Here  is  a  file  that  EVERYBODY  needs - 
the  Globe- Wernicke  Unifile.  In  the  home  or 
office  (particularly  in  the  office)  it  will  preserve 
and  keep  all  sorts  of  valuable  information  and 
records  at  your  finger-tips. 

The  BUSINESS  MAN  needs  a  GLOBE- 
WERNICKE  UNIFILE  at  his  elbow  to  relieve 
his  desk  of  a  litter  of  important  odds  and  ends. 

The  PROFESSIONAL  MAN  needs  a 
GLOBE- WERNICKE  UNIFILE  for  filing 
bills,  receipts,  correspondence  and  important 
references,  records,  etc. 

The  HOUSEWIFE  needs  a  GLOBE- WER- 
NICKE  UNIFILE  for  filing  bills,  receipts,  rec¬ 
ords  of  household  expenses  and  for  filing  cooking  recipes,  etc. 

Slobc^Vcrttickc 


are  fitted  with  Globe-Wernicke  standard  filing  devices  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  to  suit  your  requirements.  Made  in  wood 
and  steel  and  very  economical  in  price. 

Branch  Stores  and  local  representatives  nearly  everywhere. 
Where  not  represented  we  ship  freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  illustrated  Unifile  Booklet  No.  11 

Jhc  SloW^cDteke  Co. 

Mfrs.  Of  Sectioned  Bookcases,  Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies, 

Cincinnati 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Food  is  used  all  over  the  World 


Nearly  50  years  of  success 


t^iiorton 

^tchbug,cA1fl«. 


A 

Mellins  Food  Boy 

This  hearty  Mellin’s  Food  hoy  shows  the 
progressive  development  which  might  just  as 
well  belong  to  your  haby.  Mellin’s  food,  prop 
erly  prepared  with  milk,  insures  this  develop 
ment,  because  it  nourishes  baby’s  whole  body. 

Start  your  baby  on  Mellin’s  Food  to-day. 

Mellin’s  Food  Company  Boston,  Mass. 


63  medals  and  diplomas  awarded 
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Character 

A  Great  Statement  by  a  Great  Man — and  What  It  Means 

to  You  and  to  Us 


OU  remember  when  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  asked  by  the  Pujo  Committee  what 
was  the  first  requirement  for  a  man 
seeking  credit,  he  astonished  his  amiable 
inquisitors  by  answering  in  one  word,  “Character.'' 
He  said  that  he  considered  a  man’s  character  before 
his  financial  assets  in  extending  or  rejecting  cr^it. 

It  was  a  remarkable  statement,  and  coming 
from  such  a  source  created  world-wide  comment. 
Mr.  Morgan  implied  that,  with  him,  character 
meant  everything  in  business — honesty  of  purpose, 
sincerity,  truthfulness,  reliability,  proper  thinking, 
right  conduct.  Mr.  Morgan’s  declaration  seem^ 
all  the  more  startling  because  the  Pujo  Committee 
rather  expected  him  to  go  into  elaborate  detail  on 
the  subject  of  stocks,  bonds,  interest,  p>ercentages 
and  other  tangible,  visible  assets.  It  surprised 
them  to  have  the  leading  financier  of  his  time 
dwell  on  the  question  of  character  as  the  greatest 
asset  a  business  man  could  have. 

And  yet,  carefully  considered,  what  greater  pos¬ 
session  can  a  man  have  in  seeking  credit  than 
character?  It  is  the  keystone  to  the  whole  super¬ 
structure  of  business  enterprise,  and  nowhere  more 
thoroughly  so  than  in  the  realm  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Morgan  proved  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  real  essence  of  advertising 
when  he  spoke  that  one  word,  “Character." 


For  is  not  every  manufacturer  who  advotii 
asking  you  to  extend  credit  to  his  sales-mcatf 
And  until  you,  the  readers  of  an  advenbS 
know  by  actual  experience  that  the  article  adte- 
tised  is  trustworthy  you  have  only  the  stateaab 
of  the  advertiser  to  judge  by  and  one  oUurHiit 
viz.,  the  character  of  the  publication  in  whkhM 
read  the  advertisement. 

If  some  one  you  know  and  trust  introduces  yetti 
a  stranger  and  says  that  you  may  trust  him,  p 
accept  your  friend’s  endorsement,  don’t  you? 

You  rely  on  the  character  of  your  known  find 
to  safeguard  your  transactions  with  the  one  uha 
you  do  not  know.  It  is  in  just  this  way  tiiti 
magazine’s  function  as  intr^ucer  is  perfooil 
It  is  the  trusted  friend  that  introduces  the  main- 
facturer  to  the  reader. 

How  important,  therefore,  that  the  chatii 
of  the  magazine  should  be  thoroughly  establaU 
on  the  right  basis.  And  what  an  important  pn 
its  character  plays  for  you — the  reader.  Forts- 
nately  it  is  easy  for  you  to  discover  the  rhan^ff 
and  quality  of  any  magazine.  You  haveoB^k 
read  it  and  judge  it  by  what  it  prints.  By  tk 
character  of  its  contents  you  can  see  its  aimsai 
desires  and  the  class  of  people  it  wishes  to  attaa 
and  serve.  By  what  it  prints,  a  magazue  ask- 
matically  proclaims  its  character  to  the  wodi 
(.Read  the  rest  of  this  nptptt 
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Look  at  yoor 
Watch.  la  it  aa 
thin  ia  your 
hand  aa  thia 
Hamiltoop  y 


Hamilton 

"  The  Rmilroed  Timekeeper  of  America  " 


For  thinness,  for  beauty,  for  durability,  the  Hamilton  Watch  will  com¬ 
pare  to  advantage  with  any  watch  in  your  jeweler*  s  trays.  The  Hamilton 
12-size  is  the  thinnest  12-size  19, 21  or  23  jewel  watch  made  in  America. 
For  accuracy,  the  Hamilton  has  a  record  that  is  enviable  indeed,  for 
while  accuracy  is  something  you  admire  and  desire,  it  is  something 
the  railroad  man  must  have.  Accuracy  is  the  one  consideration  that 
governs  the  choice  of  the  “Limited’s”  engineer  who  must  locate  a  ' 
signal  every  30  seconds.  Think  what  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  watch  is  the  fact  that 

Over  one-helf  (56%)  of  the  Railroad  Men  on  American  Reilroada  where 
Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch 

Begin  to  talk  accuracy  to  your  jeweler  and  he  will  begin  to  talk 
Hamilton  Watch  to  you. 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Book — "The  Timekeeper** 

It  pictures  and  describes  the  various  models  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  for  men  and 
women — showing  the  complete  watches  selling  at  $38.50  to  $150.00  and  other 
Hamilton  models  of  which  movements  _ 


only  are  sold.  Your  jeweler  can  fit  one 
of  these  Hamilton  movements  in  your 
present  watch  case  for  $12.25 
-  and  upward. 


-Si.' 


Coadnetor  J.  W.  Hare  and 
Engineer  W.  Ballard,  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  "crack”  train.  "The  Pio¬ 
neer  Limited.”  Both  men 
have  carried  Hamilton 
Watches  for  years  with  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction. 


a 

h 

K'  ^ 


Kindly  mention  E\'er>'body*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Character 


And  also,  by  the  character  of  the  advertising  it 
accepts,  it  establishes  its  own  standard  of  ethics. 

If  there  is  one  magazine  more  than  another  in 
America  that  has  successfully  come  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  experience  in  selecting  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  high  quality  of  its  readers  and  advertisers, 
it  is  Everybody’s. 

And  it  achieved  this  by  the  very  simple  method 
of  striving  to  deserve  the  confidence  you  have  placed 
in  it.  Everybody’s  has  consistently  prevented 
any  kind  of  injurious  statement  from  appearing 
in  its  pages,  irrespective  of  any  temporary  loss  of 
revenue  such  an  action  might  entail.  Ten  years 
ago  we  commenced  our  then  startling  campaign 
to  exclude  from  our  advertising  pages  anything 
“that  might  do  harm  to  any  of  our  readers  in 
morals,  health  or  pocketbook.” 

When  we  made  this  move,  it  was  considered 
highly  revolutionary,  and  cost  us  many  thousands 
of  dollars  at  a  time  when  we  certainly  “needed  the 
money.”  Still  we  went  ahead  and  lived  up  to  our 
policy,  and  slowly  but  surely  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  most  of  the  other  publications  fall  into  line. 
To-day  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for 
the  publishers  of  magazines  to  hold  themselves 


responsible  to  their  readers  for  the  ckaracier  ami 
integrity  of  the  advertisers  whose  announcements 
appear  in  their  pages. 

Everybody’s  unequivocally  states  to  you,  its 
readers:  “We  have  rejected  and  do  reject  evtiy 
advertisement  offered  to  us  that  we  consider  in 
any  way  objectionable.  You  and  your  family  mny 
trust  what  you  see  on  every  page.” 

And  because  you  know  that  you  may  absdutdy 
trust  what  you  see  printed  in  the  magaant 
Everybody’s  character  and  position  with  you  art 
firmly  established. 

The  character  of  this  magazine  is  responsible  i' 
the  particularlv  individual  class  of  r^ers  it  pos^ 
sesses.  Its  alertness  and  progressiveness 
gained  for  it  the  support  of  perhaps  the  most 
lightened  group  of  families  in  .•\menca. 

The  quality  of  Everybody’s  readers  was  deW 
mined  ten  years  ago,  when  its  unswerving  10^ 
policy  was  fixed.  For  ten  years  this  ^ 

striven  to  deserve  the  loyal  support  you 
corded  it — trying  as  earnestly  as  posible  to  - 

the  qualities  summed  up  by  Mr.  Morgan 
one  word  “Character." 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Better  Light  for  Business 

Over  ninety  percent,  of  business  is  transacted  by  daylight.  The  use  of  United  Steel 
(^^ents  in  buildings  insures  not  only  ample  daylight,  but  adequate  ventilation  and 
wfitional  fire  protection.  These  make  for  the  greater  comfort  and  efficiency  of  employes. 

UNITED  STEEL  CASEMENTS 

mercantile  and  office  buildings,  libraries,  schools,  and  similar  structures.  United  Steel 
ynents  provide  a  sash  of  improved  design  and  highest  quality.  With  superior  finish 
•"Workmanship,  and  equipment  of  solid  brass  hardware,  they  present  a  trim  handsome 
fPMrance 

|W attractive  casements  constitute  one  of  the  many  types  of  United  Steel  Sash,  each  designed 
•puticular  class  of  buildings — industrial,  commercial,  public,  etc.  If  you  expect  to 
write  us.  Our  engineers  will  gladly  co-operate  and  furnish  helpful  suggestions — Free. 

^  TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

734  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODYS 

EDUCATIOm 

DIRECTORY 


Summer  Schools,  Camps— New  York  Schools 


Northwestern  University 
Summer  School 
OF  Music 

On  the  short  of  Lake  Michigan,  ht 
Chicago  ^s  most  attractive  suburb. 

Six  weeks— June  22  to  August  1.  Private 
Instruction  In  Plano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin, 
'Cello.  Class  Instruction  In  Harmony, 
Musical  Analysis.  Ear-Training,  Sulteg- 
gto.  Counterpoint.  Canon  and  Fugue, 
Composition.  History  of  Music,  and  Plano 
Pedagogy  with  practical  demonstration 
through  children's  classes. 

For  bulletin  giving  full  description  of 
courses,  credits  (both  In  the  School  of 


School  of  Music. 


SECRETARY 

EVANSTON.  ILl- 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason*s 


Maine,  Unity,  on  Lake  Winnecook. 

Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

in  the  pines.  Land  and  water  sports.  Archery.  Woodcraft.  Camp¬ 
ing  Trips.  Tutoring,  Photography,  Indian  lore  and  Manual  Arts 
under  experts.  Camp  Booklet. 

_ Herbert  L.  Ranu  Director,  39  Shore  Road,  Salem,  Mass. 

New  HAMrsHiRE,  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

Maine,  Harrison,  Long  Lake. 

Camp  IdlewUd  for  Boys 

spend  July  in  Maine,  August  in  N.  H.  Juniors,  reverse.  6  motor 
boats,  28  canoes,  aquaplanes.  Illustrated  booklet.  Address 

John  M.  Dick,  B.  D.,  State  and  Congress  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Connecticut,  Litchfield  Hills,  Bantam  Lake. 

Summer  Camp 

Ninth  Season.  1100  feet  altitude.  Splendid  facilities  for  all  aquatic 
and  athletic  sports.  Coaching  under  supervision  of  Head  Master  of 
Irviiw  School.  Address 

J.  M.  Furman,  A.M.,  Box  921,  Tarrytomi-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


handcrafts.  Nature  study,  horseback  riding,  mountaineering.  Sub¬ 
stantial  house.  New  assembly  hall.  Board-floor  tents.  Girls”  welfare 
ourfirstcare.  Booklet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Till  May  1,  care  of  Miss  Ellen  Farnsworth,  Lexington,  Mass. 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  40J. 

Ct-arlrATr  QAtninarir  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An 
OUUlkcy  oCmillary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  >250  to  $300.  Martyn  Summerbei.i.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
New  York,  Troy. 

RmTnfl  WilinrH  QrVinnl  Girls.  101st  year.  On  the 
jsmma  Wiuara  &cn00i  hiiu,  400  feet  above  the  city. 
Four  new  fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Ih-epar- 
atory,  Genml  and  Special  Courses. '  Certificate  privileges.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium  with  swrimming  pool. 
Catalogue  on  request.  Miss  Eliza  Kellas,  Ph.B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Aurora,  Lake  Cavuga. 

WolIrniiT-f  ”***  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls.  (Formerly  the 
TV  cUll/UUI  L School.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any 
woman’s  college.  General  and  special  courses.  Home  Economics 
required.  Folk  dancing,  hockev’,  tennis,  etc.  Accommo^tions 
limited,  early  application  is  desirable. 

Mrs.  Anna  Golusmith  Taylor,  A.  B.,  Principal. 


TARRVTOWIMMMNIOHII,  gf. 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.  T.Cti. 
Upper  School  for  tfrls  U  b  S; 
Lower  School  for  ilrb  8  to  U.  11 
departments.  Speclil  mm  S 
Art,  Music,  Uteratore,  Issfsua 
Certificate  admits  to  btlki  m 
leges.  European  trsTd  dia.  t 
lustrated  catalotne. 

MISS  C.  E  MASOy,LLIi, 
LoekBoxm 


N  EW  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  cokp. 
General  Clourse,  Music,  Domestic  .'^ence.  New  gymiiaiioa.  Doi. 
mitory  for  very  young  gi'ls.  Principals;  'The  Misses  Htds, 

Ella  V  irginia  Jones,  A  B. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  61  East  77th  Street 

The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Da^SchooI  for  Girls.  Intermediate,  Um  Schn 
and  Post  Graduate  Departments.  Technical  School  incloda done- 
tic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc.  . 

Mrs.  Jessica  Finch  CasciuTX,  PnnoiaL 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Box  921.  . 

Irving  School  for  Boys 


New  Gymnasium.  J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


New  York,  OssininK-on^Hudaon. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls  |fe'ratoiy*°andTO^ 

courses.  Music,  Art,  Post-Graduate  and  spedai  work.  CotM 
privilege.  47th  year.  Separate  house  for  younger  gins,  tear »» 
on  request  ,,  ,  „ 

Principals  :  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Martha  J.  Nswion. 

N  EW  York,  Scarsdale. 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collette  School  for 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  Ae  metroiwlis. 

instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  wdiw^.  “ 

ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  ataD0n«  _ 

New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  808.  Refers  ^ 

Putnam  Hall  &i?3”Taf[o?:= 

versity.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  (OTerimmng 
Address  Ellen  Clizbe  Bartuitt,  A.  B-. 

New  York,  Potsdam,  61  Main  Street 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music  ^ 

Training  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  ln^bl|t 
sexes.  Graduates  rank  as  teachere  of 
colleges,  normal  and  city  schools.  V oice,  HaimonK 
ing.  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Personal  attenbon.  Linu  _  — . 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  ®o:^ 

“A  school  that  is  better  than  the  atalogue.  ^  1 .  t 

manding  a  40-mile  view  of  the  HudMii.  JO  mu«  (Ja-!;. 
Complete  equipment  All  sports.  College 
references  required.  CaUlogiie  on  request 
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lodeites’ 

Prindiiii 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Anbarndale,  Massachnsetts,  10  Miles  from  Boston 


liASSACHi’SKTTS,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  and  other  scientific 
idwok  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

_ Fraxki.in  T.  KfRT.  Principal. 


itsdki  « 

I  dMS  » 

I.LLH. 

II 


MassACHi’SETTS,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street,  Box  E. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 

A  combinafion  of  city  and  country  life.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Native 
teachers  in  languages.  Resident  and  day  pupils.  All  atliletics. 
_ Miss  Mary  Law  McCuntock,  Principal. 


TDI, 

kiSiAE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personnlltles 

Genuine  happy  home  life ;  i>ersonal  attention  and  care.  Growing  girls  inspired  by  wholesome  and 
^autiful  ideals  ol  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  llfe«  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres ;  pine  groves,  1000  feet 
of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  obser%*ed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics.  Music.  Handiwork.  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German.  Spanish — native  teachers. 
All  branches  of  study  under  i>atient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  Address 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  F.O.Box  R,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mait. 


Mass., 


jTTTTm 


Eusopb. 

Eoiom  for  Girls 

.ne  ^omp»on>Baldasseronl  School,  t',th  year.  Foreign  resi- 
of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  course 
Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com- 
bm.  October  sailing. 

_ _ M ns.  H Ei.EK  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  7212  Hough  Ave. 

Universitv  Schnni  first  aim  is  to  prepare  boys  for  the 
11  universities.  95  per  cent,  of  our  gradu- 

college.  Faculty  of  25  trained  teachers.  Modern  equip- 
.Manual  training;  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  athletic  field.  For  catalo^e  address 
— _ Harry  A.  Inters,  Principal. 


Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroly 
taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  science  of  foods, 
marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining, 
house  furnishing  and  management,  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a 
practical  way  under  the  supervision  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers. 

Regular  college  preparatory  and  special 
courses,  including  art  and  elocution.  Music 
faculty  of  ten  teachers,  organ,  piano,  violin 
and  voice.  Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding 
and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful 
suburban  location.  Twenty  acres,  twelve 
buildings.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.  D..  Prncipwl, 

114  Woodtend  Read 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


0  milet  from 
Boeton 


0^  FOR  GIRL 

We  send  students  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  on 
certificate.  Many  girk  after  leaving  the  grammar  school  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire  advanced  work  in  a  new 
environment  with  competent  instructors,  and  to  select  studies  best 
meeting  their  tastes  and  needs. 

We  offer  joit  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  Literature,  but 
the  course  otherwise  is  electiTe.  All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Gradnation  from  high  school  not  necessary  for  entrance. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  harp  and  pipe  organ  with  eBiaeat  Boston  masters. 

A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building  with  aeworaaa;  new  gymnasium  andswimmingpool. 

.All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  .Art  and  historical  associations  are  freely  used. 

.A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  becia  her  studies  at  Mount  Ida  and  continue 
them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  twa  T*an  in  CaOeae,  taking  through  her  whole 
course  an  elective  precniB.  Domestic  Science,  .Art,  Elocution.  Send  For  Ye.ar  Book. 

81  SUMMIT  ST.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


-tic  Hall 


Comts  Halj< 


GtACs  Hall 


‘EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For 

YouBg 

WOMCB 

Collece  PrepaT’ 


A  Cnltnral  and  Practical  School 

Jtaklatowa,  Pa.  (SS  alaatM  tnm  Pkiladtlphia)^S 

£HaB  a  twofold  aim  :  to  diacover  and 

develop  each  pupil'a  aptitude  for 
aome  definite  life-work;  and  to 
Mf  aeek  true  culture  through 

I  "  ^  academic  and  aocial  train- 

»repar-  f.  *"«•  These  are  of  equal 

iiMr  w  imnortance.  And 


atory:  CoU^  De-  W T  importance.  And 

both  are  succesa. 

torv  ot  Music:  Art,  Arts  A  A  ,  ,, 

and  CrafM,  Oratory.  Courses  TA  F  *  accom- 

tn  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  p  1  i  s  h  e  d 

secretaiyshlp.  Normal  Gymnas-  W  |r  h  «  »  - 

tics.  Normal  Kindergarten  as  dec-  i  a  • 

lives.  Free,  healthful  country  Ule  near  ■  m 

Phlladdphla.  Unusual  buildings.  Rooms 

with  private  baths.  Swimming  Pool :  Athletic  f  I 

Fldd,  and  new  Gymnasium.  Moderate  terms.  KA 

V  Apply  for  catalogue  to 

U.  H.  UAHK,  Ph.  D.,  Prsildsat.  Bos  4M  iTj 

Bov,  D.  B.  MBB,  P.  D.,  U..  P.,  AsseelaU _ 

Martha  Washington  Seminary 

For  Young  Women.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Located  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National 
Capital.'overlooking  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school 
life  combined  with  Washington  advantages.  Two 
ears’  rourse  for  high  school  gradaatcs. 


Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr,  Box  R. 

The  Baldwin  School  for  Girls  Ma'STsJS.*’’' 

sar,  and  Wellesley.  Strong  general  course  with  diploina^ 
Janb  L.  Brownell,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Sch^ 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  .Associate 
Address  Baldwin  School  «<«a«Bai 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham,  Box  lii2.  For  Gbk.  ^ 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.  MjJSiiipx  ’ 

lUd  acres  of  land,  6  modem  buildings.  75  girls,  U  teachers  is  raidt^ 
College  preparation,  also  courses  for  girls  not  going  to  coUcgcTiS 
Domestic  Science.  Dancing.  Ph)'sical  work  in  gimnitimsdRl. 
letic  field  under  trained  director.  Catalogue.  A.  R.  Gun,  ha 
Pennsylvania,  Chambersburg,  Box  C. 

Dann  Wall  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatonr,  Hodn 
Fenn  nan  Language  Music.  Art  and  Domestic  iiami 
Courses.  Certificate  privileges.  All  outdoor  smirta  Rooas  ski 

Erivate  bath.  Hotel  Gladstone,  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  K.  J,  mmiiC 
y  school  during  May  each  year.  Rates,  M2S.  CaulogM  sM  liesi. 

_ Address  Frank  S.  Magiu,  A.  M.,  Pp«4i' 

Pennsylvania,  HoUidaysburg. 

Miss  Cowles’  School  for  Girls 

Cowles,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School  Prepares  for  all  collcgea  CenKok 
privileges.  Strong  gmeral  course.  Music,  .ArtandDooeslicSdcRc. 
Healthful  location.  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool  and  Sleepiiq  tad 
Reaident  Physical  Director.  F-pr  catalogue  address  The  Skutu). 

Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg,  Box  107. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the  grat  uairaElRi 
Located  in  the  Curoberlaiid  Valley,  one  of  the  most  pkturcmwsa 
of  America.  New  gymnasium.  Equipment  modem.  Write  fa 
catalog.  Address  William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.  U.,  llrsilmHiii 


Pennsylvania,  South  Bethlehem,  Box  236. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor  ^rE‘“Vue'^f PreS^l^Sdta 

ishing  Courses.  Two  years*  Advanced  Course  for  Hich  Siii 
graduates.  Athletics  and  outdoor  life.  Special  adx’antansmMiiic. 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art,  Arts  and  Civls  and 
cution.  Booklet.  _ C.  N.  WyaxTsPtwk^ 


Dismicr  op  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  i^d'sn™  itSl^ySJkS 

Literature,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Ciimmd 
eleven  acres  fur  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  locatioo  in  Wishiiilosi 
“Suburb  Beautiful.”  Artesian  water. 

NIr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Bareer,  Piiadmk 


185S  Maryland  College  for  Women  im 


A  uc  uium  Hicw  uie  evuuujr  ui  mm.  avuiuuih  lucsiraui 

of  great  numbers;  History,  of  At  successful  years;  Laeatloa, 
suburbs  of  Baltimore,  near  Washington,  600  ft.  elevation, 
StroEgtkof  Its  various  oouraes  of  study  leading  to  degrees;  new 
fireproof  buildings;  private  baths;  swimming  pool.  Gymna¬ 
sium,  Field  Sports.  Tsro  aad  tkroo-ysar  eoarsos  tor  High  lehool 
gradaaUo;  Baporior  Maole  Oouorvatory;  Orafiaato  fichooU  ot 
Domaotie  Seloaco  aad  Eloeattoa;  Non-sectarian;  elevating 
home  life.  For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 
CHAKLEB  W.  OALLAOHEE,  D.D..  Box  0,  LatherrlUo.  Md. 


Natioi®  Park 

Seminaip^fcailjirls 

^^^^VoshlBgtoa,  B.  0.  (Bahorto^'w 
Junior  Cmlege.  AU  High  School 
/  cotiraeo  and  t  years  of  College  work. 

/  Wide  range  ot  Vocational  Academic  and  ^ 

/  Cultural  otudlea.  Attention  to  special  talents  X 
/  and  Individual  tastes.  Music,  Art,  Homemsldng.  X 
/  Open-air  Ufe  near  National  Capital  Illustrated  book  \ 

/  on  raquesL  Addrois  Boa  IBS,  FonsS  Uow.  Md.  \ 


Dist.  OF  Columbia,  Washinjjton,  Mmtwrood  Flaad  NaSt 
llriceni  Qi-hnnl  For  Girls.  F  rench  Residence.  Ekcti»e.ta 
®TlSlOl  oCnOOl  parato^-,  .Academic  and  two  years’  CottqSut 
Courses.  New  fSO,onii  additional  fire-proof  building.  Gysmsaaa 
swimming  pool  Buketball,  tennis.  Literature,  Psycholocy.  Cnio, 
by  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  1 
College.  M 


Miss  Lucy  Madeira,  A.  B.  (Varnsr). 


District  op  Columbia.  Washington,  I<)I6  Florida  Am. 
OiincErin  TTall  A  School  for  Girls.  Established  IBQ.  Be 
IjUnSTOn  nau  ja^mry  and  Academic  Coursea  Twoytsn’ 
Post-^duate  and  College  work.  Music.  Art  and  Exproaoa 
Building  specially  planned  for  the  school  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Piiscipal 
_ Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A„  Assocnla 

Disteict  of  Columbia,  Washin^on.  , 

Washin^on  CoUege 

10  acres:  choicest  educational  and  social  adtantaga;  refined  Mse» 
tions,  most  beautiful  home  Ufe.  Preparatory,  Certificate  w  tnier 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  LHottBees 
request.  Address  F.  Men'EFEE.  Praslat 

District  of  Columbia,  Washin^on,  3100  R  St.  N.W  . 

Madison  HaU  School 

Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  x^ience.  Rnfaft 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  Hhntntcd  imh 
book.  Address  .  . 

_  _ Prof,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Wiwstow. 

District  op  Columbia,  Washington. 

Fairmont — A  Home  School  for  Girls 

Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Advanced  Courses  for  Hifk 
School  Graduates.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Outdoor  ipofts.  _ 


Maryland*  Frederick. 

Hood  College  (Formerly  The  Woman’s  0)llege.) 
Offers  a  practicalT  well-balanced  cou.'se*  including  electim, 
to  B.  A,  degree.  Preparatory  Department.  Dtplomss. 
Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Practical  and  N  ornulcour^  w 
Science.  Terms  $3(K).  Joseph  H.  Apple,  Pd.  D.,  PresiaenL 
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EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan 


fdmsiv  •  tchoci  for  yoar  boy  yom  place 
dmracUT  and  scholarship  foreraost  ia  yoar 
mw'rrTnf*  So  do  we  ia  selecting  boys  for 

Peddle  Institute 

Oyp  aim  IS;  “The  Best  Boys' School  in  America’’ 

1  We  kteetn  eodowed  nrhool  wUb  an  enviable  record  In  bt- 
riw  hnn  lor  College  and  lor  lUe;  a  strong  (acuity  of  long  ex- 


•  Locatloo  nine  miles  from  Princeton:  region  unsurpassed 
Ig,  health.  Modem  equipment.  New  fireproof  dormitory. 
«itT.acre  campus.  atbJetir  field,  gy'mnaslum  with  Indoor 
tnek  sad  swimming  pool.  Laboratories,  library,  observatory', 
-f  im  Summer  ramp. 

f  We  piepsir  tor  sll  colleges  and  engineering  schools. 
ThwoMb  bustnesB  course.  Muslral  Clubs, 
c  Bstei  MOO  to  two.  Lower  school  (or  boys  II  to  14  years, 
roftr-obttlt  rear  opens  Sept.  23rd,  1914.  Catalogue  and 
hsUMs  smt  on  request. 

g,W,|WRLAlll>.  A.  M.,  Hsadsiastsr,  BoxiH,  Hlghtstown.  H.  J. 


Kiw  JtasgY,  Hackettstown,  Box  E. 

CentenaryCoUegiate  Institute 

aBT  Binder  tchool.  regardless  of  price.  Certificatepri\'ileges. 
Uam*  F>vMbAfnir«.  Art.  F.TnrMKinn.  ('oIIm'*  l*r<>naratnrv a nfl 


The  University  of  Chicago 

II  ^  IB  addition  to  resident 

Hllgl  I*,  work, o0ers also instruo. 

“  tioo  by  correspondence.  . 
CT|T|\Y  For  detailed  In- 

Q I  ^  2  (oimatioa  address 


Had  Year  0.  af  C(Die.  S  )Cktcags,in.  aMuit 


AMERICAN 

academy 

dramatic  arts 

tOLSDEO  iBt4 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 


FKANKUN  H.  SAKGENT 
Preadenl 

Jor  Catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
gCKTAIT,  KOOM  151,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  TORE 


^AMMERCl 

lawtiiaion.  Es^  NO  more>£^ 

w».  Largest, 

**  c.y^.  successful  schocrf  lor  sUmmerers  in 

everywhere.  TrUl  lesson  expl.iining 
^’wantUw?''  ***?  “®'P»g'  book.  "The  Origin  ami 
•wwwT Ai3S'™r"*  V  »ood  advice.  FREE.  a  i.»U 

•  ABdrew  Lewis.  U9  AdeUide  St. .  Detroit.  Mich.  **»<« 


Sixty-fifth  Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

A  Standardized  college  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  Gives  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
B.  S.  Vocational  work  in  Home  Eiconomics  and 
Secretarial  work. 


Sumter  of  Faculty  .  .  33 

Sumter  of  Studertt  .  .  200-250 

Endoicment  Fund  ,  .  S200,000.00 

Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER, Ph. D.,LL.D., Pres. 


Nsw  JiBSiY,  Montclair,  Box  5(i. 

Waatelair  AcadAmv  Boys.  Orange  MounUins. 

lORtCiair  ACaaemy  correspondence  or,  better,  a 
ptnosd  risit  invited  from  thnee  desiring  the  bnt.  Booklet, 
"Yoar  Boy  snd  Our  School''  will  interest  you,  no  matter  where 
wsr  boy  >>  educated.  Address 

John  O.  Ma(  VtcAR,  Headmaster. 


Ktw  Jusav,  Blairstown,  P.  O.  Box  Q. 

Rtair  Acedamv  Very  liberally  endowed.  66th  year.  60 
Blur  ACROamy  Prepares  for  any 

tdkp  or  technical  ochool.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Fine 
bamagt.  Msacre  campus.  Two  gymnasiums.  Illustrated  cata- 
hfMMi  raQuesu 

John  C.  SHAgrg,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 
VoctNiA.  Roanoke. 

Virginia  fVillacra  For  women.  In  valley  of  Virginia, 
Tir{lllia  LOUege  f,„ed  for  health  and  beauty.  Elective, 
hwsn^  and  College  courses.  Music,  .Art,  Expression. 
Doaolic  Science.  Catalogue  on  request. 

blATTig  P.  Harris,  President. 

Mrs.  Girtri'de  Harris  Boatwrighi,  Vice-President. 


niw  Mixico,  Roswell. 

lew  Mexico  Military  Institute  ,V,2wuortSi5: 

Nwes  for  best  colleges.  Business  course.  270  days  of  work  in  open 
arSuthiiitt  every  day.  Healthiest  location  in  the  world.  Modem 
biiiifs.  Dbtiiifuishedby  WarOept.  ^hool  owned  and  supported 
wNrv  Mexico.  Moderate  cost  For  catalogue,  address  Itox  D. 


I>omestic  Saence,  Business,  etc.  Students  from  every  section  of  U.  S. 
and  outside.  Recommended  by  Ri>.hop  J.  H.  Vincent.  Rate  $3^='. 


Music  and  Drawing 

— Special  OaC'Year  Course 

Tboroughly  equipping  young  men  and  women  to  teach  theae 
aubfecta  In  the  Public  ^bools.  Tbs  demand  for  thoso  toacbors 
groakly  oacoods  the  sapply.  It  Is  a  field  that  oBers  greater 
opportunities  and  much  huger  salarlee  than  the  usual  business 
opening.  We  have  been  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  In 
well-paying  positlona  for  2S  years.  Strong  faculty.  Catalogue. 
Tbs  Boerotary,  Thomas  Normal  Tralatag  School, 

SOU  Sraad  Boalevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I 


STAMMER 


anend  no  summering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest 
summering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  h^  succeWfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  oi  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
sing-songing  or  time-lieating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wrech  your  life’s 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  112  page  book  and 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Ik  WHb  MNari  frts..  Nortb-Wtslen  ScSmI  kr  Stamaerm.  lie.  11 2  Rnt  SL,  ■•MkK.VIt. 


®»STAMMER 

New  edition  of  my  book.  "How  to  Stop  Stammering*’ 
— a  treatise  on  "scientific  talkingand  psychic  training.** 
Contains  more  rra/  infortnation  than  entire  courses  of 
most  stammering  schools.  With  the  aid  of  this  book 
you  can  overcome  your  stantmerivfi.  Every  stam¬ 
merer  should  have  a  copy.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

School  and  eircttlar  literature  FREE.  Write  at  once. 

M.  L.  HATFIKLOp  Prffi.  of  Tho  Pacific  School  for  Stammoror«» 
ISIS  Orovo  St.p  Ooklandp  CoUfomia. 


Learn  a  Paying  Proiession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  successfully  Uught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Enfravinf  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  gradiiaCen  earn  020  to ,050  a  week.  We  aiMlst 
them  to  neeiire  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
caUlogue— NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
940  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham.  Illinois 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Summer  Schools,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Michigan 

MfelfiBELllOlff 

UaltlM  and  Caattaaias,  oa  baautiful  Bataiaat  HM.  Ml^i 
COLLEOK  for  Vaaas  Woaian  2Sth  yaan 

SEMINARY  far  Vaaac  Ladiaa  ,SOtii  yaar)/^ 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

ISA  LAKDBITB,  Prmldrnt  J.  D.  BLAETOE,  Tln-hailat 

Will  open  in  its  completed  half-million-dollar 
plant  September  17th.  New  buildings,  modern 
school  hall,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc 
Twelve  schools— including  Academic,  College 
Preparatory,  Music,  Art.  Domestic  Sdence, 
Expression  and  Ph3rsical  Education.  Students 
from  over  30  states.  Separate  hall  for  girls 
under  14.  Certificate  privileges.  Attendance 
limited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Also  View  Book. 

MISS  JENNIE  E.  MASSON.  RegiMrar. 


Normal  School  of  Physical  Edocatm 


Outdoor 
Life  for 
Your  Boy 


In  the 

summer  your 

rboy  yearns  (or  the  ercat 
outdoor  life  in  the  vast 
green  fields,  on  the  water  and  in  the  cool,  quiet 
wood.  A  summer  vacation  at  Culver  will  de¬ 
velop  vigor  and  nerve,  up-build  him  iiubody  and 
mind  and  prepare  him  for  another  winter  of 
L  Study  or  work.  Naval  School,  a  Cavalry 
^  School,  and  a  Woodcraft  School.  Namecata- 
logue  of  school  that  interests  you  .Address 

THE  PRESIDENT 


Box  403,  Battle  Creek,  Mickigaa  1 

Two  Year  Course  and  Summer  Couir. 
Physical  Education  and  Playground  Work. 


WM.  W.  HASTINGS.  Dean 


MAMARONECK.  NEW  YOF  K 
Oaktmere-on-Long  Island  Sound 

Mrs.  Merrill’s  School  for  Girls 

FOR  CIRCULAR  ADDRESS 

MRS.  MERRILL,  MAMARONECK,  N.  Y. 
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of 


LADDIE 


BY  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 


302,500 

Copies 


1st — August,  1913 .  ISo.nnO  5th  —  October,  1913 .  nJOO 

2nd — August,  1913  .  27,500  6th  —  Decemb^,  1913 .  ^wi 

3rd — September.  1913  .  25,000  7th  —  January,  . . — SSoS 

4th — September,  1913  .  29,000 

More  than  26,000  have  been  aold  in  England,  Australia  and  Canada. 

Such  a  sale  means  something — 

It  means  that  for  the  majority  of  American  readers,  this  book  has  by  far  the 
interesting  background  because  it  deals  with  simple-hearted,  decent,  self-respecting  peop 
who  are  the  backbone  of  our  life  to-day. 

IllustraUd\  Cloth,  net  $1.35x  Leather  boxed,  $1.75 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK.  ^ 

N.  B.  Mrs.  Porter’s  books,  “Freckles”,  “A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost”,  “The  HarvMter”,  “At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow  , 

“Laddie”  have  sold  more  than  2,000,000  copies. 
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If  you  knew  you  would  have  to  spend  $180.00  every  few  years 
to  repair  your  roof  to  preserve  it  and  make  the  guarantee  good, 
would  you  buy  it?  Painting  is  repairing,  and  it  will  cost  $180.00 
at  the  very  lowest  price  to  paint  every  100  squares  of  roofing  twice. 

Add  the  cost  of  painting  or  gravelling  to  the  original  cost  of 
even  a  cheap  roofing  for  ten  years  and  it  will  make  the  cost-per-year 
of  service  much  higher  than  the  price  of  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  a  little  higher-priced  at  the  beginning 
than  ordinary  roofings — but  its  first  cost  is  the  last  cost.  It  never 
needs  paint,  gravel  or  any  other  protection.  So  it  saves  money  in 
the  long  run. 

This  roofing  has  been  in  service  on  hundreds  of  buildings  for 
more  than  25  years  without  costing  a  cent  for  maintenance. 

Made  of  Asbestos  (rock)  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — both 
minerals.  Literally  a  flexible  stone  roofing.  Gives  perfect  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  And  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  salt  air  or  acid  fumes. 

J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  joints  absolutely 
water-tight  and  do  away  with  unsightly  black  cement. 

Furnished  in  ready-to-lay  and  built-up  form.  Suitable  for  all  tj’pes  of  buildings. 

Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Write  our  nearest  branch  for  speci¬ 
men  of  Asbestos  Flock  and  Book  No.  3429 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

^bany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Loe  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

fKK>rC0  WITH  J-M  AStCfTOS  AOOrillfG.  LANOCST  STNUCTUflC  IN  THC  WONLO  HOUSING  A  NCTAtL  STONC  ANO 
omet  tUllDINO.  MAUNAN.  RUtSCU  ANO  CltOWti.L.  ANCHiTtCTS.  WtSTLAKt  CONSTRUCTION  CO-  CONTRACTORS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


iKilR 


'I? 


Bt^T^^EUNG 

.r-  ■  Salesman 


Earn  $1000  to  $5000  a  Year 

Too  ema  learn  to  be  a  ■aleainan  la  eicbt  weeks  by  mail 
and  be  eamma  while  yon  are  leaminf .  No  fcaiaer  exper¬ 
ience  required.  Write  today  for  particnlare.  laim  fist  of 
good  openings  and  teetintonials  from  hundreds  oi  Mir  stu- 
a«ntaiM»WMmifiafl0Oto$6OOs  aamtii.  Addr>M  b— r— t  oMee. 
Ba^  Zt  Watiaael  talaaaiaa*a  Tralalag  iUaeclatlea 
cago  New  York  K  snsas  City  San  Ftaacisoo 

CrvIL  SERVICE 

poaltlons  are  in  all  parta  of  tbe  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
work,  life  poaltioot.  congenial  surroundings,  promotions  on 
merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  No  political 
pull.  Nearly  300,0UU  classlOed  positions.  Common  school  edu¬ 
cation  sufflclent.  Fnll  information  and  <inestlons  used  by  tbe 
Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORKESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  SyUsbtc  Sf  ■Urn  writteu  writh  only  nins  chsrmctwi.  Ifo**positioa«** 
— ao  **ruled  linw**— no  **tbsdinc**»DO  •‘w<Md-sl|n»**""WO  **ec4d  notss.** 
Spesdy,  prscticsl  lyttsm  Ihst  csa  be  leemed  in  10  dsys  of  bone  ttndy. 
atUisins  speretime.  foe  toll  deeeriptiTe  metter.  free.  sddreM,  Chleege 
Certeependenee  Bebeete.  nOrme  Opera  HenM  Bleek,  Chleecei  UL 


STORY-WRlTERii  WANTED 


NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUCCESS  IN 
WRITING  FICTION— 8  cent  TO  10  cenU 
A  WORD.  We  sell  stories  end  book  MSS.  on 
commission ;  we  criticise  end  revise  them  end  tell 
you  whm  to  sell  them.  8TX>RY*WRITING 
taught  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  **WR1T* 
INu  FOR  PROFIT.**  tells  how;  gives  proof. 
THORNTON  W  EST,  Editor  in  Chief. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  87«  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Big  Opportunities  in  Tree 
Surgery  and  Fruit  Growing 


Learn  by  Mail 

Young  man!  Great  opportunities  to  im¬ 
prove  your  condition  in  life  and  increase 
your  earnings  are  now  open  to  you  in  the 
new  uncrowned  profession  of  Tree  Surgery 
and  Fruit  Growing.  The  Extension 
Course  of  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surgery  will  fit  you,  in  your  spare  time,  to 
practice  this  profitable  and  fascinating  new 
profession— or  to  get  greater  results,  if  you 
are  an  orchard  owner.  Our  call  for  trained 
men  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  W rite  to¬ 
day  for  our  book,**y4  dt^entures  in  Success'* 

THE  DAVEY  INSTITUTE  OF  TREE  SURGERY 

418  Oak  Street  Beat.  Ohio 


WHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIStI 


STUDY 

LAW 

4T 


Caricature.  Cartoon.  Comic.  Commercial,  Fash¬ 
ion.  News{wper  and  Magazine  Illustrating 
tau^t  by  mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
us  with  siz  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  i 
test  drawings  and  illustrated  book  exf^ining 
the  courses. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
7S5E  B.rbtM  StraM _  Bwt...  1U«. _  _ 

bo  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 


THiTS  tl.L  WE  «1>T  K  XMV 
Now.  we  will  net  give  yoa  say  paM  pte 
—or  a  lot  of  frv«  staff  if  yen  saswer  lUid 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  yoa  rM  Is  s  SMfc 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  devdae  ysv  Mw 
with  a  successful  cartooais^  ss  yes  on  nifei 
mMvy.  send  a  copy  of  this  pictare  wkh  I  cinll 
in  stamps  for  portfalU  af  mriMns  an4  nmli 
Isaaen  ^te,  and  let  ns  explain. 

IK  «.  L  Oils  SOMS  «  anWH 
m  lute  IM|..  (lwhMi 

COPY  THIS  SKETCH  sAk 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can  J 

earn  $20.00  to |12S.OO  or  more  per  week,  as  illustrator  N|4mI| 

or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in- 

dividual  lessons  mail  will  develop  your  talent. 

Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers  /  XhU 

and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you.  ^r  J  J 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  w-itli  6c  'ib'Pra'  y  /z 
in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  /  X 

collectionof  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU.  ^  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  V.^c4  M 

14M  Schofield  Building.  Cicvciuld,  O.  A  r. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  In  the  history.  f<*tk 
and  writing  oi  the  Sliort«8t*ry,  taught  by  wr,LSi^ 
EMBwaln.  Editor  Lippincotfs  Migazin^ 
hundred  Home  ^udy  Courses  under  Fnfusen  m 
Harvard,  Uroum,  Cornell  and  leading  eollegts. 

SAO-Pag*  Catalog  Froo.  Writs  Tsdsy 
The  Home  CorreBpondence  School 
Uspt.$49,  BpringfUld^Baa. 


rPAlNTsHOWCABD^i 


ru  teach  you 

_  .  —  personally  by  mail.  H 

V  years  successful  teaching.  Big 

field  for  men  and  women.  You  can 
Earn  $18.00  to  $45.00  a  We^k- 
^  Ctawf.,..  B.  C.,  wtHm;  "Iweei  tSOO-OO  rtlU 
ttkta,  UWM.-  Writ,  to*.,  fc.  win, 

Detroit  School  of  I.etterlDg. 

CHAR.  J.  ontoRO.  fouihIo  i-r'  :tm  -J 


have  trained  thou- 


Are  you  “trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet**  on  a  small,  unsatisfactory  sal¬ 
ary?  Are  you  one  of  the  thousands 
of  energetic,  capable  men  whose 
days  are  spent  in  work  not  suited  to 
their  natural  talents? 

Then  read  this  great  offer  of  the  American 
School  of  Corretpondence,  a  school  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — chartered  under  the  same  laws  as 
your  state  university. 

The  American  School  offers  to  brintr  the  trainins  you 
need  risbt  into  your  own  home— advise  you  what  studies  to 
take  up  to  increase  your  present  salary — show  you  bow  you 
can  prepare  yourself  (or  a  octter  job.  After  you  become  one 
of  our  students  we'll  keep  on  advising  and  coaching  you—* 
then  if  you  can't  get  a  better  job  yourself,  we'll  get  one  for 
yon.  Isn't  this  a  wonderful  offer?  Don't  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  try? 

Then  sign  the  coupon  new— get  our  complete  bulletin  free 
of  charge.  Even  if  you  don't  take  a  course  right  away  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  and  find  out  how  much  we  can  help  you— 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  training  and  how  little  it  will  cost. 

Anerican  School 

of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  USA. 


french-german 

SPANISH  — ITALIAN 

b  Euily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 

METHOD 

Corabined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
_  Practical  Llngulstry 

ai|m .  Ifam  a  foreign  Untruage.  You  hear  the  living 

■  each  word  and  phrase.  He  speaks 

^  '  Of  quickly,  night  or  day,  lor  minutes  or  hours  at  a 

%  It  h  nscinating  study ;  no  tedious  rules  or  memoria* 

op^ve— all  memlters  of  the  family  can  use  h.  You 
*P*re  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in  a 
rJi  hi  y®**  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  lansfuage. 

•NK  «  Cy/ntder  or  IHsc  taltinff  mac  hint  to 

Send  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

PHONE  METHOD 

—  "Wlae  S  Wnt  4SU  Street  Sew  lark 


lasricM  Sthtl  sfCiirtaisiwu.  aMaft,0.S.A 
I  Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  bow  1  can  qualify  for 
the  position  marked  ^X***  Everybody’s  4.14. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


I  I  sands  of  women  in 

I  I  their  own  homes  to  earn 

I  I  $10  to  $25  a  week  as 

I  /  nurses.  Our  graduates 

.  iBw  numberTOOO— a  record  un- 

-r  Hr  equaled  by  any  institu 

^H'  H  Send  (or  "How  I 

Became  a  Ntme"  —  248 
pages  with  actual  experi 
..  encps  of  Chautauqua 

rrOy  nght  illustrated  lesson  pages  sent  free  to  all 

eosms. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

Street  Tkirteentb  Tens  Juneelown,  N-  Y# 


..Eleetrteal  Eagieeer 
..Else.  Light  A  Fewer  BopC* 
.•Eleetrleal  Wireman 
.•Telephone  Eapert 
j.Arehiteet 

...BaiMleg  Centraeter 
.e.Arehlteeteral  Braftnnan 

•  e*.8traetaral  Draftsman 
eee*8tmetaral  Engineer 
o...fenerete  Engineer 
oee.rirll  Engineer 

•  .•.Hnrveyer 
•••.Heehanleal  Engineer 

•  ••.Neehnnieal  Drafumaa 
a.e.Hteam  Engleeer 
ee..Raaleip$kl  Engineer 
ere.Gns  Engine  Engineer 

•  ...One  Tmetnr  Engineer 


•••.Lnwyer 
••••Beekkeeper 
•oe.StenegraplMr 
••••FrlTBte  SMretary  ' 
oee.Aeeenntant 
••••Ceet  Aeeoentant 
.CertTd  Pnblk 
••••Anditer 

•  a  ••  Bnelnese  Mannger 
••••Fire  Ins.  Inspeetor 
••••Fire  Ins.  Ad|nster 
•••.Ftre  Ins.  Eipert 

•  •••Heving  Pietnre  Op*r 
••••SnnlUry  Engineer 
••••Irrigation  Engineer 
••••Textile  Bow 
•...College  Frepnratery 
••••Aote.  Meehaeleian 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  course  you  went  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


itcofco 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


i6 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


IS  the  man  saying? 


How  should  we  know  ?  But  of  one  thing 
we  are  certain.  It  would  take  more  than 
the  Humorous  Number  of  Life  to  make 
him  feel  any  better. 


EacItieJ 
find  One  Dtl- 
❖V  lar  (Cuite 
0/  Foreifi 

A,  /  $!.»«).  Send  Lin 
r/  for  three  tnontto  te 


Humorous  Number  is  something  new.  It 
will  probably  never  be  repeated.  All 
the  wit  and  humor  in  the  world  in 
one  number,  Tuesday  noon,  April 
14.  Ten  cents.  Walk  up  to 
your  newsdealer  and  tell 
him  you  want  the  only 
Humorous  Number 
Life  ever  issued. 

He’ll  know. 


Open  only  to  new  rotocribeni 
subscription  renewed  St  thlt  ist*- 

S4  West  31st  Street,  New  YoA  « 

irSS.M.  CsHdwB$S.SZ. 


■  Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  ^^siting  your  dealer. 
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FINAL  DATE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BEFORE  THE  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 
WILL  BE  MAY  28th 


Pm 


The  two  old  sayings  which  preach  promptness, 

^‘Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot”  and 


“Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one 
knows  how  soon  iron  cools  and  how  soon  rain  comes.  But  some 
people  are  surprised  when  the  spirit  of  these  adages  is  expressed 
in  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  purchase  the  new 
Encyclopa^ia  Britannica  today. 


End  of  the 
Direct  Sale 
to  the  Public 

The  public 

has  been  ob¬ 
serving,  with 
satisfaction,  month 
liter  month,  that  the 
price  of  the  work  is 
wy  moderate,  and 
tint  the  system  of 
partial  payments 
»kes  it  easy  for 
riiMst  anybody  to 
oktain  the  work. 


Price  to  be  $29 
to  $50  More 

N  o  M  ore 
Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments 

SO  many  pur¬ 
chasers — more 
than  (50,000 — 
have  already  made 
their  hay,  and  they 
have  had  so  much  to 
say  about  its  excel¬ 
lence,  that  sunny 
weather  is  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course. 
On  the  contrary,  it 
is  exceptional. 


'  Plain  rules  of  business,  as  inexorable  as  the  laws  of  nature,  make  it  inevitable  that  the  terms 
■■poo  which  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  be  sold  after  the  next  few  weeks  shall  be  such 
«to  yield  a  profit  commensurate  with  the  very  large  investment  (.$l,o00,000)  which  the  production 
■  this  new  summary  of  all  human  knowledge  necessitated. 


lUould  not  ^ve  been  so  good  a  book  as  it  is  if  il 
mm  nude  with  so  small  a  capital  investment  as  tc 
TK  '**  ^*”8  permanently  sold  on  the  present  terms 
purchase  the  book  later,  instead  o 
/■■^themselves  of  the  present  opportunity,  wil 
W  mm  |29  to  $50  more  than  the  present  low  prices 
“«  W1  pay  that  higher  price  in  cash. 


When  the  haymaker  neglects  the  chance  the  brief 
sunshine  gives  him,  he  is  at  any  rate  indulging  himself 
by  postponing  hard  work.  But  the  reader  who  defers 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  Encyclopiaedia  Britannica  is,  for 
some  time,  denying  himself  the  use  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  the  most  serviceable  of  books — foregoing  a 
pleasure  that  may  be  his  today. 


the  last  page  of  this  notice  stands  the  order  form.  A  name  inscribed  in  the  space 
*<1  for  it  there  is  a  name  added  to  those  who  are,  at  the  present  moment,  striking 
while  the  iron  is  hot  and  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 


NEW  YORK,  120  West  32d  Street 

nu»  .  (Sixth  Floor) 

PHILADELPHIA,  945  Drexel  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 
TORONTO  ....  Kent  Bldg. 
Monadnock  Bldg. 


n 
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THE  MEANING  of  the  CHANGE- Why  the  Price  o/ifc 


Many  readers,  when  they  see  this  an¬ 
nouncement  for  the  first  time,  will 
wonder  why  the  sale,  direct  to  the 
public,  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  to 
be  discontinued,  why  the  instalment  system  is  to 
be  abandoned,  and  why  the  price  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  increased.  These  three  queries  are  vir¬ 
tually  the  same,  and  may  be  condensed  into  one: 
“Why  should  it  suddenly  be  made  much  more 
difficult  for  the  average  man  to  obtain  the  book?” 

The  question  is  quite  justified.  The  reader 
is  not  asking  a  grocer  how  he  buys  and  sells 
sugar,  but  asking  those  who  have  assumed  the 
grave  responsibility  of  controlling  an  educational 
work  of  undeniable  usefulness  to  all  English- 
speaking  people,  and  who  are  virtually  in  the 
p>osition  of  trustees  or  custodians,  why  they  find 
it  necessary  to  increase  its  price  and  impose 
new  conditions  of  sale. 

In  the  first  place,  these  custodians  are  in  the 
unusual  position  of  having  created  the  property 
they  are  administering.  Only  a  little  while  ago, 
the  words  in  the  book  were  unwritten,  the 
thoughts  not  formulated;  the  paper  was  flax  in 
the  fields,  the  leather  on  the  backs  of  flocks. 


MAKING  TIIH  ROOK 
A  Great  Responsihilify 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  been,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  of  great  service  in 
the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  by 
all  intelligent  Americans  has  been  regarded 
with  genuine  pride.  But  it  is  not  a  perennial. 
Each  edition  must  in  the  course  of  years  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  better  one.  The  advance  of 
knowledge  effected  by  a  new  generation,  the 
new  events,  and  the  new  view  of  old  events 
must  be  adequately  represented.  And  the  tax¬ 
payer  does  not  assume  the  task  of  providing 
the  money  to  make  and  distribute  a  new  edition 
of  this  indispensable  book. 

The  task  involves  two  risks — one  moral  and 
one  financial: 

If  an  unscholarly  or  inaccurate  edition  were 
made,  its  undertakers  would  be  justly  execrated 
by  the  public.  And  if  they  do  their  work  well 
and  in  accordance  w'ith  the  high  standard  of 
preceding  editions,  they  are  entitled  to  such 
recognition  as  the  press,  the  general  public, 
and  also  the  foremost  educational  authorities 
accorded  to  the  editorial  staff  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  new  11th  edition. 


SFI.LING  THK  BOOK 
An  Hnorinous  Investment 
The  financial  risk  is  very  great — nowadays 
much  greater  than  when  the  book  was  smaller; 
when  the  volumes  were  issued  one  by  one  and 
sold  for  cash,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year. 


The  contents  of  the  11th  edition  of  the  Enevek^ 
paedia  Britannica  (40,(J00  articles,  44,000^1 
words)  were  prepared,  at  an  expense  of 
$1,500,000,  as  an  undivided  whole,  so  that  lE 
the  volumes  are  of  uniform  date.  While  this 
radical  departure  from  previous  methods  en 
abled  the  editors  to  make  a  much  better  Encr 
clopaedia  Britannica  than  ever  before,  it  lis 
the  most  expensive  method,  but  the  pubit 
was  bound  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  In  faa 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  world 
of  scholarship  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
reading  public  in  general,  are  under  a  lastiii| 
obligation,  in  that  a  vast  sum  was  paid  out  to 
make  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  a  more  pne- 
tical  work  of  reference  than  ever  before  and  o« 
more  convenient  to  use — and  it  was  then  sentto 
any  subscriber  who  paid  only  $o.00withhisordei. 

This  trifling  initial  payment  is  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturing  cost— quite  aput 
from  the  literary  cost  and  the  cost  of  selling- 
in  respect  of  each  set  that  goes  out  to  subsoib- 
ers.  It  would  not  be  beside  the  mark  to  state 
that  at  one  time  more  than  $4,000,000  was 
locked  up  in  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannia 
To  recover  these  various  costs  would  be  a  matter 
of  years,  inasmuch  as  every  set  delivered  to 
subscribers  on  the  deferred  payment  systei 
would  automatically  call  for  an  ever-increasing 
capital  outlay,  and  would  entail  enormous  finan¬ 
cial  responsibilities. 


THK  PLAN  OF  SAI.H 
In  Two  Periods 


Such  being  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it 
solved  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  sale,  which  woolc 
assure  a  swift  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  bool 
while  it  was  new.  It  was  determined  that  there  shoelc 
be  two  distinct  periods  of  distribution: 

First,  a  rapid  sale  on  monthly  payments  and  a  a 
low  price, — direct  to  the  public. 

Second,  a  slow  but  steady  sale  through  agents  ani 
booksellers,  for  cash  payment,  at  a  higher  price. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  first  sale  would  not  jw 
a  fair  percentage  of  profit.  So  far,  it  would  not  x 
commercially  speaking,  “  good  business.”  It  wouldn 
volve  the  heavy  interest  charges  and  the  large  orp;--- 
tion  which  attend  selling  for  instalments.  To  coni; 
indefinitely  that  system  would  make  the  investment . 
paper,  printing,  and  binding  so  great  that  the  opera'' 
would  become  unwieldy.  But  the  instalment  sa.- 
would  create  a  demand  for  the  book  which 
be  satisfied  at  the  time ;  and  that  demand  would  a- 
ward  be  satisfied  by  a  prolonged  sale  under 
book-selling  conditions,  at  the  higher  price  and 
substantial  profit.  ,  .  .. 

Th;:t  was  the  method  originally  arranged  tor  - 
sale  of  the  new  edition.  The  first  of  the 
of  sale,  now  nearly  at  an  end,  has  already  jusU  ^ 

expectation  that  it  would  quickly  establish  me  reOT 

of  the  11th  edition  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  An^ 
this  final  subscription  sale,  anyone  who  wane 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  must  buy  it  and 
buys  and  pays  for  any  other  book-— but «  wm  - 
him  from  $29.00  to  $50.00  more,  according  to  the 
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encyclopaedia  BKITANNICA  Must  Be  Kaisud 


order  NOW -AND  A\  01D  DHLAV  IN  DKLIN  HHV 

Immediate  delivery  of  complete  sets  can  be  guaranteed  in  the  case  of  orders 
^  shall  be  received  promptly.  The  stock  now  on  hand  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  infficient  to  meet  temporary  requirements.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible 
10  anticipate  the  actual  demand  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  consequent 
noao  the  impending  change  in  the  method  of  sale  and  the  increase  in  price, 
l^demand  for  wheat,  for  steel  rails,  for  boots  and  shoes,  or  any  other  staple 
ofodoct,  is  known  within  reasonable  approximation  from  year  to  year. 

n*  ear  can  foretell  the  probable  sale  of  an  indispensable  book.  The  wide 
onblicitT  given  to  the  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  monthly  pay- 
mint  privilege  and  the  advance  in  the  price  has  been  followed  by  an  increase 
of  125  per  cent  in  the  daily  sales.  Should  this  continue,  another  printing  of  the 
toik  will  prove  to  be  necessary.  The  printing  of  a  comparatively  small  edition 
fl(5,000  sets  (145,000  volumes)  requires  the  uninterrupted  running  of  16  cylinder 
pnaes  for  a  period  of  six  months.  India  paper,  furthermore,  is  only  supplied 
b;  one  mill,  while  the  production  oftheskinsfor  binding  will  involve  a  contract 
for  leather  far  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  upon  the  leather  manufacturers. 

Will  it  be  necessary  for  the  publishers  to  print  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
ifita  before  the  present  sale  ends?  How  many  more  sets  will  be  required  before 
when  the  sale  will  be  closed? 

These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  now — and  they  can  only 
koosweredtpithiH  the  next  few  weeks  by  subscribers  themselves. 

Those  who  make  use  of  the  order  form  accompanying  this  notice  will  be 
m  rf prompt  delivery.  But  prompt  delivery  cannot  be  guaranteed  beyond  a 
cotain  number  of  orders,  and  subscribers  who  delay  sending  their  orders  until 
lily,  may  be  informed  that  they  will  have  to  wait  until  October  or  November 
bdm  the  books  will  reach  them. 


Outside  measurements :  19 

inches  wide,  10  inches  deep, 
35  inches  high.  Price,  $.'<.7.'>  or 
1  monthly  payments  of  $.'>.00, 


ACLEARIN(}  norSK  OF  .MODFRN  TUOrGHT,  KNOW LFDG !•: 

AND  ACIIIFVFMENT 

Through  which  the  layman  can  pass  his  doubts  and  difficulties  with  the  certain  assurance  that  no 
iMoeable  demand  for  information  will  be  dishonored.  It  is  an  absolutely  necessary  book,  in  view 
•ftheitreas  of  life  and  the  vast  expansion  of  the  world’s  activities,  to  any  man 
iho  withes  to  be  of  his  age  and  not  merely  in  it 
The  work  has  all  the  comprehen-  If  every  other  book  in  the  world  were 

‘itmesi  of  an  ideal  library,  the  quick  destroyed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  so 


axeiiibility  as  to  contents  of  an  ordinary 
iktioDary,  and  (in  the  convenient  India 
pqier,  flexible  leather-bound  format)  the 
upncedented  quality  in  a  work  of  ref- 
ttnce  of  being  as  easily  handled  as  a 
ugazine. 

ha  necessity  as  a  resource  is  measured 
bltkekelplessness  of  even  the  most  learned 
ain^ve  in  the  face  of  the  vast  complex 
•fthings  knowahle,  and  its  value  in  use 
ly  the  thoroughness  with  which  every- 
tkag  that  can  possibly  interest  a  civilized 
pwple  has  been  traversed  and  indexed  by 
he  experts  who  wrote  it. 


far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  human  story 
from  its  pages,  in  which  1,"50(1  representa¬ 
tive  experts  give  an  exhaustive  account  of 
all  human  achievement. 

Vast  as  is  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
it  is  finite,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
exhaust  its  essential  contents  within  the  com- 
pa.ss  of  28,1.50  quarto  pages  of  1  ..5*  H  ( words 
each,  and  at  the_  same  time  to  preserve 
an  encyclopaedic  arrangement  by  which, 
with  the  further  aid  of  an  index  volume 
containing  (500,000  references,  any  isolated 
item  of  information  is  instantly  accessible. 


IHH  .MOST  USEFUL  BOOK  and  the  Cheapest 

all  question,  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  most  useful  book  in  the 
and  at  the  same  time,  considering  its  enormous  variety  of  contents,  the  cheapest. 
Mpurc^er  pays  at  the  rate  cf  $4.75  for  a  volume  containing  1  ,.50t  1,000  words  and  2.50  in- 
I  illustrations.  It  will  still  be — afterthissale — a  cheap  book  at  $5.75  a  volume.  But 

by  that  time  the  facil- 


fill  Limp  Velvet 
Saede 


A  Favorite  Binding 


the  suede-bound  volumes  is  ensured  by  the  use 
“■p,  velvet-finished  leather,  comers  rounded  in  Prayer-Book  style. 


ity  of  making  small 
monthly  payments  of 
$.5.00  (only  17  cents 
a  day)  will  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  you 
will  have  to  pay  at 
the  rate  of  ^5.75  a 
volume,  and  pay  the 
whole  price  in  cash. 

Those  who  wish  to 
complete  their  pay¬ 
ments  in  4,  8  or  12 
months  may  do  so  at 
very  little  more  than 
cash  prices. 


Suede-bound  set  on  hori¬ 
zontal  shelves.  Sold  only 
with  bookcase  (included  in 
price). 
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The  Price  "Vjdirirrhan;,icJ  After  May  28th 


t)f  the  new 
paedia 

$2^)  to  $50  more  than  at  present — will  not  be  an  extrava-  | 
gant  price  for  the  book,  hui  it  would  he  an  extravatiance  | 
for  you  to  pay  it  needlessly,  by  neglecting  this  opportunity  \ 
to  pay  less.  f 


I 


THh  BINDINGS  a  choice  of  four  styles.  Of  these  the  dark  red  full  morocco  forms  the  handsaa^' 
^  addition  to  any  library,  worthy  a  collection  of  the  most  expensively-lxmnd  books.  Tie 


leather  is  genuine  African  goat  skin,  full  thickness  of  the  hide ;  the  greenish  black  sheepskin  by  its  flexitain 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  handled,  and  its  comely  appearance,  has  proved  the  most  popular  with  the  general  p«bk 
The  leather  is  of  full  thickness  and  shows  the  natural  grain  of  the  polished  skin ;  the  cloth  binding,  with  stiff  boenis. 
is  naturally  the  cheapest,  but  for  a  work  likely  to  be  used  constantly  for  years,  its  durability  cannot  be  guannteei 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  binding,  ( India  Paper)  in  full  limp  velvet  suede,  Prayer  Book  style,  round 

gilt  edges.  The  leather  is  of  full  tkick 
ness,  and  the  color  mole  grey.  Tk 
velvety  surface  offered  by  the  natini 
nap  of  the  leather  is  gratifying  alike  lo 
the  eye  and  the  touch ;  having  extrene 
flexibility,  the  backs  may  be  folded 
against  each  other,  and  the  volumeaii 
be  doubled  up  and  slipped  into  a  coti 
pocket.  (See  photo  on  preceding pageL 


Form  of  Subscription  for  the  LAST  SALE  on  the 
Instalment  System  and  Before  the  Price  is  increased 

The  Encyclopaedi.\  Brit.annic.a  Co., 

1 20  West  32nd  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  edition,  29  volumes, 

published  by  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  of  England.  I  encloseg  _ 

(l)aymenr^™*fuu)  ^  agree  to  send  the  second  and  all  subsequent  payments 
on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  following  month  until  payment  is  complete,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  style  of  binding  and  the  terms  of  payment  indicated  by  the  X  1  have  placed 
in  one  of  the  squares  below,  showing  my  selection.  It  is  agreed  that  I  sliall  keep  the 
books,  but  the  title  does  nut  i>ass  to  me  until  the  total  amount  has  been  paid.  Terms, 
E.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Please  indicate  style  of  binding  desired  by  marking  a  cross  X  in  one  of  the 
squares  shown  below. 


□ 


INDIA  PAPER. 

Strongly  recommended,  especially  in 
the  Leathtr  bindings. 
CLOTH  (ordinary  covers). 


31  monthly  payments  of 

i 

4  “ 

Cash  Price  .  .  ,  . 


□ 


FULL  SHEEPSKIN  (flexible).  '| 
$.■>.00 


37  monthly  payments  of 
12  “ 

8  “ 

4  " 

Cash  Price  .  .  ,  . 


□  FULL  LIMP  SUEDE 

(Prayer-Book  Style). 

46  monthly  payments  of  ,  .  f.‘>.00 

30  .‘  ■  ■■ 

22 
12 
8 
4 

Cash  Price 


After  this  Sale  these 
Prices  will  be 


$29.00  more, 
i.e., 

{iKki.To  ca.sh. 


$36.50  more, 
i.e., 

$20.3.25  cash. 


□ 


FULL  MOROCCO  (flexible). 


47  monthly  payments  of 
12  “ 

8  “ 

4  •• 

Cash  Price  .  .  .  . 


Same  .  . 
Address  _ 


$45.00  more, 
i.e., 

$255.25  cash. 


$50.00  more, 
i.e., 

$207.5(1  ca-sh. 


OccMpatian. 

1/  in  bsssiness  1 

add  business  address.  S  - 

If  you  wrish  to  have  a  bookcase  for  the  India  pai>er  impression,  please  mark  a  cross  X 
in  one  of  the  squares  shuwm  below. 

□  (1)  Single  tier,  solid  mahogany  :  cash  (or  3  monthly  payments  of  $.^.(M)after 

payments  for  the  book  are  completed). 

I  I  (2)  Two  tier,  solid  mahogany  :  $8.75  cash  (or  2  monthly  payments  of  $>.(X>  each). 


INDI  A  PAPER  .\ND  OR 


DINAKV  PAPER 

- -  '  ordinan 

compactness,  flexibility,  and  lightness  of 
the  India  paper  edition,  in  its  vanooi 
bindings  (occupying  a  cubic  space  of 
but  2  feet),  immediately  appeal^  to  the 
general  public.  Of  the  tiil,fl(B  sets 
already  bought,  91  have  been  00 
India  paper  and  only  (these  being 
chiefly  for  public  institutions)  on  onfa 
ary  piaper,  the  same  as  that  usedfortke 
old  9th  Edition. 


.\N  ORDER  FORM 


is  printed  opposite.  It  should  be  cst 
off  and  mailed  at  once.  The  readn. 
unless  he  wishes  to  deny  himself  and. 
it  may  be,  bis  children,  the  posaeaaion 
of  the  most  wonderful  book  in  the 
world,  has  before  him  a  simple  alter¬ 
native: 

He  can  purchase  the  new  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  NOW  for  tt.O 
a  xfolume,  and  while  the  option  of 
making  monthly  prayments  is  ttil 
open  to  him. 

OR 

he  can  obtain  the  work  LATER.  foJ® 
an  agent  or  bookseller,  for  $164.75 
cash,  and  proportionately  higher 
prices  in  the  leather  bindings- 

Should  you  for  any  reason  contem¬ 
plate  purcha-sing  the  ordinary,  or 
patter  impression,  please  wnte  tor 
special  order  form.  The  present  ca. 
prices  are  Cloth  $i:i0.50  (to  be  increa.«rt 
$29.(X)),  or  29  monthly 
$5.0U.  Also  bound  in  Half- Morocco. 


(Sm  three  breceding  hates) 


Ai^ame. 


mrough  the  first  crude  telescope,  and  in  the  same  way  how  tho 
01  otbera  (five  the  inside  facts  about  themselves  and  tl 
■Si  witnessed  and  took  part  in— facts  which  tfi 

history  nerer  even  mentions.  Every  account  is  i 
theoritfinal  manuscript,  pap 
“"let  or  inscribed  cylinder:  every  contribution  is  fro 
iKwal  eye-witness  or  participant.  Everything  is  coverei 
****  the  events  which  happened  almost  yesterday. 


Send  us  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  the  Lihraiy  on  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS, 
and  mail  you  FREE  a  book  of  rare,  documents  showing 
curious  inscriptione.  There  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  sets,  so  act  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

You  assume  no  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 

The  book  is  free. 

But  up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  documents  contained  in  this  work 
were  not  available  to  the  general  public.  They  existed  only  as 
"ttoglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets  and  rock  cylinders,  as  curi¬ 
ous  characters  on  papyrus  and  parchment,  as  half-forgotten 
tSBpblets,  brochures,  and  obscure  reports  in  widely  scattered  libra- 
nn and  museums.  It  took  over  one  hundred  research  specialists 
M  years  to  simply  prepare  matter  for  The  Library  of  OriKinal 
sources;  the  expense  ran  into  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

What  This  Great  Work  Gives  You 

Now  that  this  gigantic  undertaking  is  finished  you  may  sit 
"V  your  lamp  and  have  it  all  before  you  in  thes,' 

^nniul,  hnely  printed  books.  You  can  read  how  Tacitus,  for 
•  11  e  *  taw  the  Christians  burned  before  Nero, 

krk  n  j  "n'atched  Socrates  drink  the  death-cup  of  hem- 


Wlwankee,  Wfs. 

y  Send  me  the  FREE 
^  book  ot  rare  documents, 
showing  curious  inscrip- 
^ tions  of  the  Ancients,  and 
tell  me  of  your  easy  {»yment 
^  offer.  I  assume  no  obligation, 
the  book  and  all  you  send  me  is  to 
f  ^  be  yVrr,  and  no  salesman  is  to  call. 


The  Stratagem  of  Cyrus  1 

Histories  say  that  Cyrus  captured  Babylon  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  river 
Euphrates  which  flowed  through  the  city  and  entering  under  the  gates  upon  the  dried- 
up  river  bed,  but  Cyrus’  own  story  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  inscribed  on  the  cylinder 
illustrated  here,  gives  a  very  different  version.  This  TRUE  account  appears  in 


The  Library  of 


Original  Sources 

It  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  instances  in  this  remarkable  work  which  proves  that 
the  only  way  to  get  at  the  authentic,  bed-rock  facts  about  the  world’s  neat  men  and 
events  is  to  go  back  to  the  sources  of  information  themselves,  to  the 
writings  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with  the  great  events  they 
described;  to  the  first-hand  accounts  of  tne  actuaj  participants,  eye¬ 
witnesses,  thinkers,  discoverers,  inventors  and  soldiers  whose  deeds 
and  ideas  have  lived  from  the  very  earliest  times  down  to  today. 
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about  it,  Joe?  Give  it  to  us 
if  j  y  I  straight.”  And  Joe  certainly  does. 

I  I  £  ^  There  are  lots  of  people  in  this  country 

S  who  believe  that  if  Joe  Tinker  hadn’t 

signed,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  Federal 
League.  In  this  article  Joe  Tinker  himself  tells  us 
how  the  “Feds.”  came  into  existence,  and  the  reasons 
why  he  joined.  Here’s  a  big  inside  story  showing 
how  a  popular  and  trusted  player  put  through  a  deal 
that  trained  business  men  with  millions  at  command 
couldn’t  accomplish. 


FEDERAL 

LEAGUE 


JOE  TINKER 


By  JOE  TINKER 

'y^ybodgs 
e 
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lA 


HIS 

MAJESTY’S 

RAG-TIME 


By 

ROBERT 

EMMET 

MAC- 

ALARNEY 


Teddy  Boy,  you  look 
as  if  you  were  trying 
to  see  over  to  Jersey.  ** 


it  was  much  farther  th^  that  he  was 
||[  g  trying  to  see,  and  if  she  had  known  that 

I  T])  ifJ  “Teddy  Boy”  was  a  real  live  Prince,  little 

||  ^  ij  Trix  Mortimer  would  have  had  the  worst 

H  g—— attack  of  stage-fright  in  her  career.  You  see 
she  knew  him  only  as  her  dancing  partner 
at  the  Casino,  and  “Teddy  Boy”  had  reasons  for  not  telling 
her  who  he  really  was.  What  they  were  and  why  the  heir 
to  a  European  throne  should  have  been  tangoing  on  the  Casino 
stage,  make  a  mighty  interesting  little  story. 
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Everybody's 

Wants  Representatives 

Ambitious  men  and  women  who  will  look  after 
our  subscription  interests  in  their  neighborhood. 

They  can  earn  from  $5.00  to  $50.00  per  month  in  their 
spare  time. 

The  work  is  very  simple,  very  pleasant.  It  will  not 
conflict  with  your  present  duties.  An  hour  or  so  a  week — 
whatever  you  can  conveniently  spare — is  all  that  is  needed. 

Better  still,  no  previous  experience,  no  special  training, 
is  necessary  to  succeed.  We  will  furnish  full  equipment 
and  instructions  free.  No  investment  is  needed. 

As  our  local  representative  you  will  collect  renewal 
orders  from  those  whose  subscriptions  expire  and  also  for¬ 
ward  as  many  new  orders  as  you  can  for  our  publications. 

There  are  many  whose  income  from  this  source  alone 
is  from  $1,500.00  to  $5,000.00  a  year.  There  are  hundreds 
who  earn  from  $5.00  to  $50.00  every  month. 

Drop  us  a  line  to-day  and  let  us  show  you  how  easily  you 
can  add  a  considerable  sum  each  month  to  your  income. 


Everybody's  Magazine 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York 
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Look 


cally  sealed  with 
OF  PURITY” 
*  solute  that  it  is 
ater-proof,  damp* 
proof,  dust- 
I  proof  —  even 
\  afr-proof« 


It’s  clean,  pure, 
healthful  if  it’s 
i  WRIGLEY’S 
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Give  aid  to  teeth, 

breath,  appetite  and  digestion. 
It’s  the  safe  besides  delicious 
and  beneficial  confection! 


BUY  IT  BY  THE  BOX 


for  85  cents— at  most  dealers, 


Esch  box  contains  twenty  5  cent 
packages.  They  stay  fresh  until  used. 


Chew  it  after  every  meal 


for  the 
spear 
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Your  ‘‘General 
Manager”  jm 


management  of  his 

home  to  his  real  “General  Manager” 
— the  wife  who  buys  the  food  and  who 
makes  a  study  of  its  nutritive  value. 
The  housewife  who  knows 


Shredded  Wheat 


has  already  solved  the  servant  problem  and  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  With 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  in  the  house  it  is  so  easy 
to  prepare  in  a  fevt^  moments  a  deliciously  nourish¬ 
ing  and  wholesome  meal  in  combination  with 
stewed  prunes,  baked  apples,  sliced  bananas,  or 
other  canned  or  preserved  fruits — a  meal  that  fur¬ 
nishes  highest  food  value  at  the  lowest  cost. 


THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit*  (heated  ia 
the  oven  to  restore  crispness)  will  supply 
all  the  nourishment  needed  for  a  half 
day’s  work.  Delicious  for  breakfast  or 
amy  other  meal  for  youngster*  or  grown¬ 
up*.  Try  toasted  TRISCUIT,  the  shred¬ 
ded  wheat  wafer,  for  lunpheon  with  butter 
or  cheese. 

“It’s  All  in  the  Shreds” 
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EVERYBODY’S  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  TO  AMERICA 

HWE  WE  HAVE  THE  APRIL  OPENING  OF  THE  GOLF  SEASON  IN  UPPER  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
^rr  CAN  BE  SEES  BY  THE  CONSIDERABLE  GALLERY  FOLLOWING  THE  TWO  PROFESSIONALS  THAT 
■^INTEREST  IS  TAKEN  IN  THE  GAME.  ALEC  DUNWOODIE  HAS  HIS  PARTNER,  WILLIE  BALTUSROL, 
****£  down  AND  SEVEN  TO  PLAY,  AND  HAD  HE  NOT  GOT  IN  TROUBLE  ON  THE  SINGER  BUILDING 
“0  trapped  in  trinity  churchyard,  he  would  PROBABLY  HAVE  MADE  A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  THE 
COCtSE. 

^  »EAL-ESTATE  OPERATOR,  ABOUT  TO  DRIVE  IN  THE  FOREGROUND,  GOT  A  “BIRDIE”  ON  THE 
.^“•“ODSE  HOLE,  AND  IF  THE  MISERABLE  DUFFER  IN  THE  BUNKER  EVER  GETS  OUT,  AND  THE 
*WP  OF  ADVERTISING  MEN  WILL  KINDLY  HOLE  OUT  ON  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 
■AY  BEAT  HIS  OPPONENT,  THE  WHOLESALE  DRUGGIST,  WITH  A  NEAT  SCORE.  —  H.  G.  D. 
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You  can’ t  use  ordinary  scouring  pow¬ 
ders  on  such  fine  shining  surfaces  be¬ 
cause  scouring  powders  are  purposely 
made  to  scratch  and  scour,  for  hard 
rough  work.  Bon  Ami  is  for  polish¬ 
ing— -to  make  things  shine.” 


"Uke  the  chick 
that's  ne^ly 
hatched,  ' 

Bon  Ami  has 
ne’ver  scratched^ 


THE  BON  AMI  CO..  NEW  YORK 


'Cake  or  Powder ^  Madam 


Bon  Ami 


“You’ve  always  bought  the  cake  but 
perhaiis  you  will  like  your  Bon  Ami 
in  the  new  powder  form  even  better. 

**  Same  material,  exactly  (they 
couldn’t  improve  it),  same  uses,  same 
price. 

“Neither  one  will  ever  scratch. 

**You  can  use  Bon  Ami  Powder  boldly 
on  plate  glass  mirrors  and  windows, 
polished  nickel,  white  enamel  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  just  as  you  use 
the  cake. 


Bon  Ami  Powder  applied  with  a  wet 
cloth  yields  a  quick  white  lather. 
You  can  coat  a  window  with  the 
cleansing  grey  film  in  a  moment.  In 
another  moment  it  is  dry  and  comes 
off  with  a  sweep  of  a  soft  cloth,  leav¬ 
ing  no  streaks  or  smears. 

We  are  not  abandoning  the  cake  forth; 
we  are  simply 
making  both 
forms  so  as  to 
please  still 
more  people. 
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"PERSONS 

UNKNOWN 

BY  VIRGINIA  TRACY 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


Note  —Once  in  a  blue  moon  a  magazine  gets  a  real 
mystery  story — a  story  with  thrill  and  suspense — written  with 
literary  brilliance  arid  centering  about  real  people.  The  blue 
moon  is  here.  The  story  is  “Persons  Unknown."  The  thrill 
begins  with  a  dramatic  shadow  on  a  window  blind,  and  a  pistol 
shot.  The  writer  is  Virginia  Tracy,  new  to  Everybody’s  pages 
but  not  to  magazine  fiction.  And  the  people  are,  first  of  M, 
Christina  Hope,  a  beautiful  and  charming  young  actress,  and 
Bruce  Herrick,  a  rising  young  novelist. 

Enter  Bruce  Herrick. 


CHAPTER  I 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  NIGHT 


T  SEEMED  to  Herrick  that  it 

Iwas  a  woman’s  voice  he  heard, 
talking  on  wildly  through  the 
.  smothering  blackness  of  the  tor¬ 

rid  August  night. 

He  started  up  instantly,  sitting  upright 
on  the  bed  from  which  he  had  long  since 
tossed  all  covering.  Then  he  frowned  at  the 


tricks  which  the  heat  was  playing  upon  even 
such  strong  nerves  as  his.  What  if  it  were 
a  woman’s  voice  he  heard?  Neither  woman 
nor  girl  had,  for  the  present,  any  business 
whatever  anywhere  inside  his  head,  except 
that  Heroine  of  his  unfinished  novel,  whose 
photograph  he  had  had  framed  to  reign 
over  his  desk.  It  was  a  photograph  which 
he  had  found  last  winter,  forgotten,  in  a 
hotel  in  Paris,  and  it  had  seemed  to  him  the 
personality  he  had  been  looking  for. 
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The  novel  was  his  first  novel;  and  after  a 
long  day  of  laborious  failure  at  it,  Herrick, 
in  pure  despair,  had  early  flung  himself 
abed.  He  had  lain  there  waking  and  rest¬ 
less  upon  scorching  linen,  reluctantly  listen¬ 
ing,  listening:  to  the  passage  of  the  trolley- 
cars  on  upper  Broadway;  to  the  faint, 
threatening  grumble  of  the  subway;  the 
pitiful  crying  of  a  sick  baby;  the  advancing, 
dying  footfalls;  to  all  the  diabolic  malevo¬ 
lence  of  shrieking  or  chugging  automobiles 
— there  was  one  throbbing  away  under  his 
window  now. 

The  mere  act  of  sitting  up,  however,  re¬ 
called  him  from  the  mussy  stuflBness  in 
which  he  had  been  tossing.  Why,  he  was 
not  buried  somewhere  in  a  black  hole!  He 
w'as  occupying  his  landlady’s  best  bedroom 
— the  back  parlor,  indeed,  of  Mrs.  Grubey’s 
comfortable  flat.  Well,  and  to-morrow, 
after  two  months  of  loneliness,  of  one-sided 
conversations  with  the  maddeningly  mute 
countenance  of  his  Heroine  and  of  swapping 
jokes,  baseball  scores,  weather  prophecies, 
and  political  gossip  with  McGarrigle,  the 
policeman  on  the  beat,  he  was  going  to  take 
lunch  with  Jimmy  Ingham,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  publishers.  Everything  was  all 
right! 

That  peculiar  sense  of  waiting  and  watch¬ 
ing  was  growing  on  him  merely  with  the 
restless  brooding  of  the  night,  which  smelt 
of  thunder.  In  that  burning,  motionless  air 
there  was  expectancy  and  a  crouching  sense 
of  climax. 

Yet  it  was  not  so  late  but  that  in  the 
handsome  apartment-house  opposite,  an 
occasional  window  was  still  lighted.  The 
pale  blinds  of  one  of  these,  directly  on  a 
level  with  Herrick’s  humbler  casement, 
were  drawn  to  the  bottom;  and  Herrick 
vaguely  wondered  that  any  one  should  care 
to  shut  out  even  the  idea  of  air.  Just  then, 
behind  those  blinds,  some  one  began  to  play 
a  piano. 

The  touch  was  the  touch  of  a  master,  and 
Herrick  sat  listening  in  surprise.  The  tide 
of  lovely  melody  swept  boldly  out,  filling  the 
air  with  soaring  angels.  Could  j)eople  be 
giving  a  party? 

Herrick  got  to  his  feet  and  struck  a 
match.  Five  minutes  past  one!  If  he 
dressed  and  went  down  to  the  river,  he 
would  wake  Mrs.  Grubey  and  the  Grubey 
children.  He  resigned  himself,  glancing 
at  the  precious  letter  of  appointment  with 
Ingham  on  his  desk,  and  at  the  photograph 


of  his  Heroine,  looking  out  at  him  with 
her  quiet  eyes — shy  and^candid,  tender  and 
bravely  boyish,  and  cool  with  their  first 
youth.  To  her  he  sighed,  thinking  of  his 
novel,  “Well,  Evadne,  we  must  have 
faith!”  He  turned  out  the  light  again, 
sopped  the  drinking-water  from  his  pitcher 
over  his  head,  and  drew'  an  easy  chair  iq) 
to  the  window.  Some  one  across  the  street 
was  talking  on  and  on,  accompanied  by  the 
musician’s  now  soft  and  improvising  touch. 
Then,  in  Herrick’s  thoughts,  the  voice,  or 
voices,  and  the  fitful,  straying  music  began  to 
blend;  and  then  he  had  no  thoughts  at  all. 

He  was  wakened  by  a  demoniac  crash 
of  chords.  His  eyes  sprang  open;  and  there, 
on  the  blind  opposite,  was  the  shadow  of  a 
woman.  She  stood  there  with  her  back  to  . 
the  window,  lithe  and  tense,  and  suddenly 
she  flung  one  arm  up  and  out  in  such  a 
strange  and  splendid  gesture,  of  such  free 
and  desperate  passion,  as  Herrick  had 
never  seen  before.  For  a  full  minute  she 
stood  so,  and  then  the  gesture  broke,  as  if 
she  might  have  covered  her  face.  The 
music,  scurrying  onward  from  its  crash, 
had  never  ceased;  it  had  risen  again,  ringing 
triumphantly  into  the  march  from  “Faust,” 
a  man’s  voice  rising  furiously  writh  it,  and  it 
flashed  over  Herrick  that  they  might  be 
rehearsing  some  scene  in  a  play. 

Then  the  sound  of  a  pistol-shot  split 
through  the  night.  Immediately,  behind 
the  blind,  the  lights  went  out. 

CHAPTER  II 

HERRICK  FINDS  A  DOOR  BOLTED 

The  sleepy  boy  at  the  switchboard  of 
the  house  opposite  did  not  seem  to  feel  in 
the  situation  any  of  the  urgency’  which  had 
brought  Herrick  into  that  elegant  vestibule, 
barefoot  and  with  nothing  but  an  unbut¬ 
toned  ulster  over  his  pajama  trousers.  The 
boy  said  he  guessed  the  shot  wasn’t  a  shot; 
he  guessed  maybe  it  was  an  automobile  tire. 
There  couldn’t  be  a  lady  in  4-B,  anyhow; 
it  was  just  a  bachelor  apartment.  Well,  he 
supposed  it  was  4-B,  because  there  was 
always  complaints  of  him  playing  on  the 
piano  late  at  night. 

The  switchboard  called  him  imperatively 
as  he  spoke,  and  he  reluctantly  consented 
to  ring  up  the  superintendent.  Instinct¬ 
ively,  he  refrained  from  interfering  wlA 
Herrick  w’hen  that  young  man  possessed 
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himself  of  the  elevator  and  shot  to  the 
fourth  floor. 

There  were  no  further  noises,  no  call  for 
help,  no  woman’s  fleeing  figure.  But  Her¬ 
rick’s  sense  of  locality  guided  him  down  a 
little  hall,  upon  which,  toward  the  front, 
only  two  apartments  opened.  One  of 
these  was  lettered  4-B.  If  Herrick  had  not 
stopped  for  his  boots  he  had  for  his  revolv¬ 
er,  and  it  was  with  the  butt  end  of  this  that 
he  began  hammering  upon  the  sheet-iron 
surface  of  that  door.  There  was  no  answer. 
Was  he  too  late? 

The  other  door  opened  the  length  of  a 
short  chain.  A  little  man,  with  wisps  of 
woolly  gray  standing  up  from  his  head  as  if 
in  amazement,  brought  his  face  to  the 
opening  and  quavered:  “Be  careful!  You’ll 
get  hurt!  Be - ” 

“Great  Heaven!”  cried  Herrick.  “There’s 
a  woman  in  there!” 

“A  woman!  Why — I  thought  I  heard  a 
woman - !” 

“Theodore,”  came  a  voice  from  behind 
the  woolly  gentleman,  “don’t  you  oj)en  our 
door!  It’s  no  business  of  yours!” 

Herrick,  glancing  desperately  about  him 
for  any  aid,  was  sufficiently  aware  that  he 
might  be  making  a  fool  of  himself  for  noth¬ 
ing,  but  the  young  fellow  felt  that  was  a 
risk  he  had  to  take.  In  the  long  hall  cross¬ 
ing  the  little  one  he  could  hear  doors  open¬ 
ing;  the  clash  of  questioning  voices  mingled 
with  excited  cries.  And  then  came  a  girl’s 
voice  shrilling:  “Isn’t  anybody  going  to 
do  anything?”  A  husky  business  voice 
roared  from  secure  cover:  “You  don’t 
know  what  you  may  be  breaking  into, 
young  man!  You  may  get  yourself  in 
trouble.” 

Herrick  growled  through  his  teeth  an 
imprecation  that  ended  in,  “Hand  me  a 
screw-driver,  can’t  you?  And  a  hammer!” 
The  sweat  was  pouring  down  his  face  from 
the  pressure  of  his  strength  upon  the  lock, 
but  the  lock  held.  What  was  going  on  in 
there?  Or — what  had  ceased  to  go  on?  He 
could  hear  Theodore  tremblingly  protesting: 
“I  have  telephoned  for  the  suj>erintendent 
— he  has  the  keys.  It’s  the  superintendent’s 
business — ”  Had  the  one  shot  done  the 
trick?  Then,  above  the  stair-head,  across 
the  longer  hall,  ap|)eared  the  helmet  of  a 
policeman.  At  his  heels  came  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  carrying  the  keys. 

The  policeman  was  jolted  from  his  first 
idea  of  arresting  Herrick  by  Herrick’s  wel¬ 


coming  cr>',  “Get  a  gait  on  you,  McGarri- 
gle!”  which  proclaimed  to  him  a  valued 
acquaintance;  then,  with  a  hand 
with  excitement,  the  half-dressed  superin¬ 
tendent  fitted  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  lock 
turned,  but  nothing  happened.  The  door 
was  bolted  on  the  inside. 

The  recaptured  elevator  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  the  superintendent  sang  out:- 
“Get  the  engineer!  Hurry  !  Make  him 
hurry!  You  heard  no  cries — no?”  he  asked 
of  Herrick.  And  he  stood  wiping  his  face 
and  breathing  hard. 

The  halls  had  begun  to  be  bravely  peo*. 
pled.  Also  a  second  policeman  had  arrived. 
And  the  information  spread  that  one  of 
these  reassuring  figures  had  been  left  in  the 
hall  down-stairs  and  that  another  had  gone 
to  the  roof.  Curiosity,  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable  and  respectable  now,  made  itsdf 
audible  and  even  visible  on  every  side; some 
adventurers  from  the  street  had  sallied  in. 
When  McGarrigle  asked  the  superintendent, 
“Any  way  we  can  get  a  look-in?”  some  one 
immediately  volunteered,  “There’s  Mrs. 
Willing’s  apartment  right  across  the  en¬ 
trance-court.  You  can  see  in  both  these 
rooms  from  hers.” 

“Only  two  rooms?” 

“Parlor,  bedroom,  and  bath,”  said  some¬ 
body  in  the  tone  of  a  prosp)ectus. 

“You  go  see  what  you  can  see,  Clancy,” 
said  McGarrigle  to  the  second  policeman. 
“Now,  Mr.  Herrick?” 

Herrick  told  what  he  knew,  and  McGar¬ 
rigle  plied  him  with  attentive  questions. 
Herrick’s  own  eyes  were  on  the  engineer’s 
steel.  Would  it  never  spring  the  boll? 
“If  only  she’d  cry  out!”  he  said.  “Why 
doesn’t  she  make  some  sign?” 

“You’re  sure  ’twas  him  fired?” 

“That  shadow  had  no  revolver.” 

“He’s  done  for  her,  then.  Elst  he’d 
never  have  barricaded  himself  like,  in  there. 
He  didn’t  give  himself  a  dose,  after?” 

“Only  the  one  shot.” 

“If  there’s  an  inquest  you’ll  be  wanted.” 

“All  right.  But  why  hasn’t  he  tried  to 
gain  time  with  some  kind  of  parley — some 
kind  of  bluff?” 

“Knows  he’s  cornered.  He’ll  show  fight 
as  we  go  in  on  him.  If  there’s  more  than 
one — ”  The  bolt  gave. 

McGarrigle  turned  like  a  fury\  “Clear 
the  hall,”  he  cried. 

There  was  a  confused  movement.  Obe¬ 
dient  souls  disappeared. 
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Clancy  returned  and  reported  the  front 
room  inWsible  from  Mrs.  Willing’s  side 
window,  the  shade  of  its  owm  side  window 
being  down.  In  the  bedroom  and  bath  all 
lights  out,  but  shades  up  and  nothing  stir¬ 
ring. 

“Any  hall?” 

The  superintendent  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

“No  fire-escapes,  you  say?” 

“No.  Fire-proof  building.” 

“They’re  right  ahead  of  us,  then.  You 
keep  back,  Mr.  Herrick.” 

Again,  with  a  long  shudder,  the  door 
gave. 

The  whole  hall  seemed  to  give  a  gasping 
breath.  McGarrigle  growled.  “I’ll  have  no 
mix-up  in  this  hall!”  He  favored  Herrick 
with  a  wink  that  said,  “See  me  clear  ’em 
out!”  “Clancy,  you  stay  here  by  the  door; 
pick  out  half  a  dozen  of  ’em  that  see  it 
through  and  hold  ’em  to  be  witnesses.” 

The  halls  were  cleared.  Locks  clicked  as 
if  by  simultaneous  miracles,  and  even  the 
adventurers  from  the  street  could  be  heard 
in  full  flight.  Herrick  and  McGarrigle  ex¬ 
changed  grim  smiles.  “Nowd  You  keep 
back,  Mr.  Herrick!  Clancy,  look  out!” 

The  engineer  jump>ed  to  one  side.  The 
door  sw’ung  op)en. 

It  gave  directly  into  the  dark  room  which 
had  lately  been  full  of  light  and  music  and  a 
woman’s  passionate  grace.  Not  a  breath, 
not  a  movement,  greeted  the  invaders.  No 
shadow  now'  on  the  white  blind.  Whatever 
was  within  the  dusk  simply — waited.  Her¬ 
rick,  pushing  past  Clancy,  entered  the  room 
with  McGarrigle.  Behind  them  the  sup)er- 
intendent  leaned  in  and  pressed  an  electric 
button.  Light  sprang  forth,  flooding  everj'- 
thing. 

The  room  was  empty. 

CHAPTER  III 

SOMETHING  ELSE  IS  FOUND 

“Get-away,  eh?”  said  McGarrigle,  grimly. 

The  superintendent,  shaken  and  wide- 
eyed,  responded  only,  “The  bolt!” 

They  glanced  round  them,  nonplused. 

The  large  living-room  up)on  wWch  they 
had  entered  was  richly  furnished,  but  it 
had  no  screens  nor  hidden  corners  and,  on 
that  summer  night,  the  w'indows  w’ere  un¬ 
draped.  The  doorway  in  which  they  stood 
faced  the  great  window  that  took  up 


nearly  all  the  frontage  of  the  room.  The 
door  opened  against  the  left  wall.  Just 
beyond  the  door,  along  that  left  wall,  stood 
the  piano;  beyond  that  a  couch;  between 
the  head  of  the  couch  and  the  front  window 
the  wall  was  cut  up  to  the  molding  by  one 
of  those  high,  narrow  doors  which,  in  a 
modern  apartment  house,  indicate  the  wel¬ 
come,  though  inopportune,  closet.  This 
door  was  the  single  object  of  suspicion.  In 
the  right  wall,  opening  on  the  entrance- 
court,  directly  opposite  the  piano  but  also 
with  its  blind  draw’n,  was  another  window  of 
ordinary  size. 

“The  bedroom,”  said  the  superintendent, 
moistening  his  lips,  “ ’s  on  the  court,  there.” 
Then  they  obser\’ed,  to  their  right,  beyond 
a  narrow  strip  or  panel  of  wall,  the  bed¬ 
room’s  arch  hung  w’ith  hea\'y  portieres. 
And  the  sight  of  these  portieres  carried  with 
it  a  cold  thrill. 

McGarrigle  walked  over  to  the  door  in 
the  wall  and  tried  it.  It  was  locked  and 
there  was  no  key  in  the  lock.  “WTiat’s 
this?” 

“A  closet.” 

“Op)en  it,  engineer.  Clancy,  you  stand 
by  him.” 

He  went  up  to  the  portieres,  opened  them 
with  some  caution,  and  peered  in.  Faced 
only  by  an  empty  room,  he  jerked  at  the 
portieres  to  throw  them  back;  they  were 
very  heavy’  and  the  humidity  made  their 
rings  stick  to  the  pole,  so  that  Deutch,  the 
superintendent,  running  to  his  assistance, 
held  one  aside  for  him,  while  with  his  other 
hand  he  himself  fumbled  to  spring  on  the 
bedroom  light.  Herrick  was  hard  upon 
McGarrigle’s  heels,  but,  a  look  roimd  re¬ 
vealing  nothing,  he  was  struck  by’  a  sudden 
fancy  and,  recrossing  the  li\'ing-room, 
rais^  the  shade. 

No;  the  little  balcony’  was  wholly  empty. 
The  great  w’indow’  had'  been  made  in  three 
sections,  and  the  middle  section  was  really  a 
pair  of  doors  that  opened  outward  on  this 
balcony.  Herrick  stepped  to  the  end  of  the 
balcony  and  craned  round  toward  the  en¬ 
trance  court.  From  the  now  lighted  bed¬ 
room  w’indow  there  was  no  access  to  any 
other.  It  somehow’  surprised  him  that  a 
trolley-car  should  bang  indifferently  past 
the  comer;  that,  just  opposite,  that  automc^ 
bile  should  still  chug  away,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Then  he  heard  a  cry  from  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  follow’ed  by’  the  policeman’s  oath. 
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Herrick  ran  into  the  bedroom  and  stopped 
short.  On  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
lay  the  body  of  a  young  man  in  dinner 
dothes.  He  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart. 


CHAPTER  IV 


herwck  is  sure  of  one  thing 


There  was  something  at  once  common¬ 
place  and  incredible  about  it — about  the 
stupid  ghastliness  of  the  face,  and  about  the 
horrid,  sticky  smear  in  the  finely  tucked 
shirt.  That  gross,  silly  sprawl  of  the  limbs! 
Was  it  those  hands  that  had  called  forth 
angelic  music?  The  dead  man  was  splen¬ 
didly  handsome,  and  this  somehow  accen¬ 
tuated  Herrick’s  revulsion.  McGarrigle 
bent  over  the  body.  After  a  moment  he 
said  to  the  sup>erintendent,  “No  use  for  a 
doctor.  But  if  you  got  one,  get  him.” 

“He’s  dead!”  said  the  superintendent. 
“It’s  suicide!”  He  spoke  quietly,  but  with 
a  dreadfully  repressed  and  labored  breath. 
“Officer,  can’t  you  see  it’s  suicide?”  He 
called  up  the  doctor,  and  then  to  the  silent 
group  he  again  insisted:  “It’s  him  shot 
him^.  The  door  was  bolted  on  the  in¬ 
side.  He  had  to  shoot  himself!” 

McGarrigle  was  at  the  telephone,  calling 
up  the  station.  Turning  his  heacl  he  re¬ 
sponded,  “Where’s  the  weapon?” 

They  had  got  the  closet  open  now*;  no 
one  there.  No  one  in  the  bedroom  closet. 
No  one  under  the  big  brass  bed,  in  the  folds 
of  the  portieres,  behind  the  piano,  under 
the  couch.  No  one  anywhere.  Nor  any 
weapon,  either. 

Herrick  and  Clancy  began  to  examine 
the  fastening  of  the  dcxir.  It  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  little  brass  catch,  which  shot  its  bolt 
by  being  turned  like  a  Yale  lock.  “If  this 
door  shut  behind  any  one  with  a  bang, 
could  the  catch  slip  of  itself?” 

The  engineer  shook  his  head. 

The  hall  was  long  since  full  again,  though 
the  adventurers  were  ready  to  pop  back  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Pushing  through  them 
CMC  the  doctor.  Herrick  did  not  follow 
bhn  into  the  bedroom.  The  room  he  stood 
m  had  a  personality  it  seemed  to  challenge 
bim  to  penetrate. 

His  m^t  pervasive  impression  was  of 
cool  coloring.  The  portieres  were  of  a  tapes- 
?y  which  struck  Herrick  as  probably  genu- 
me  Gobelin,  but  with  their  famous  blue 
aded  to  a  refreshing  dulness,  and  he  now 


remembered  that  in  handling  them  he  had 
found  them  lined  with  a  satin  of  the  same 
shade,  soft  but  very  heavy,  as  if  to  give  them 
all  possible  substance.  The  stretched  silk, 
figured  in  tapestry^,  which  covered  the  walls 
had  been  dyed  a  dull  blue  washed  with 
gray,  to  match  them;  and  to  Herrick  this 
tint,  sober  as  it  was,  somehow  seemed  a 
strange  one  for  a  man’s  room.  In  couch 
and  rugs  and  lampshades  these  notes  of 
gray  and  blue  continued  to  predominate, 
greatly  enhanced  by  all  the  woodwork 
which,  evidently  supplied  by  the  tenant, 
was  of  black  walnut. 

He  had  been  no  anchorite,  that  tenant. 
In  the  comer  between  the  bedroom  and  the 
court  window  the  surface  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  sideboard  glimmered  under  bright 
liquids,  under  crystal  and  silver.  Beyond 
that  window  all  sorts  of  rich  lusters  shone 
from  the  bindings  of  the  books  that  thronged 
shelves  built  into  the  wall  until  they  reached 
the  great  desk  standing  in  the  farthest 
right-hand  corner  to  catch  the  front  win¬ 
dow’s  light.  A  lamp  stood  on  this  desk,  un¬ 
lighted. 

At  present  all  the  illumination  in  the 
room  came  from  three  other  lamps:  one 
that  squatted  atop  of  the  grand  piano,  be¬ 
tween  the  now  flameless' old  silver  candel¬ 
abra;  one,  almost  veiled  by  its  heavy  shade, 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  library  table  that 
almost  halved  the  room;  and  one,  rising  up 
tall  from  a  sea  of  newspapers  at  the  head 
of  the  couch.  .\11  these  lamps,  worked  by 
the  same  switch,  were  electric,  and  the 
ordinary  electric  fixtures  had  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with;  the  light  was  abundant  but 
very  soft  and  thrown  low,  with  outlying 
stretches  of  shadow.  It  was  not  remarkable 
that  it  had  failed  to  show  them  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  until  the  electricity  in  the  bed¬ 
room  itself  had  been  evoked. 

Herrick  looked  again  at  the  couch.  Its 
cushions  had  lately  been  rumpled;  at  its 
head,  under  the  tall  lamp,  stood  a  teakwood 
tabouret,  set  with  smoking  materials  on  a 
tray.  At  its  foot,  as  if  for  the  convenience 
of  the  musician,  a  little  ebony  table  bore  a 
decanter  and  a  bowl  of  ice;  the  ice  in  a  tall 
glass,  half  empty,  was  still  melting  into  the 
whisky;  in  a  shallow  Wedgwood  saucer  a 
half-smoked  cigarette  was  smoldering  still. 

“McGarrigle!”  said  Herrick,  in  a  low 
voice. 

“Hallo!” 

“He  was  shot  in  here,  after  all.  I  was 
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sure  of  it.”  And  he  jwinted  to  the  foot  of 
the  piano  stool.  Still  well  above  the  surface 
of  the  hardwood  flooring  was  a  little  puddle 
of  blood. 

McGarrigle  contemplated  this  with  a 
kind  of  sour  bewilderment.  ‘‘Well,  the 
coroner’s  notified.  You’ll  be  wanted, 
y’know,  to  the  inquest.” 

“What’s  this?”  asked  somebody. 

It  was  a  long  chiffon  scarf  and  it  lay  on 
the  librarv'  table  under  the  lamp,  Clanc>’ 
lifted  it  and  its  w’hiteness  creamed  down 
from  his  fingers  in  the  tender  lights  and 
folds  which  lately  it  had  taken  around  a 
woman’s  throat.  Just  above  the  long  silk 
fringe  a  sort  of  cloudy  arabesque  was  em¬ 
broidered  in  a  dim  wave  of  lucent  silk. 
And  Herrick  noticed  that  the  color  of  this 
border  was  blue-gray,  like  the  blue-gray 
room.  As  they  all  grimly  stared  at  it,  the 
superintendent  e.xclaimed,  “I  never  saw  it 
before!” 

McGarrigle  looked  from  him  to  the  scarf 
and  commanded,  in  deference  to  the  coming 
coroner,  “You  leave  that  lay  now,  Clancy!” 
Clancy  left  it.  But  something  in  the  thing’s 
frail  softness  affected  Herrick  more  pain¬ 
fully  than  the  blood  of  the  dead  man.  In  no 
nightmare,  then,  had  he  imagined  that 
shadow  of  a  w'oman.  She  had  been  here; 
she  was  gone.  And  on  the  floor  in  there 
— was  that  her  work? 

Now  that  the  interest  of  rescue  had 
failed,  he  could  not  get  away  fast  enough 
from  that  place.  On  his  own  curb  a  line  of 
men  stood  staring  at  the  window's  of  4-B, 
as  if  they  expected  the  tragedy  to  be  enacted 
for  their  benefit.  The  same  automobile 
still  w’aited,  not  far  from  hb  own  door, 
and  Herrick  longed  to  leap  into  it  and  send 
it.  rapid  as  fuiy,  through  the  night,  leaving 
all  this  doubt  and  horror  behind  him  in  the 
cramped  town.  His  troubled  apprehension 
did  not  believe  in  that  suicide.  What  sort 
of  a  woman  was  she?  And  what  deviltry  or 
what  despair  had  driven  her  to  a  deed  like 
that?  Where  and  how — in  Heaven’s  name, 
how!  had  she  fled?  He,  too,  looked  up  at 
that  window  where  he  had  seen  the  lights 
go  out.  It  was  brightly  enough  lighted  now’. 
But  this  time  there  w'as  no  blind  draw’n  and 
no  shadow.  That  strange,  imperial,  and 
passionate  gesture!  The  woman  who  had 
made  it  had  killed  that  man.  Of  one 
thing  he  wras  sure.  “If  ever  I  see  it  again, 
I  shall  know’  her,”  he  said,  “among  ten 
thousand!” 


CHAPTER  V 

HERRICK  READS  A  NEWSPAPER 

Late  the  next  morning  Herrick  struggled 
through  successive  layers  of  consciousness 
to  the  full  remembrance  of  last  night.  But 
now,  with  to-morrow’s  changed  per^- 
tive,  this  was  no  longer  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  him. 

Inestimably  more  important  was  his  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Ingham.  Herrick  had 
p>assed  such  a  lonely  summer  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  civilized  luncheon  with  an  eminent 
publisher  was  a  very  exciting  business. 
Moreover,  this  was  a  critical  period  in  his 
fortunes. 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  Bruce  Her¬ 
rick  had  returned  from  a  six  years’  exile  in  a 
little  Italian  tow  n.  His  father,  bankrupt  of 
health  and  money,  had  slowly  died  there. 
And  the  tall,  lean,  ruddy  youth,  square  of 
jaw,  hazel  of  eye  and  hair,  who  even  at 
twenty-two  had  been  so  prombing  a  figure 
among  America’s  younger  w’riters,  came 
back  to  a  city  w’hich  seemed  to  have 
dropped  him  out.  But  he  brought,  like 
other  young  desperadoes,  his  first  novd 
wdth  him,  and  when  he  approached  the 
junior  partner  of  the  famous  old  house  of 
Ingham  and  Son  it  was  with  letters  from 
mutual  friends  in  Brainerd,  Connecticut, 
where  Herrick  was  born. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  hb  own 
return  from  abroad  Ingham— himself 
scarcely  a  decade  older  than  Herrick,  pre¬ 
ceding  him  at  the  same  university,  and  with 
a  Brainerd  man  for  a  brother-in-law— had 
responded  with  the  invitation  to  lunch. 
Yes,  it  was  exciting  enough!  So  maiiy 
lonely,  rustic  years  had  brought  out  in 
Herrick  all  that  was  simply  boyish  and  ro¬ 
mantic.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
barely  ten.  And  then  he  took  time  to  r^ 
member  when  he  had  last  looked  at  his 
watch  in  that  room. 

Certainly,  it  w’as  rather  grim.  And  yet, 
said  the  desperado,  it  wasn’t  going  to  be 
such  a  bad  thing  with  which  to  command 
Ingham’s  interest  at  lunch,  and  get  him 
into  a  confidential  humor  that  w’ouldnt 
be  too  superior.  While  he  was  attempting 
to  inspire  Ingham  wdth  a  craving  for  to 
complete  works,  this  thrilling  topic  would 
be  just  the  thing  to  do  away  with  seu- 
consciousness.  He  mustn’t  lose  faith  m 
himself.  And  before  all  things,  he  mustn  t, 
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like  an  enlargement  of  a  snap¬ 
shot,  represented  a  very  young 
giri  standing  on  a  strip  of  beach 
with  her  back  to  the  sea.  Her 
sailor  tie,  her  white  dress,  and 
the  ends  of  her  uncovered  hair 
all  seemed  to  flutter  in  the  wind. 
Slim  and  tall  as  Diana  she 
diowed  in  her  whole  light  pioise, 
like  a  daughter  of  the  winds, 
and  Herrick  was  sure  that  she 
was  of  a  fresh  loveliness;  a  fair 
skin  and  brown  hair,  with  eyes 
cool  as  gray  water. 

It  was  the  eyes,  after  all, 
which  had  wholly  captured  his 
imagination.  They  were  extra- 
ordi^ly  candid  and  wide  set; 
in  a  shifting  world  they  were 
entirely  brave.  This  was  what 
touched  him  as  dramatic  in  her 
face;  she  was  probably  in  the 
new  dignity  of  her  first  long 
skirts,  so  that  all  that  candor 
and  courage,  all  the  alert  quiet 
of  those  intelligent  eyes,  were 
only  the  candor  and  courage  of 
a  kind  of  royal  child.  She 
wanted  to  find  out  about  life; 
she  longed  to  try  everything  and 
to  face  everything;  but  she  was 
only  a  tall  little  girl! 

A  sound  as  of  the  Grubey 
duldren  snuffling  round  his  door 
rolled  him  to  the  illustrious 
circumstance  that  he  was  by 
way  of  being  the  hero  of  a 
murder  story.  Now  he  must 
presently  venture  through  the 
Gru^y  regions  in  order  to  get 
at  his  bath,  and  it  occurred  to 
^  that  the  most  peaceful 
method  of  clearing  a  road  w-as 
to  send  out  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
“e^^pers.  Besides,  he  wished 
very  much  to  see  the  papers 
himself. 


IF  YOU  KNEW  WHAT  A  LOT  WE  THOUGHT  OF  THE 
YOUNG  lady!  —  LONCJ  BEFORE  EVER  HE  SET  EYES 
ON  HER  WE  KNEW  HER.” 
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in  the  living-room,  but - ”  He  flapped 

it  over,  agog  for  the  headlines.  They  read: 

DEATH  BAFFLES  POLICE 

James  R.  Ingham,  Noted  Publisher,  Found 
Shot  in  Apartment 

Herrick  was  still  standing  with  the  paper 
in  his  hand  when  the  second  Grubey  boy 
brought  him  a  visiting-card.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Hermann  £.  Deutch;  and  scribbled 
beneath  this  in  pencil  was  the  explanatory 
phrase,  .“Superintendent,  Van  Dam  Apart¬ 
ment  House.” 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEUTCH  ASKS  A  FAVOR 

Hermann  Deutch  was  a  shortish,  middle- 
aged  man,  a  Jew  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
of  a  perfectly  cheap  and  cheerful  type.  But 
at  the  present  moment  he  was  not  cheerful. 
He  showed  his  harassment  in  the  drawn 
difiidence  of  his  sympathetic,  emotional 
face,  and  in  every  line  of  what,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before,  must  have  been  a  handsome 
little  person.  Since  that  period  his  tight 
black  curls,  receding  farther  and  farther 
from  his  naturally  high  forehead,  had 
grown  decidedly  thin,  and  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  had  happened  to  hds  figure. 
But  he  had  still  a  pair  of  femininely  liquid 
and  large  black  eyes,  brimming  with  the  ro¬ 
mance  which  does  not  characterize  the 
cheap  and  cheerful  of  other  races,  and  Her¬ 
rick  remembered  him  last  night  as  very  im- 
pressionably,  but  not  basely,  nervous. 

He  now  fixed  his  liquid  eyes  upon  Her¬ 
rick  with  an  anxiety  which  took  humble  but 
minute  notes.  Now  that  the  young  fellow 
was  at  least  half-dressed  in  very  well-cut 
and  well-cared-for,  if  not  specially  new, 
garments,  it  was  clear  to  Mr.  Deutch’s 
reluctant  admiration  that  he  was  thoroughly 
high  classl  Whatever  was  Mr.  Deutch’s 
apprehension,  it  shrank  weakly  back  up)on 
itself.  Then  he  simply  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  and  plunged. 

“I  won’t  keep  you  a  minute,  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick.  But  I’ve  got  a  little  favor  I  want  to 
ask  you.  You  behaved  simply  splendid  last 
night,  Mr.  Herrick.  Well,  I  will,  thanks,” 
— as  he  dropped  into  a  chair.  “I — I  won’t 
keep  you  a  minute - ” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can,” 
Herrick  interrupted. 


The  news  in  his  paper  had  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  had  just  been  disinherited  and,  now 
that  the  dead  man  was  a  personality  so 
much  nearer  home,  his  brain  rang  with  a 
hundred  impressions  of  pity  and  wonder 
and  excitement.  But  he  sympathized  with 
poor  Mr.  Deutch.  It  could  be  no  sinecure  to 
be  the  superintendent  of  a  murder!  Then, 
recollecting,  “What  made  you  so  certain  it 
was  suicide?”  he  asked  suddenly. 

“What  else  could  it  be?  There  wasn’t 
anybody  but  him  there.” 

“There  was  a  woman  there,”  Herrick 
said,  “when  the  shot  was  fired.”  i 

The  superintendent  took  out  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  wiped  his  face.  “Well  now, 
Mr.  Herrick,  that’s  just  what  I  wanted  to 
see  you  about.  Now  please,  Mr.  Herrick, 
don’t  get  excited  and  mad!  All  I  want  to 
say  is,  if  there  was  a  lady  there  last  night— 
but  there  couldn't  have  been — well,  of 
course,  Mr.  Herrick,  if  you  say  so!  Why, 
you  couldn’t  have  seen  her  so  very  plain, 
now  could  you?” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  Herrick 
asked. 

“Couldn’t  it  have  been  a  gentleman’s 
shadow  you  saw,  Mr.  Herrick?  Mr.  Ing¬ 
ham’s  shadow?  Raising  his  pistol,  mayb^ 
with  one  hand - ” 

“While  he  played  the  piano  with  the 
other?  No,  Mr.  Deutch,  there  was  a  woman 
there.  I’ve  rep)orted  so  already  to  the 
police.  Even  if  I  had  not,  I  couldn’t  go  in 
for  perjury,  Mr.  Deutch.” 

“No,  no!  Of  course  not!  Of  course! 
I  wouldn’t  ask  you!  You  don’t  understand 
me!  It’s  not  to  take  back  what  you  said 
already  to  the  police.  It’s  not  facts  you 
might  go  a  little  easy  on,  Mr.  Herrick;  it’s 
your  language!” 

“What!” 

“It’s  your  descriptive  language,  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick.  If  only  you  wouldn’t  be  quite  so 
particiflar - ” 

“Look  here!”  said  Herrick  with  his  odd, 
brusque  slowness.  “I  didn’t  know'  it  mysdf 
last  night,  but  Mr.  Ingham  wasn’t  rito- 
gether  a  stranger  to  me.”  Deutch  stared  at 
him.  “He  had  friends  in  the  town  I  come 
from  and  a  good  many  people  I  know  are 
going  to  be  badly  cut  up  about  his  death.  I 
was  to  have  met  him  on  business  this  very 
day.  Now  you  can  see  that  I  don’t  fwl 
very  kindly  to  the  person — not  even  to  tk 
woman — who  murdered  him.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  killed  himself.  If  there’s  anything 
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I  can  do  to  prove  he  didn’t,  that  thing’s 
going  to  be  done.  If  there’s  any  word  of 
mine  that’s  a  clue  to  tell  who  killed  him,  I 
can’t  speak  it  often  enough  nor  loud  enough. 
Understand  that,  Mr.  Deutch.  And,  good 
morning.” 

“Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  But,  my  dear 
sir - ” 

“And  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  warning. 
If  you  keep  on  like  this,  what  people  wUl 
really  say  is,  that  you  knew  there  was  a 
woman  there  and  that  it  was  you  who  con¬ 
nived  at  her  escape!” 

“All  right!”  cried  Mr.  Deutch,  unex¬ 
pectedly.  “Let  ’em  say  it!  I  got  no  kick 
coming  if  people  tell  Ues  about  me,  any. 
All  I  want  stopped  is  the  lies  you’re  putting 
into  people’s  heads  about  Miss  Christina.” 

“Miss  Christina!”  Herrick  exclaimed.  He 
stared,  wondering  if  the  poor  worried  little 
soul  had  gone  out  of  his  head.  “I  never 
mentioned  any  woman’s  name.  I  didn’t 
know  any  to  mention.  I  never  heard  of  any 
Miss  Christina!” 

“You  told  the  policeman  the  way  she 
made  motions,  moving  around  and  all  like 
that,  it  made  you  think  maybe  they  were 
rehearsing  something  out  of  a  play.” 

“Did  I?  WeU?” 

Mr.  Deutch  f>ossessed  himself  of  the 
newspaper  which  Herrick  had  dropf>ed 
upon  the  bed,  and  pointed  to  the  last  line 
of  the  murder  story.  It  ran:  “About  a 
year  ago  Mr.  Ingham  became  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Christina  Hope,  the  actress.” 
And  Herrick  read  the  line  with  a  strange 
thrill,  as  of  prophecy  realized.  “Oh — ho!” 
he  breathed. 

“Oh — ho!”  hysterically  mocked  the  su¬ 
perintendent.  “You  see  what  it  makes  you 
think,  all  right,  and  if  you  say  it  again  at 
the  inquest,  you’ll  make  everybody  think 
the  same  thing.  And  it’s  not  so!”  he  almost 
shrieked.  “It’s  not  so.  It’s  a  mean  lie! 
And  you  got  no  right  to  say  such  a  thing!” 

“That’s  true,”  said  Herrick,  intenUy. 
After  his  impulsive  whistle  he  had  begun  to 
furl  his  sails.  He  had  heard  vaguely  of 
Christina  Hope  as  a  promising  young 
actress  who  had  made  her  mark  somewhere 
in  the  West,  and  was  soon  to  attempt  the 
same  feat  on  Broadway.  He  knew  nothing 
to  her  detriment. 

“Ain’t  it  hard  enough  for  her,  poor  young 
lady,  with  him  gone  and  all,  but  what  she 
should  have  that  said  about  her!  And  it 
wouldn’t  stop  there  even!  She  was  there 


alone  with  him  at  night,  they’d  say,  with 
their  nasty  slurs.  She’d  never  stand  a 
chance.  For  there  ain’t  any  denying  she’s 
on  the  stage,  and  that’s  enough  to  malff 
everybody  think  she’s  guilty - ” 

“Oh,  come!  Why - ” 

“Wasn’t  it  enough  for  you  yourself?” 

Herrick  opened  his  lips  for  an  indignant 
negative,  but  he  closed  them  without  speak¬ 
ing. 

“The  minute  you  seen  that  paragraph 
you  felt,  ‘She’s  just  the  person  to  be  mixed 
up  with  things  that  way.’  And  then  you 
grabbed  hold  of  yourself  and  said,  ‘Why, 
no.  She  may  be  as  nice  as  anybody.  Give 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.’  But  there’s 
the  doubt,  all  right.  You’re  an  edjucated 
gennelman,”  said  Mr.  Deutch,  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  “but  all  these  prejudiced,  old-fash¬ 
ion^  farmers  and  low-brows  like  they  got 
on  juries — ^jjeople  like  them,  and  Miss 
Christina — Ach,  don’t  I  know  ’em!  Mr. 
Herrick,  it’s  my  solemn  word,  if  you  say 
that  at  the  inquest  to  turn  them  on  to 
Miss  Christina,  you - ” 

“I  sha’n’t  say  it  at  the  inquest,”  Herrick 
said.  He  was  astonished  at  the  complet^ 
ness  of  the  change  in  his  own  mind.  He  was 
convinced  now,  in  every  nerve,  that  Ingham 
had  met  death  at  the  hands  of  his  betrothed. 
But  the  very  violence  of  his  convictkm 
warned  him  not  to  lay  such  a  handicap  upon 
other  minds.  His  chance  phrase,  his  chance 
impression,  must  color  neither  the  popular 
nor  the  legal  outlook.  “I  shall  take  very 
good  care,  you  may  be  sure,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Here!”  he  cri^,  “you  want  a 
drink!” 

For  Mr.  Deutch,  at  this  emphatic  assur¬ 
ance,  had  put  his  plump  elbows  on  his 
plump  knees  and  hidden  his  moon  face,  his 
spaniel  eyes,  with  plump  and  shaky  fists. 
He  drank  the  whisky  Herrick  brought  him 
and  slowly  got  himself  together.  As  he  re¬ 
turned  the  glass  he  said:  “If  you  knew 
what  a  lot  we  thought,  Mr.  Herrick,  me  and 
my  wife,  of  the  young  lady,  I  wouldnt 
seem  anywheres  near  so  crazy  to  you.” 

Herrick  sat  dowm  on  the  ^ge  of  the  bed 
in  his  shirtsleeves  and  regarded  his  guest. 
Strict  delicacy  required  that  he  ask  no 
questions.  But  he  was  human,  .^nd  M 
had  been  a  reporter.  He  said,  “You  used 
to  see  her  with  Mr.  Ingham?” 

“Oh,  great  Scott,  Mr.  Herrick,  we  knew 
her  long  before  that!  Long  before  ever  « 
set  eyes  on  her.  When  she  was  a  tiny  httJc 
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and  her  papa  had  money,  he  used  to 
Kt  his  wine  from  my  firm.  He  was  such  a 
ptosant-^ken,  agreeable  gentleman  that 
went  into  business  for  myself  I  sent 
him  my  card.  It  wasn’t  the  wine  business, 
Mr.  Herrick,  it  was  oil-paintings.  I  always 
was  what  you  might  call  artistic;  I  got  very 
refined  feelings,  and  business  ain’t  exactly 
in  my  line.  I  had  as  high-class  a  little  shop 
as  ever  you  set  your  eyes  on:  gold  frames; 
plu^  draperies;  electric  lights;  fine,  beauti¬ 
ful  oiliMiintings— oh,  beautiful! — by  expen¬ 
sive,  high-class  artists;  everything  elegant. 
But  it  wasn’t  a  success.  The  public  don’t 
appreciate  the  artistic,  Mr.  Herrick - ” 

“But  you  saw  something  of  Mr. 
Hope - ” 

“Well,  Mr.  Hope  was  an  edjucated  gen- 
nelman,  Mr.  Herrick,  like  you  are  yourself. 
He  had  very’  up-to-date  ideas,  and  when  he’d 
buy  a  picture,  once  in  a  while  I’d  go  up  to 
the  house  to  see  it  hung.  Miss  Christina 
was  about  eight  years  old  then,  and  I  used 
to  see  her  coming  in  from  dancing-school 
with  her  maid,  or  else  she’d  be  just  riding 
out  with  her  groom  behind  her,  like  a  little 
queen.  When  my  shop  failed  I  went  to 
manage  my  sister-in-law’s  restaurant.  I 
was  a^amed  to  let  Mr.  Hope  know  that 
time;  but  one  Sunday  night  my  wife  says  to 
me,  ‘Ain’t  that  little  girl  as  pretty  as  the 
one  you  been  telling  me  about?’ 

“And  there  in  the  door,  with  her  long  hair 
straight  down  from  under  her  big  hat,  and 
her  little  long  legs  in  black  silk  stockings 
straight  down  from  one  o’  them  plaited 
iirts,  and  her  long,  square  coat,  was  Miss 
Christina.  Behind  her  was  her  papa  and 
her  mama.  And  after  that  they  came 
pretty  regular  every  week  or  two;  we  served 
her  twelfth  birthday  party.  My  wife  made 
a  cake  with  twelve  pink  rosebuds  all  herself. 
She  was  always  the  little  lady.  Miss  Chris¬ 
tina,  but  she  made  her  own  friends,  and  to 
peofde  she  liked  she  spioke  as  pretty  as  a 
princess.  We  got  to  feel  such  an  affection 
ior  her,  Mr.  Herrick,  we  couldn’t  believe 
there  was  anybody  like  her  in  this  world. 
lUe  never  had  a  child  of  our  own,  me  and 
®y  wife,  Mr.  Herrick.  We  w’as  kind  of 
<^ked  about  all  children,  and  Miss  Chris¬ 
tina  was  certainly  the  most  stylish  child  I 
rver  set  eyes  on!” 

Il^nther  living?”  Herrick  prompted. 

‘No,  Mr.  Herrick,  no.  And  before  he 
he  got  into  business  diflSculties  himself, 
*n<l  he  didn’t  leave  enough  to  keep  a  bird 


alive.  I  helf>ed  Mrs.  Hope  dispose  of  all  the 
bric-a-brac,  my  paintings  and  all,  every¬ 
thing  that  wasn’t  mortgaged,  and  they  put 
it  in  with  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Hope’s,  a  catama¬ 
ran,  and  went  to  keeping  a  high-class 
boarding-house.  We’re  all  apt  to  fall,  Mr. 
Herrick.  I’ve  fallen  myself.” 

‘‘The  boarding-house  didn’t  succeed 
either,  then?” 

“I  ask  you,  how  could  it,  with  that  battle- 
ax?  She  cheated  my  p>oor  ladies,  and  she 
bullied  Miss  Christina.  If  there’s  one  thing 
Miss  Christina  has,  more  than  another,  it’s 
a  high  spirit;  she  has  what  I’d  call  a  plenty 
of  it.  They  had  fierce  fights.  Often,  when 
she’d  come  to  me  with  a  little  breastpin  or 
other  to  paw'n  for  her,  so  her  and  her  ma- 
ma’d  have  a  mite  o’  cash,  she’d  put  her 
pretty  head  down  on  my  wife’s  shoulder 
and  cry;  and  my  wife  ’ud  make  her  a  cup  o’ 
tea.  She’d  say  then  she  was  going  to  run 
away  and  be  an  actress.  And,  when  she 
was  sixteen  yet,  she  ran.  Two  years  after¬ 
ward  her  and  her  mama  turned  up  in  my 
first  little  flat-house — a  cheap  one,  down 
Eighth  Avenue,  in  the  twenties.  She  was 
on  the  stage  all  right,  and  what  a  time  she’d 
had!  It’d  been  cruel,  Mr.  Herrick,  cruel 
hard  work  and  cruel  little  of  it.  But  now 
she’s  a  leading  lady.  And  this  fall  she’s 
going  to  op>en  in  New  York,  in  a  big  part. 
It’s  the  play  they  call  ‘The  Victors;’  I 
guess  you’ve  heard.  Mr.  Wheeler,  he’s  the 
star,  and  Miss  Christina’s  part’s  better  than 
what  his  is.  But  now - ” 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Deutch  mopped 
his  face,  and  Herrick,  cogitating,  bit  his  lip. 

“This  engagement  to  Ingham - ” 

“She  met  him  about  two  years  ago  when 
she  had  her  first  leading  part,  and  they  went 
right  off  their  heads  about  each  other.  I 
never  expected  I  should  see  Miss  Christina 
act  so  regular  loony  over  any  man.  But 
she  refused  him  time  and  again.  She  said 
she’d  always  been  a  curse  to  herself  and  she 
wasn’t  going  to  bring  her  curse  on  him.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  she  gave  in.  She  said 
she’d  marry  him  this  winter  if  he’d  go  away 
for  the  summer  and  leave  her  alone.  You 
know  it  was  only  day  before  yesterday  he 
got  back  from  Europe?” 

“Yes.  I  know.” 

“My  wife  and  me  have  seen  a  lot  more  of 
her  this  summer  than  since  she  was  a  little 
girl.  There’s  been  years  at  a  time,  all  the 
while  she  was  on  the  road,  that  we  wouldn’t 
know  if  she  was  alive  or  dead.  And  then 


some  day  I’d  come  home  and  find  her  sitting  gabby!  Miss  Christina’s  always  been  a 

in  our  apartment — it’s  a  basement  apart-  puzzle  to  her;  and  she’s  a  great  hand  to  sit 

ment,  Mr.  Herrick! — as  easy  as  if  she’d  just  and  make  guesses  at  her  with  my  wife.  Mr. 

stepped  across  the  street.  But  I  wouldn’t  Ingham  left  a  key  with  Miss  Christina  when 

like  you  should  think  it’s  Miss  Christina’s  he  went  abroad,  so  she  could  come  and  play 

talked  to  us  very  much  about  her  engage-  his  piano  and  read  his  books  whenever  it 

ment.  She’s  a  pretty  close-mouthed  girl,  suited  her,  and  she’d  have  a  quiet  place  to 

in  her  way,  and  a  simply  elegant  lady.  Not  study  her  part.  Every'  once  in  a  while 

but  what  Mrs.  Hope  is  an  elegant  lady,  too.  Mrs.  Hope  would  take  a  notion  it  wasn’t 

But  still  she  is — if  you  know  what  I  mean —  quite  the  proper  thing  she  should  come  by 
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But  after  she’d  seen  her  inside, 
sltt’d  drop  down  our  way  and  wait.  She 
wasn’t  just  exactly  gone  on  Mr.  Ingham, 
and  my  wife  wasn’t  either.” 

Herrick  lifted  his  head  with  a  flash  of  in¬ 
tent.  “Mrs.  Hope  opposed  the  marriage?” 

‘Well,  not  opposed.  She  never  opposed 
w  young  lady  in  anything  when  you  come 
down  to  it.  But  he  wanted  she  should  leave 
“e  stage.  And  he  wasn’t  ever  faithful  to 


her,  Mr.  Herrickl  For  all  he  was  so  crazy 
about  her  and  so  wild-animal  jealous  of  the 
very  air  she  had  to  breathe,  he  w’asn’t  ever 
faithful  to  her — and  if  ever  you’d  seen  her, 
that’d  make  your  blood  boil!  She’d  hear 
things;  and  he’d  lie.  And  she’d  believe  him 
and  believe  him!  If  it  w’asn’t  for  his  money 
she’d  be  well  rid  of  him,  to  my  mind.” 

He  sat  nursing  his  wrath.  And  Herrick, 
still  watching  him,  felt  sorry.  For,  in  Her¬ 
rick’s  mind,  it  was  now  all  so  clear,  so  pitia¬ 
bly  clear!  Poor  little  chap! — he  didn’t  know 
how  scanty  was  the  reassurance  in  his  por¬ 
trait  of  his  Miss  Christina!  The  indulged, 
imperious  child,  choosing  “her  own” 
friends;  the  unhappy,  bold,  bedeviled  girl, 
pawning  her  trinkets  at  sixteen  and  plung¬ 
ing  alone  into  the  world,  the  world  of  the 
stage;  the  ambitious,  adventurous  woman 
capable  of  holding  such  a  devotion  as  that 
of  the  good  Deutch  by  so  capricious  and 
high-handed  a  return;  snaring  such  a  man 
of  the  world  as  Ingham  by  an  adroit  blend¬ 
ing  of  abandon  and  retreat,  then  perhaps 
on  the  verge  of  losing  him  through  his  insen¬ 
sate  jealousy — were  there  no  materials  here 
for  tragic  quarrel?  Was  not  this  the  very 
figure  that  last  night  he  had  seen  fling  out 
an  arm  in  unexampled  passion  and  grace? 

In  his  heart  he  saw  Christina  Hope,  while 
her  betrothed,  whether  as  accuser  or  ac¬ 
cused,  taunted  her  from  the  piano,  kill 
James  Ingham.  And  he  profoundly  knew 
that  he  had  almost  seen  this  with  his  eyes. 
His  pulse  beat  high;  but  it  was  with  a  so¬ 
bered  mind  that  he  beheld  Mr.  Deutch  pre¬ 
paring  to  depart. 

“Well,  you  see  how  I  had  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Herrick,  not  to  say  that  lady’s  shadow  made 
you  think  any  of  an  actress.” 

“I  do,  indeed.” 

“There  isn’t  any  language  can  express 
how  I  thank  you.  But  I  know  if  only  you 
was  acquainted  with  her — ”  He  had 
turned,  in  rising,  to  get  his  hat,  and  he  now 
stopp>ed  short  and  exclaimed  with  bewil¬ 
dered  reproach;  “Oh,  well,  now’,  Mr.  Her¬ 
rick!  Why  wouldn’t  you  tell  me?” 

“Tell  you?”  Herrick’s  eyes  followed  his. 
They  led  to  the  likeness  of  his  Evadne,  of 
his  dear  Heroine.  “Tell  you  what?” 

“Why,  that  you  was  acquainted  with — ” 
said  Mr.  Deutch,  extending  his  hat  as  if  in 
a  magnificence  of  introduction,  “Christina 
Hope.” 

Herrick  could  not  speak.  And  Deutch 
added:  “You  was  acquainted  with  her  all 
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along!  It’s  a  real  old  picture — ’bout  five 
years  ago.  You  knew  her  then!  You  knew 
her — and  you — saw — ”  His  voice  died 
away.  His  glance  tiu’ned  from  Herrick’s 
and  traveled  unwillmgly  to  where,  upon  the 
blinds  drawn  down  again  across  the  street, 
it  seemed  to  both  men  the  shadow  must 
start  forth.  And  as  he  slowly  withdrew  his 
gaze  Herrick  saw,  looking  out  at  him  from 
those  soft,  spaniel  eyes,  the  eyes  of  fear. 

Deutch  bowed  brusquely  and  withdrew. 
Herrick  was  alone,  as  he  had  been  these 
many  months,  with  the  young  challenge  of 
his  Heroine;  the  familiar  face,  long  learned 
by  heart,  asking  its  innocent  questions 
about  life,  shone  softly  out  on  him  in  pride. 
And  on  that  August  morning  he  felt  his 
blood  go  cold. 

CHAPTER  VII 

HERRICK  HAS  A  CALLER 

On  Deutch’s  exit  Herrick’s  first  thought 
was  for  Miss  Hope’s  photograph.  It  mustn’t, 
at  this  critical  time,  be  left  hanging  on  his 
wall  to  excite  comment.  He  had  scarcely 
laid  the  photograph  on  his  desk  to  compare 
it  with  a  cut  in  one  of  the  newspapers  when 
information  that  he  was  “want^  on  the 
’phone”  made  him  drop  the  paper  atop  of 
his  dethroned  Heroine  and  hurry  into  the 
hall. 

The  message  proved  to  be  from  the 
Record,  Herrick’s  old  newspaper,  which  was 
desirous  of  nothing  less  than  ordering  a 
Sunday  sf>ecial  of  his  experience  and  com¬ 
missioning  him,  at  the  rate  of  a  high  tem¬ 
porary  specialist,  to  report  the  inquest. 

It  was  a  tremendous  windfall,  but  Her¬ 
rick  somehow  balked  at  accepting  it.  “It 
isn’t  a  tasty  job!”  he  told  them;  and  he 
tried  to  put  down  his  reluctance  entirely  to 
the  scruples  incident  upon  his  personal  rela¬ 
tion,  however  slight,  to  Ingham.  The 
argument  resulted  in  his  going  down  to  the 
Record  office  to  talk  it  over,  and  there  his  old 
chief  fairly  stumped  him  with  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  trusted  manager  of  the  Ing¬ 
ham  publishing  house. 

“They  want  you  to  do  it!  It’s  got  to  be 
done,  and  they  want  a  first-class  man. 
They’ve  taken  a  sort  of  notion  to  you  be¬ 
cause  almost  the  last  thing  poor  old  Jim 
said  to  them  yesterday  was  that  he  had 
hopes  of  a  novel  of  yours — remembered 
stories  in  the  magazines.  He  was  telling 


his  young  brother,  Stanley,  that  he  wanted 
a  serial  for  his  new  weekly — did  you  know 
they  were  starting  a  weekly?  Yes,  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  Stanley  busy  when  he  comes 
out  of  college!  If  I  were  you,  soon  as  d^ 
cency  permits,  I’d  run  round  and  talk  mv- 
self  up  to  them  a  bit.  You  never  know — 

So  Herrick  remained  most  of  the  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Record  office,  writmg  up  his 
^jecial  and  yet  not  bringing  himself  so 
close  to  the  shadow  of  death  but  that,  when 
he  sat  down  to  a  cheap  and  early  dinner,  he 
was  already  nourished  at  least  by  roseate 
visions. 

He  affected,  when  he  found  himself  down¬ 
town,  a  little  Italian  table  d’hdte  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  Square,  where 
the  tables  were  spread  under  a  tent-like 
sail-cloth  in  the  back  yard.  It  was  all 
quaint  and  foreign  and  easy  and,  so  far  as 
might  be,  it  was  cool.  On  occasions  the 
swarthy  dame  de  comptoir  was  replaced  by  a 
spare,  square,  gray-haired  woman,  si^ 
and  neat  and  Yankee,  whom  it  greatly  di¬ 
verted  Herrick  to  see  at  home  in  such  sur¬ 
roundings. 

It  was  she  whom  he  observed  there  now, 
playing  solitaire  at  a  little  sewing-table 
behind  the  desk;  dealing,  building,  with  a 
grim  precision  which  made  Herrick  remem¬ 
ber  the  knitting  women  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  But  for  the  rest,  a  vine  waved  along 
the  fence;  the  late  sun  flickered  on  the  dean 
coarseness  of  the  table-cloths  and  jeweled 
them  through  the  bottles  of  thin  wine  with 
ruby  glories.  There  was  a  worthless,  poverty- 
stricken  charm  about  the  place,  and  Her¬ 
rick  sat  there  now,  early  and  alone,  smil^ 
to  himself  over  his  tragic  opportunities  with 
a  certain  sense  of  satisfying  busy-ness  and  of 
having  come  home  to  life  again. 

But  there  remained  an  undercurrent  of 
difficulty,  of  aversion  that  was  almost 
dread;  in  his  own  room  he  would  be  hedged 
in  with  this,  and  even  when  he  had  walked 
up-town  through  the  hot,  cloudy  evening 
he  was  glad  to  put  off  all  jud^ent  of 
Christina  Hope  by  falling  in  with  his  friend, 
McGarrigle. 

He  stopp>ed  to  go  over  certain  points  in 
his  special  with  this  authority,  and  when  the 
talk  turned  on  the  inquest,  he  heard  the 
officer  assuring  him  that  he  would  “see 
something  lively.”  “Ah,  then,  ’twill  be 
worth  yer  while!  ’Tis  a  reg’lar  little  court 
he  hol^!”  And  when  Herrick  found  hiin- 
self  fearing  that  a  competent  coroner  would 
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be  rather  bad  news  for  Hermann  Deutch,  he 
became  aware  of  that  tenacious  person 
haunting  his  side,  as  McGarrigle  walked  on, 
and  corroborating  this  view  with  plaintive 
fulness. 

“Of  course,  the  coroner,  Mr.  Herrick, 
he’s  an  edjucated  gennelman,  too;  edju- 
cated  as  can  be.  But  he  ain’t  sympathetic 
—he’s  an  awful  hard  nut!  That’s  a  cruel 
hard  man,  Mr.  Herrick,  an’  you  know  how 
fierce  he’s  got  it  in  for  women.  He  ain’t 
one  she  can  win  over — he’s  too  stuck  on 
himself!  Why,  Mr.  Herrick,  he  thinks  he’s 
the  district-attorney!” 

“The  coroner?  By  George!”  Herrick 
cried.  “Cuyler  Ten  Euyck!” 

His  interest  mounted  at  a  bound;  but 
there  was  still  left  in  him  enough  feeling  for 
his  Evadne  to  thrill  this  interest  with  a  kind 
of  fear.  Cuyler  Ten  Euyck!  Here  was  a 
man  bom  to  one  of  the  proudest  names  and 
greatest  fortunes  of  his  time,  who  was  yet 
of  such  parts  and  public  conscience  that  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  with  fortune’s 
gifts  nor  the  mere  inherited  glories  of  his 
name.  Herrick  remembered  his  emergence 
from  literary  dabbling  as  an  amateur  states¬ 
man,  trying  by  means  of  blank-verse  plays 
to  waken  his  class  to  its  duty  as  leader  of 
its  country!  He  had  then  seemed  merely  a 
solemn  ass,  who,  having  learned  during  a 
long  residence  abroad  an  aristocratic  notion 
of  government,  took  his  caste  and  its  duties 
much  too  seriously. 

But  when  he  began  to  practise  his  preach¬ 
ments  and  personally  to  shame  his  irre- 
^nsible  idlers  by  undertaking  to  show 
what  could  be  done  with  the  least  considera¬ 
ble  of  offices,  he  began  to  cut  a  very  different 
figure.  There  was  talk  of  abolishing  the 
coronership,  and  Ten  Euyck  ran  for  it.  If 
members  of  his  owti  class  dared  to  lessen 
dass-prestige  by  neglecting  government, 
let  them  see  to  what  he  could  condescend 
in  the  public  service. 


It  was  an  old-fashioned,  an  old-world 
ambition;  the  man,  natively  stiff,  natively 
egotistical,  was  in  no  sense  a  reformer.  But 
in  presenting  his  country'  with  an  unim¬ 
peachable  servant,  he  had  found  himself — 
he  w‘as  a  bom  prosecutor.  Instinctively 
and  vitally  he  detested  disorder,  v’iolence, 
rebellion,  disregard  of  law;  intuitively 
nosed  out  a  crime;  and  after  a  patient  and 
chill  passion  of  tracking  down,  of  sustained 
and  white-hot  hate,  he  allowed  himself  one 
leap  upon  the  criminal.  Never  had  his 
negative  and  humble  office  been  so  en¬ 
larged,  so  emphasized.  Unconsciously  the 
man  was  following  the  call  of  a  vocation: 
the  vocation  of  punishment. 

Against  such  a  personage'  as  this  the  in¬ 
quest  was  perhaps  to  pit  Herrick’s  tall  little 
girl! 

His  coming  experience  as  a  witness,  it 
occurred  to  him,  as  he  turned  in  at  his  own 
door,  might  be  somewhat  poignant.  And 
then  he  discovered  that  had  he  stayed  at 
home,  he  might  have  had  a  forewarning 
glimpse  of  it.  The  coroner  had  himself  ex¬ 
amined  Ingham’s  apartment,  and  then  the 
conscientious  creature  had  climbed  the 
stairs  to  Herrick’s.  He  had  even  waited, 
in  the  hope  that  his  witness  might  return. 
Herrick  grinned  to  think  of  that  aristo¬ 
cratic  scion  waiting  in  his  humble  bedroom! 
And  then,  from  long  habit,  he  glanced  at 
Evadne’s  empty  place. 

The  picture  had  left  an  unfaded  spot  on 
the  w'all-paper.  “I  suppose  I  might  add, 
‘And  on  my  heart,’  ”  Herrick  tried  to  laugh. 
He  lifted  the  concealing  newspaper.  Then 
he  went  out  and  made  inquiries.  No  one 
but  Ten  Euyck  had  been  in  the  room. 
Now  Herrick  was  certain  that  he  had  left 
the  photograph  under  the  newspaper,  lying 
face  down.  It  was  still  under  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  face  up.  He  said  to  himself,  with 
a  shrug  of  annoyance,  that  the  coroner  had 
made  good  use  of  his  time. 


The  next  instalment  of  ’‘Persons  Unknown”  will  appear  in  the  May  number. 
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ATE  bent  low  over  her  fascina¬ 
ting  game  of  destiny,  and  a  puck- 
;  er  came  into  her  smooth  brow. 
What  was  the  matter?  Why 
would  not  her  pieces  fit?  Again 
and  again  she  rearranged  her 
She  removed  her  fillet 
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was  the  South  American  consolidation  to 
set  upon  its  way ;  here  were  countless  minor 
events  to  be  brought  about.  .\nd  they 
must  all  interlock  perfectly,  with  no  bung¬ 
ling  interstices.  Where  was  the  key?  It 
would  be  some  simple  play,  no  doubt. 
Some - 

Suddenly,  with  a  laugh  which  parted  her 
curv'ed  red  lips  and  flashed  her  pearly  teeth, 
Fate  reached  out  and  set  Mahomet  Ali  on 
the  board;  and  lo,  the  thing  was  done! 

Instantly  President  Dom  Pedro  di  Se- 
varo  Caloro  snatched  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
wrote  an  order  banishing  Jose  Equilla  for¬ 
ever  from  the  South  American  Republic  of 
Euv'ador;  Henri  Dumont  of  Paris  died, 
leaving  his  entire  estates  to  his  son  Georges; 


'TniFri  board. 

and  allowed  her  gleaming  golden 
hair  to  fall  in  a  cascade,  for  a  moment 
shaking  her  head  as  if  to  free  its  thought; 
then  she  wound  up  her  hair  in  a  loose  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  neck,  jabbed  a  few  hair¬ 
pins  in  it,  and  went  to  work  again. 

Where  was  the  key?  What  obvious  move 
would  bind  all  this  jumble  of  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  into  one  logical  and  flawless  solu¬ 
tion?  To  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
Italian  monarchy  during  the  next  century 
would  be  a  trifling  enough  matter;  but  here 
was  the  Duke  Iskander  of  Russia  to  be 
made  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world;  here 
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Jan  Vrooland  of  Amsterdam  reduced  the 
price  of  his  export  schnapps;  Herman  Koe- 
ler  of  Berlin,  as  he  packed  his  sample  case, 
was  handed  a  new  line  of  deep-red  calico 
slips  for  children;  Lord  Strathcomb  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Strathcomb  put  his  worthless 
nephew,  Sidney,  in  the  foreign  service;  Duke 
Iskander  fled  from  the  intense  cold  of  his 
Siberian  lead  mines;  Jack  Colwin  of  New 
York  cut  college  and  came  home  to  join 
his  father’s  business;  the  beautiful  Princess 
Eleanor  di  Mezzani  of  Italy  became  be¬ 
trothed  to  Count  Enrico  di  Ambrino.  Ma¬ 
homet  Ali,  sitting  against  the  mud  wall  of 
Khaghagi,  just  above  Assuan,  where  the 
black  cataract  rushes  down  from  the  mighty 
dam,  began  to  string  some  brown  and  white 
beads  on  a  thread-like  leather  thong. 

0  Mahomet  Ali,  truly  thou  art  among 
the  least  of  the  pieces  on  Fate’s  checkered 
board,  and  yet  upon  thy  card  was  already 
inscribed  a  great  deed,  a  beautiful  deed,  a 
tender  deed,  which  shall  lift  thee  high  in 
the  regard  of  Allah.  Even  busy,  callous, 
matter-of-fact  Department  G  spares  an  in¬ 
stant  for  a  smile  of  sympathy  as  thy  card 
dicks  down  from  Fate  and  is  put  into  the 
work.  And  the  least  of  these  shall  be  the 
greatest. 

II 

When  Sidney,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Strath¬ 
comb,  was  given  his  post  in  Upper  Egypt, 
his  first  act  was  to  train  his  fuzzy  little  yel¬ 
low  mustache  into  military  jX)ints;  his  sec¬ 
ond  was  to  join  all  the  clubs  from  Assuan 
to  Alexandria;  and  his  third  was  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  the  native  police  whose  status 
under  the  service  regulations  rendered  them 
amenable  to  discharge.  This  last  was  by 
way  of  making  his  authority  respected. 

When  he  came  to  fill  the  vacancies,  he 
appointed  Aesau  Hammat  to  be  the  police 
of  the  village  of  Khaghagi.  Since  it  was  for 
tWs  express  purpose  that  Fate  had  sent 
Sidney  to  Upper  Egypt,  he  might  as  well 
have  died  after  he  had  made  this  appoint¬ 
ment;  but  Fate  was  careless  of  him. 

Aesau  Hammat  returned  to  the  village, 
altered,  as  if  by  magic,  from  a  chronic  sitter 
to  a  proud  and  omnipotent  being,  resplend¬ 
ent  in  crisp  khaki  and  brass  buttons,  and 
wee  degrees  stiffer  in  the  back  than  when 
he  had  worn  the  black  Mother  Hubbard  of 
the  country.  Long  before  he  arrived,  how¬ 
ever.  the  news  sped  into  Khaghagi  by  a 
score  of  tongues.  Mahomet  Ali  had  that 


day  decided  to  finish  the  string  of  beads; 
but  when  he  heard  of  the  appointment  of 
Aesau  Hammat,  he  dropped  the  beads  and 
the  thread-like  thongs  of  leather  into  the 
palm-bark  bag  he  wore  at  his  belt,  and 
rose,  tall,  slender,  straight,  grave,  dignified. 

“It  is  the  will  of  .Allah,”  he  said,  resigned¬ 
ly.  With  a  stately  tread  he  passed  out  of 
the  v'illage  and  down  the  bank  of  the  Nile. 
Stepping  into  a  felucca,  upon  which  the  tat¬ 
tered  sail  was  being  spread  for  the  rare 
down-stream  wind,  he  set  a  little  bag  of 
corn  in  the  bow,  leaned  four  stalks  of  sugar¬ 
cane  against  it,  and  went  up  on  the  mast 
to  help  the  stranger  splice  his  rotted  sail- 
rope. 

“The  peace  of  Allah,”  greeted  the  stran¬ 
ger. 

“And  to  you  the  peace  of  Allah,”  respond¬ 
ed  Mahomet  Ali  gravely.  “Where  do  we 
go?” 

Ill 

Jose  Equilla  was  a  broad-faced,  black- 
haired,  and  black-whiskered  man,  in  start¬ 
lingly  white  linen,  whose  chief  characteristic 
was  a  suave  and  confident  smile.  The 
suavity  remained,  but  the  confidence  re¬ 
laxed  a  trifle  as  Don  Jose  gazed  into  the 
hard  eye  of  Bill  Colwin,  president  of  the 
great  Colwin  Firearms  Company. 

“I’m  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Don  Equil¬ 
la,”  observed  President  “Bill,”  with  a 
hearty  hand-shake.  “We  might  just  as 
well  come  right  down  to  cases.  Who’s 
backing  the  revolution?” 

Don  Equilla  placed  a  chubby  hand  over 
his  heart.  “The  people!”  he  proclaimed. 
“All  the  people!” 

“I  knew  that — ”  and  the  founder  of  the 
Colwin  Firearms  Company  grinned.  He 
could  mention  the  name  of  every  war¬ 
making  man  in  the  w’orld,  and  could  tell 
more  about  foreign  {xtlitics  than  a  congress 
of  diplomats.  “Who’s  putting  up  the 
money,  and  how  much  is  there?” 

“Always  the  money!”  smiled  Don  Equil¬ 
la,  though  his  hands  went  up  in  impatience. 
“Euvador  is  rich,  Mr.  Colwin,  and  when 
the  Equilla  government  is  in  possession  it 
will  be  prepared  to  pay  liberally  for  any 
accommodations  it  receives  now,  in  its  hour 
of  need!” 

“That’s  what  I  thought — ”  and  Bill  Col¬ 
win  shook  his  head.  “You  didn’t  come 
here  to  buy  firearms,  Equilla.  You  came 
here  to  ask  me  to  gamble.” 
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“It  is  not  a  gamble,”  immediately  denied 
Don  Equilla.  “Ninety-nine  out  of  even- 
hundred  of  my  forlorn  countiymen  would 
lay  down  their  lives  to  escape  the  tyranny 
and  the  greed  of  the  bandit  Caloro!  Give 
us  weapons,  and  the  wealth  of  Euvador 
passes  from  the  hands  of  Caloro  to  the 
hands  of  Equilla,  in  a  day,  w-ithout  blood¬ 
shed,  except  for  the  few  quarts  in  the  veins 
of  Dom  Pedro  di  Sevaro  Caloro!”  His 
smile  was  as  suave  as  ever,  but  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  showed  for  a  moment. 

“Very  good,”  assented  Colwin,  with  a 
curt  little  nod.  “I  have  reports  from  Euva¬ 
dor,  and  I  guess  you  are  about  right.  Now, 
Equilla,  you’ve  been  turned 
down  in  two  places,  but  the 
founders  of  the  business  in 
both  those  shops  are  dead. 

I  don’t  gamble,  but  I  don’t 
mind  arranging  one  for  you. 

I  think  I  can  do  something 
w-ith  the  Obizara  mines.” 

The  suave  smile  entirely 
disappeared.  “The  Obiza¬ 
ra  mines  are  worth  half  a 
million  dollars!”  protested 
Don  Equilla.  “No  one 
knows  how  much  more!” 

“That’s  why  I  mention 
it,”  returned  Colwin  crisply. 

“That’s  about  the  right 
odds.” 

Don  Equilla  studied  the 
hard  eye  of  Bill  Colwin  in 
silence  for  some  minutes. 

His  suave  smile  was  on  his 
lips,  but  it  meant  nothing. 

He  was  reflecting  w-hether 
it  would  be  worth  while  to 
plead  or  to  argue  with  the 
president  of  the  Colwin 
Firearms  Company.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  decided  not. 

“How-  soon  shall  I 
know-?”  he  inquired,  w-ith 
the  first  trace  of  worry  on 
his  placid  countenance. 

“A  month;  six  w-eeks.” 

The  w-orry  deep>ened  to 
distress. 

“I  can  not  delay  so  long.”  The  smile  of 
suavity  made  a  brave  but  a  losing  struggle. 

“Oh,  I  think  I  see,”  observed  Colw-in,  and 
he  hesitated  a  moment,  w-ith  a  degree  of 
delicacy  which  he  knew  would  be  accept¬ 
able.  “I  beg  pardon  for  offering  it,  Don 


Equilla,  but  if  you  find  any  difiiculty  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  your  securities  for  funds  to  meet 
your  temporarj-  personal  needs,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  become  your  banker,  for  a  month 
or  six  w-eeks.” 

“It  is  the  offer  of  a  gentleman!”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Don  Equilla,  to  whom  white  linen  and 
the  ability  to  sit  like  a  prince  in  a  cafe 
w-ere  dearer  than  patriotism  itself.  ‘‘I  ac¬ 
cept  with  gratitude,  Mr.  Colwin.  I  beg 
you  to  have  no  fears  of  my  good  faith  in 
this  matter.  If  you  supply  the  arms  by 
which  Euvador  may  attain  its  freedom,  I 
pledge  you  my  life  'that  the  mines  of  Obi¬ 
zara  shall  pay  the  bill.” 

“You  bet  they  will!”  em¬ 
phatically  agre^  Bill  Col¬ 
win.  “If  you  win,  and  I 
don’t  get  those  mines,  I’ll 
supply  your  enemies  with 
gatling  guns  and  wipe  you 
out  so  clean  that  Equilla 
will  be  erased  from  the 
world’s  list  of  names.  Now 
I’ll  introduce  you  to  my 
cashier.” 

As  soon  as  Don  Equilla 
had  gone.  Bill  Colwin  had 
his  son  Jack  produced  from 
the  adjoining  room.  Jack 
was  a  six-foot  young  man, 
with  a  long,  straight  nose 
and  a  clear  blue  eye.  He 
w-as  now-  being  kicked  up 
through  the  business  of  his 
father  by  that  energetic 
person  himself;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  thrived  un¬ 
der  the  process. 

“I  say-,  dad,”  said  Jack 
hastily-,  heading  off  what¬ 
ever  business  conversation 
there  might  be,  “I’m  going 
to  run  down  to  the  motor- 
races  to-morrow-.” 

“Not  on  your  life,’’  cor¬ 
rected  his  father.  “To-mor¬ 
row-  morning  you’ll  be  on 
y-our  way-  to  interx-iew-  the 
Duke  Iskander  of  Russia, 
who  is  a  good  sport  and  is 
know-n  in  business  as  Ivan  Strakow-.” 

“Equilla  and  the  lead  mines,”  surmised 
Jack,  his  ey-es  kindling  with  enthusiasm. 
“You’re  some  prophet,  dad.”  „ 

“Next  y-ou’ll  be  telling  me  I’m  lucky, 
objected  Colwin  Senior,  pleased  nevertheless. 


HE  SANG  THE  W'AIL  OF  THE 
TOILER. 
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He  would  rather  have  praise  from  his 
son  than  from  any  one.  “Tell  Ivan  Strakow 
he  has  a  chance  to  lose  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  or  to  win  the  Obizara  mines  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  thousand.  He’ll  jump  at 
it.  The  fifty  thousand  he  is  to  risk  will  pay 
cost  on  our  guns,  so  we  get  our  three  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar  gamble  for  nothing.” 

It  was  by  such  agency  that  Fate  sent 
Jack  Colwin  to  Cairo. 

IV 

Mahomet  Ali,  still  with  the  unfinished 
string  of  heads  in  his  palm-bark  purse,  stood 
nakfd  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  slim, 
bronze  statue,  singing  the  song  of  the 
chadoof.  At  regular  intervals  the  back  of 
Mahomet  Ali  bent  far  down;  the  leathern 
bucket  descended  into  the  Nile;  he  straight¬ 
ened  upward  and  emptied  the  bucket  into 
a  shallow  basin  dug  in  the  mud  of  the  bank. 
It  was  then  that  he  sang  the  song  of  the 
chadoof,  one  clear,  strong  bar,  high-pitched, 
nasal,  a  wail — the  wail  of  the  toiler  on  the 
banks  when  the  Pharaohs  ruled,  w'ith  no 
note  changed.  That  one  bar  was  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  rest,  before  his  lean,  straight  back 
plunged  downward  again.  At  Mahomet 
Mi’s  side  was  another  lean  bronze  statue, 
which  worked  and  sang  in  unison  with  him. 
Above  him  was  another  pair,  and  above 
them  still  another;  and  these  last  lifted  the 
water,  pail  by  pail,  into  ditches  which  car¬ 
ried  the  life-giving  Nile  back  through  the 
rich  cotton  land. 

In  the  soul  of  Mahomet  Ali  was  content. 
The  work  was  hard,  but  it  brought  seven 
piasters  a  day,  which  is  thirty-five  cents, 
and  a  fountain  of  luxury! 

Up  that  broad  stream  where  once  floated 
the  royal  dahabiyeh  of  Cleopatra,  and  where 
still  float  boats  of  that  same  build,  came 
puffing  a  little  brass-railed  steam-launch. 
On  the  deck  stood  Georges,  the  son  of  that 
rich  Henri  Dumont  who  died  in  Paris.  At 
distances  of  about  forty  feet  there  w’ere 
dudoofs,  but  Fate  stopped  Georges  in  front 
pi  the  one  at  which  Mahomet  Ali  bent  his 
back. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Georges.  “Magnificent! 
Here  we  er^t  the  pumping-station.” 

The  British  engineer  at  his  side  nodded 
his  head.  “Proper  spot,”  he  approved.  “I 
advised  your  father  long  ago  to  get  rid  of 
lazy  beggars.” 

“Monsieur,  my  father  was  an  artist.” 


For  a  moment  Georges  regarded  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  father  with  commendable  venera¬ 
tion,  then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I — 
Georges — am  practical.  We  shall  begin  im¬ 
mediately.” 

So  it  was  brought  about  that  a  fat  sheik, 
in  a  white  turban  and  with  a  white  sash 
around  his  black  Mother  Hubbard,  called 
the  six  chadoof  men  to  him.  He  counted 
some  small  coins  into  each  brown  palm,  and 
motioned  with  his  left  hand;  whereupon  the 
card  of  Georges  Dumont  was  snapped  back 
into  the  agency  box,  up  aloft  in  Depart¬ 
ment  G. 

“It  is  the  will  of  Allah,”  murmured  Ma¬ 
homet  Ali,  with  grave  resignation  in  his 
eyes,  and,  slipping  on  his  narrow  black 
Mother  Hubbard,  he  gathered  up  his  earth¬ 
ly  possessions.  Tall  and  slim  and  straight, 
and  with  much  dignity,  he  walked  down 
along  the  bank  to  where  a  cluster  of  feluc¬ 
cas,  their  ragged  brown  sails  wrapped  tight¬ 
ly  around  their  masts,  waited  for  the  up¬ 
stream  wind  to  die  away.  Mahomet  Ali 
and  his  beads  were  not  yet  in  the  place 
Fate  had  appointed;  nor  was  the  time  ar¬ 
rived. 

V 

Why  did  not  the  beautiful  Princess  Elea¬ 
nor  go  down  to  dinner?  Usually  she  was 
most  punctilious  about  these  little  matters; 
but  to-night  she  stood  on  the  little  vine- 
clad  balcony  which  opened  from  her  bou¬ 
doir,  and,  with  a  troubled  brow,  watched 
the  sunset  across  the  ever-dancing  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Why  should  there  be  any  trace  of  unrest 
in'  those  deep  brown  eyes?  The  Princess 
Eleanor  di  Mezzani  had  everything  which 
should  make  a  young  girl  happy.  Her 
American  grandfather  had  left  her  a  for¬ 
tune  in  her  own  right;  her  American  mother 
was  sympathetic,  chum-like,  and  still  young 
and  handsome;  her  father,  the  Prince,  was 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Italy;  the 
Princess  was  betrothed  to  Count  Enrico  di 
Ambrino,  who  iwas  a  splendid  fellow,  and 
of  most  noble  ancestry.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  things,  there  was  a  vague  longing 
in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Princess  Elea¬ 
nor,  as  she  stood  slim  and  straight  in  her 
shimmering  white  dinner-gown.  But  it  was 
a  sweet  longing,  filled  with  strange  new  flut- 
terings  and  far-off  mysteries. 

Fate,  finishing  her  work  for  the  day,  and 
preparing  to  scud  away  on  her  favorite 
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cannine-edged  cloud  for  a  sail  in  the  sea  of 
the  yellowing  sky,  sent  down  the  Princess 
Eleanor’s  card  to  Department  G.  The  big 
brown  eyes  of  the  Princess  Eleanor  softened; 
the  red  lips  half  parted,  revealing  two  rows 
of  ^arkling  teeth,  and  the  breeze  which 
came  from  over  the  ever-dancing  bay,  fra¬ 
grant  after  its  romp  on  the  blossom-laden 
hills  of  Capri,  toyed  gently  with  her  hair  of 
burnished  copper. 

“Where  are  you,  honey?”  It  was  a  voice 
of  great  sweetness;  a  voice  which  had 
gained  its  soft  modulations  in  Virginia. 

“Here,  mother.”  The  Princess  Eleanor 
slipped  her  arm  aroimd  the  waist  of  the 
woman  whose  gray-tinged  hair  only  en¬ 
hanced  the  youthfulness  of  her  face. 
‘‘Mummy  dear,  I  want  the  sea.  Let’s  run 
over  to  Cairo.” 


VI 


At  the  chadoof  one  bends  the  back  but 
two  hours  on  a  stretch,  but  in  loading  big. 
round,  yellow  crocks  into  their  huge,  crate¬ 
like  barges  one  bends  the  back  all  day, 
and  there  is  no  set  song,  loud  and  clear, 
like  the  helpful  song  of  the  chadoof;  only, 
now  and  then,  a  detached  chant  to  the 
preiAets,  for  strength. 

All  day  long  Mahomet  AH,  now  well 
down  the  river,  but  not  yet  at  the  appoint¬ 
ed  place;  bent  his  back  in  the  loading  of 
the  crocks.  At  night  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
after  his  long,  curving  fingers  had  scooped 
from  the  pan  his  portion  of  the  barley  and 
onions  and  cracked  wheat;  and  he  smoked 
his  four  puffs  of  hashish;  and  wrapped  his 
blanket  around  his  head,  leaving  his  bare 
feet  in  the  cold,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  toiler. 

But  the  feebleness  of  age  was  beginning 
to  tlueaten  Mahomet  Ali,  and  there  is  a 
certain  sort  of  strength  in  brandy.  So  he 
went  to  the  bazaar  of  old  Yussuf,  a  villain- 
ous-lookmg  Yussuf,  with  neatly  trimmed 
white  beard  and  one  glaring  eye,  who  sat 
cross-legged  in  the  middle  of  his  shop,  which 
was  M  snull  that  he  could  reach  any  article 
on  his  shelves  without  rising. 

‘The  peace  of  Allah,  brother,”  observed 
“ihomet  Ali.  “I  wish  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
brandy.” 

And  on  you,  peace,”  repUed  one-eyed 
it^uf,  reaching  for  the  liquor.  “The  price 
B  fifteen  piasters.” 

Mahomet  Ali  squatted  before  one-eyed 


Yussuf  and  clasped  his  knees  in  his  arms. 

“You  have  hardened  your  heart,”  he 
charged.  “Do  you  no  longer  pray  to  the 
prophets?  The  price,  at  the  highest,  is  but 
ten  piasters,  from  Alexandria  to  Wadv- 
Halfa.” 

“The  price  has  been  raised  by  the  Chris- 
tians,”  declared  one-eyed  Yussuf,  and  he 
spat  to  clear  his  mouth  of  the  word. 

Mahomet  Ali  shook  his  head,  and  rose. 

“I  can  not  pay  so  much,”  he  announced 
with  resignation.  “I  load  crocks.” 

“Allah  preserve  thee,”  said  Yussuf  pious-  I 

ly.  “Because  you  labor  hard  in  the  sun,  I  * 

will  have  compassion.  Fourteen  piasters.” 

“Ten — ”  and  Mahomet  Ali  started  to  j- 

leave.  * 

The  one-eyed  Yussuf  let  him  go,  until  he 
was  almost  out  of  hearing.  “Thirteen!”  he 
called,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Mahomet  Ali  returned  in  all  his  tall,  I' 

straight  dignitv,  and  sat  down  again. 

“Ten.”  ' 

Yussuf ’s  one  eye  filled  with  sorrow. 

“Have  you  no  heart  of  compassion?”  he 
pleaded.  “Would  you  see  me  have  no  profit  1 

of  my  goods?”  1 

Mahomet  Ali  folded  his  hands  across  his 
knees.  “Ten,”  he  declared.  “It  is  the  | 

price,  from  Alexandria  to  Wady-Halfa.  As  ^ 

Allah  hears  me,  I  will  pay  no  more.” 

Yussuf,  the  one-eyed,  reached  swiftly  into 
his  shelves  again.  He  brought  down  a  bot- 
tie  longer  and  narrower  than  the  other,  and  ‘‘ 

filled  with  a  yellower  liquid.  It  was  the 
new  grade  of  schnapps  which  Jan  Vrooland 
of  Amsterdam  had  put  into  the  Egyptian 
market  in  competition  with  the  cheap 
French  article. 

“Take  this  for  ten  piasters,  my  brother, 
and  the  peace  of  Allah  be  upon  you.” 

“And  upon  you,  peace,”  replied  Mahomet  * 

Ali  gravely,  and,  counting  down  nine  pias-  I 

ters,  he  took  up  the  bottle  of  Jan  Vrooland’s 
schnapps  and  went  away,  with  the  male¬ 
dictions  of  the  one-eyed  ringing  in  his  ears; 
but  serene  in  his  heart,  because  he  knew  j 

that  Yussuf  would  smile  as  soon  as  he  had  -1 

turned  the  comer.' ' 

Observe  here  again  the  finger  of  Fate.  If 
Mahomet  Ali  had  bought  the  familiar  : 

brandy,  he  would  have  known  the  measure 
of  its  strength;  but  the  drink  of  fieiy- 
schnapps  which  he  took  next  noonday  was 
too  much  for  him,  and,  in  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment,  he  loosed  the  entire  lower  tier  of  a 
beautiful,  even  pile  of  round,  yellow  crocks!  | 
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came  tumbling  and  crashing  down  the 
banlv,  a  litter  of  curv^ed  fragments,  suitable 
only  for  building  into  mud  walls. 

Mahomet  Ali  waited  neither  for  his  dis¬ 
charge,  nor  his  pay,  nor  the  beating  he 
would  have  had.  Taking  his  entire  worldly 
possessions  with  him,  including  his  unfin¬ 
ished  string  of  beads,  he  gathered  his  black 
Mother  Hubbard  above  his  knees;  and,  for 
once  forsaking  his  dignity,  he  ran  down 
along  the  bank  until  he  was  safe  from  pur¬ 
suit.  Then  he  sat  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
clump  of  low  palms  and  waited  for  a  down¬ 
ward  bound  felucca.  There  was  sadness  in 
his  heart,  for  he  was  nearing  Assiut;  but 
there  w'as  resignation  in  his  face. 

“It  is  the  will  of  Allah,”  he  said. 

VII 

,  Puflfy  old  Ahmed  Ben  Abdul,  who  was  so 
fat  from  gross  overfeeding  that  he  was  like 
a  ball,  rode  down  along  the  bank  below 
Cairo,  his  legs  dangling,  his  thick  lips 
pursed,  his  black  skin  shining,  his  cheek¬ 
bones  so  obscuring  his  eyes  that,  though 
his  thoughts  were  all  of  earth,  he  could 
see  only  heaven.  His  steed  was  a  sleek  lit¬ 
tle  white  donkey,  with  legs  as  slender  as 
cane,  and  ears  as  soft  as  silk,  and  tail  as 
crisp  as  a  fly-brush,  and  eyes  as  mild  as  a 
rabbit’s.  Its  back  was  swayed  by  the  pon¬ 
derous  weight,  and  it  w’ondered  if  it  were 
true  that  Allah  had  no  compassion  for 
beasts  of  but  one  word. 

Suddenly  old  Ahmed  Ben  Abdul’s  mo¬ 
ment  came!  Long-taunted  apoplexy  smote 
him,  and  he  rolled  off  into  the  ditch,  while 
the  little  white  donkey,  whose  name  was 
Hammam,  which  means  pigeon,  took  one 
look  at  him,  and  kicked  up  its  heels,  and 
ran  straight  off  for  the  desert;  converted! 

VIH 

Mahomet  Ali  approached  Assiut  in  some 
trepidation.  Just  above  that  city  he  board¬ 
ed  a  tourists’  steamer,  on  the  off  side  while 
no  one  was  looking,  and  exhibited  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  broken  scarabs  to  plump  young  Her¬ 
man  Koeler,  who  w’as  standing  in  the  door 
of  his  stateroom. 

“Bakshish,  no!”  obserx'ed  Herman  im¬ 
patiently;  for  he  was  coming  down  the 
river,  not  up. 

“Scarabs,”  explained  Mahomet  Ali,  with 
grave  dignity;  and  Herman  Koeler  did  not 


V 


understand  why  Mahomet  Ali  crossed  his 
hands  over  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head 
Mahomet  Ali  was  swallowing  that  insult 
with  the  humility  counseled  by  the  Prophet 
He  had  never  in  his  life  asked  bakshidi  in 
the  sense  of  begging. 

“Fine  scarabs — ”  and  he  smiled,  a  smile 
of  great  sweetness,  which  displayed  Iris 
white,  strong  teeth. 

“Scarabs,  no,”  refused  Herman  Koder, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  emphasize  his  na¬ 
tive. 

Immediately  Mahomet  Ali  poured  hb 
poor  little  collection  of  scarabs  into  the  wit- 
stretched  hand,  and  he  looked  up  agiiin 
with  that  ingratiating  smile.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  propitiate  Herman  Koeler,  for 
it  was  imperative  that  he  have  every  pias¬ 
ter  possible  when  he  entered  .\ssiut.  “Fine 
scarabs,  gentleman!”  he  urged.  “Five  thou¬ 
sand  years  old!” 

Herman  Koeler  had  three  impulses  ^ 
rapid  succession,  which  would  have  been 
remarkable  except  that  he  had  brushed  iris 
wits  with  the  world.  His  first  was  to  with¬ 
draw  his  hand  and  let  the  scarabs  fall;  iris 
second  was  to  laugh;  his  third  was  to  a- 
amine  minutely  a  fragment  of  clear  Wne 
which  had  caught  his  eye.  It  w'as  a  bnAoi 
scarab,  but  the  color  w'as  exquisite,  and  the 
calico  salesman  had  an  eye  for  color.  *. 

So  had  Mahomet  Ali!  On  Herman  Koe- 
ler’s  berth  lay  the  deep-red  slip  which  had 
been  added  to  his  sample  line  as  he  left  for 
Egypt.  It  had  served  its  purpose,  and  it 
was  soiled.  Herman  Koeler,  in  repaddng 
for  lighter  travel,  had  been  about  to  throw 
it  away. 

“How  much?”  asked  Mahomet  Ali,  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  red  slip  eagerly. 

Herman  Koeler  laughed.  He  looked  from 
the  w’orthless  slip  to  the  worthless  scarab. 
He  tucked  the  latter  in  his  pocket  and 
thrust  the  slip  into  Mahomet  Ali’s  hand. 

“.4//es  ist  bezahlt,”  he  chuckled,  pouring 
the  remaining  scarabs  into  a  fold  of  the  slip. 

“The  peace  of  Allah  be  upon  you,”  quoth 
Mahomet  Ali,  and  departed.  • 

A  dragoman  caught  him  just  outside  the 
door,  and  they  threw  him  in  the  Nue. 
Gravely  Mahomet  Ali  took  off  his  blad 
Mother  Hubbard,  and  wrapped  in  it  to 
little  red  slip,  and  waded  to  the 
soul  bathed  in  ineffable  content,  .\llah  had 
been  good  to  him! 

He  was  dry*  when  he  reached  ' 
which  was  but  three  miles  below,  and  he 


iiT 


MAHOMET  ALI  WENT  TO  THE  BAZAAR  OF  OLD  YUSSUF,  A  VILLAINOUS-LOOKING  YUSSUF 
WHO  SAT  CROSS  LEGGED  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  HIS  SHOP  ’ 
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was  beaming  when  he  bade  the  peace  of 
Allah  on  the  four  old  wives  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  years.  They  crowded  round 
him,  where  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  roof¬ 
less  mud  hut,  and,  chattering  in  a  shrill 
chorus,  they  held  out  their  hands.  He  put 
a  five-piaster  piece  in  each  wrinkled  palm; 
and  they  blessed  him.  Their  words  of 
praise  were  almost  a  song,  though  there  was 
in  the  song  a  wail  which  had  come  down 
through  fifty  centuries. 

It  was  good  to  be  blessed,  and  Mahomet 
Ali,  his  eyes  moistening  with  emotion, 
beamed  on  every  bronze  and  ebony  face 
around  him,  from  the  most  weathered  old 
woman  to  the  youngest  baby,  the  one  which 
had  been  born  to  his  youngest  wife  just 
after  he  left.  The  family  was  gathering 
now,  and  the  little  hut  was  crowded;  so 
much  so  that  the  goat  was  forced  outside. 
Every  hand  was  extended! 

StUl  beaming  wdth  joy,  Mahomet  Ali 
pressed  into  each  small  palm  a  copper  coin, 
and  again  he  placed  in  the  palm  of  each  of 
his  four  wives  a  five-piaster  piece;  then  he 
sat  back  for  his  reward.  It  was  a  happy, 
happy  moment!  The  blessings  rose  almost 
to  a  shriek! 

Wait!  There  came  a  greater  moment! 
He  pressed  into  the  hand  of  each  wife  a 
ten-piaster  piece,  which  is  a  half-dollar! 
Mad,  furious  excitement!  Again  a  five-pi- 
aster  piece;  then  a  two-piaster  piece  around; 
and  he  leaned  back,  in  triumph,  to  watch 
the  effect.  The  blessings  were  not  so  vocif¬ 
erous  now,  but  the  hands  were  still  stretch¬ 
ed  out.  He  emptied  his  little  bag.  Only 
half-piasters  remained,  but  he  distributed 
those;  and  his  soul  saddened  as  he  saw  the 
enthusiasm  fade.  He  was  sad  because  they 
had  revealed  their  cupidity  when  the  great¬ 
est  gift  was  still  to  come.  Well,  they  would 
rep>ent. 

Now!  With  a  flourish,  he  drew  from  be¬ 
neath  his  black  Mother  Hubbard  the  red 
slip!  It  was  clean  and  bright.  He  had 
.washed  it  himself,  and  held  it  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  There  was  a  gasp  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  No  such  gorgeous  article  of  raiment 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Assiut,  as  indeed  how 
could  it  have  been  when  this  was  the  latest 
importation?  He  drew  the  youngest  child 
to  him.  He  dropped  the  slip  down  over  its 
head  and  twisted  the  little  brown  arms  into 
the  sleeves;  he  buttoned  the  three  brass 
buttons;  and  then,  standing  slim  and 
straight,  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laugh¬ 


ed  aloud,  out  of  sheer  joy — the  joy  of  giv¬ 
ing  happiness! 

He  was  suddenly  aware  that,  except  for 
his  own  voice,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  silence.  He  looked  about  him,  star¬ 
tled.  The  child  with  the  red  slip  sto^  out 
like  a  flaming  tin  can  on  a  desert,  but  the 
child  was  dazed  and  half  ready  to  cry.  The 
youngest  wife  was  beaming  upon  him;  but 
in  every  other  eye  there  was  a  glare!  He 
became  conscious  of  the  intense  nakedness 
of  all  the  children  of  all  the  other  wives! 
Well,  he  had  made  a  mistake  with  the  red 
slip;  and  he  had  meant  to  die  at  home! 

Silently  he  turned  and  left  the  hut  be¬ 
fore  the  storm  should  break,  and  he  remem¬ 
bered  why  he  had  gone  up  the  river  five 
years  before.  They  burst  out  after  him  in 
a  fierce,  shrill  babble,  but  he  outran  them 
to  the  river,  with  no  other  earthly  posses¬ 
sion  than  his  string  of  unfinish^  beads. 
Even  where  he  hid  in  the  bushes  he  could 
hear  those  harsh  voices;  but,  after  he  had 
washed  him,  as  the  Koran  prescribes,  and 
had  prayed  in  all  the  postures,  he  felt  again 
that  peace  of  soul  which  is  the  reward  of 
resignation! 

“It  is  the  will  of  Allah,”  he  said,  and 
turned  his  eyes  toward  Cairo. 

IX 

Jack  Colwin  dashed  up  the  steps  of  that 
broad-terraced  hotel  which  is  the  center  of 
Cairo  activity.  At  that  moment  Fate  sent 
a  breeze  to  flaunt  at  him  a  filmy  lace  scarf, 
which  caught  in  his  coat  button.  The  scarf 
slipp>ed  from  the  beautifully  sloping  white 
shoulders  of  the  Princess  Eleanor,  and  Jack 
Colwin,  restoring  it  with  smiling  apologies, 
found  himself  looking  far  into  her  large 
brown  eyes. 

Department  G,  up  aloft  in  nebulous  in- 
tersjjace,  made  a  check-mark  on  both  cards. 

For  an  instant  the  two  young  people 
stood  as  if  graven;  then  the  Princess  Eleanor 
took  her  scarf  with  a  gracious  nod,  and 
passed  on,  her  cheeks  suddenly  flushing  as 
she  w'ent  down  the  steps;  while  Jack  Col¬ 
win,  his  hat  in  both  hands,  wandered  round 
and  round  the  terrace  for  full  five  minutes, 
under  the  vague  impression  that  he  w^ 
looking  among  the  tables  for  a  casual  friend. 

Presently  Ws  wits  returned,  and  he  i«- 
membered  Ivan  Strakow.  He  foimd  th^ 
genial  gentleman  back  at  the  bar,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  his  credentials.  The  Duke  Iskander 
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had  no  scruples  against  gambling  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He  liked  the  Obizara  mining  propo¬ 
sition  very  much;  as  indeed  he  should,  since 
it  was  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  largest 
fortune  in  the  world. 

Two  hours  after,  the  Duke  placed  an  or¬ 
der  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  Bank,  payable  to  the  Colwin  Firearms 
Company,  in  Colwin,  New  York,  and  Jack 
Colwin  cabled  his  father  to  ship  the  goods; 
whereby  Fate,  with  a  pucker  of  concen¬ 
tration  upon  her  pretty  brow,  scored 
another  point  toward  certain  political  des¬ 
tinies  in  South  America. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  be  re¬ 
turning  soon,”  suggested 
the  Duke,  as  they  stepped 
into  their  carriage. 

“No,  I  think  not,”  ob¬ 
served  Jack,  with  a  pre¬ 
occupied  air.  ‘‘I’ve  never 
been  in  Egypt  before. 

There  are  some  most  at¬ 
tractive  peopte  here.” 

“You’ll  find  it  very 
pleasant,”  agreed  the  Duke 
nonchalantly.  “I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer  myself,  but 
some  friends  of  mine  are 
returning  on  the  Republic 
to-morrow.” 

Jack  Colwin  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  so  early  a 
departure.  Some  place 
around  the  big  hotel  he 
would  doubtless  find  him¬ 
self  gazing  again  into  those 
wonderful  brown  eyes;  and 
the  next  time  he’d  try  to 
make  out  what  the  rest  of 
the  face  was  like. 

He  spent  that  entire  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  in  the 
lobby,  but  to  no  puqjose! 

Just  after  dinner  he  was 
standing  on  the  terrace 
when  the  porters  began  to 
bring  out  luggage  for  the  for  once  h 
oeparting  steamer.  Guests  dic 

followed  and  climbed  into 
carriages.  Suddenly  he  was  aware  that  She 
had  passed  him,  with  some  one  else;  a  wom- 
lOt  he  afterward  remembered;  a  larger 
jronm.  They  were  hastily  driven  away; 
but,  in  starting,  the  girl,  as  if  under  some 
fo®pulsion,  looked  up  at  Jack  Colwin;  and. 


FOR  ONCE  HE  FORSOOK  HlS 
DIGNITY. 


with  no  volition  on  her  part,  her  eyes 
widened! 

Jack  felt  his  heart  pounding  in  his  throat. 
He  remembered  that  the  steamer  ticket- 
office  was  in  the  next  block.  He  ran  lightly 
down  the  steps.  Behind  him  came  a  plump 
man  encased  in  a  gray  suit,  and  the  plump 
man  was  moving  slowly. 

Just  then  Department  G  gave  the  card  of 
Mahomet  Ali  a  touch. 

A  tall,  slim  figure  in  a  black  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard  confronted  Jack  Colwin.  It  was  Ma¬ 
homet  .\li,  and  he  held  up  a  string  of  brown 
and  white  beads,  strung 
with  wonderful  neatness 
on  a  thread-like  leather 
thong! 

‘‘Five  piasters,  gentle¬ 
man,”  said  Mahomet  Ali, 
in  a  voice  entirely  unlike 
the  clear,  shrill  tones  of  the 
song  of  the  chadoof. 

^ck  Colwin  tried  to  step 
around,  but  Mahomet  Ali 
stood  before  him  again. 

‘‘Five  piasters,  gentle¬ 
man,”  he  implored,  in  a 
voice  still  weaker;  and 
Jack  stopped  long  enough 
to  see  two  great  mournful 
eyes. 

Mechanically  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  produced  a  coin. 

.  Mechanically  he  took  the 
I  beads  and  hurried  on. 
Twenty  steps  away,  he 
realized,  from  a  memory 
of  the  weight,  that  he  had 
given  a  gold  piece  worth 
five  dollars  instead  of  a 
silver  piece  worth  twenty- 
five  cents.  He  turned 
back  instinctively.  Ma¬ 
homet  .Yli  was  leaning 
against  the  tree,  gazing 
down  at  the  coin  in  his 
hand  in  stupefied  fascina- 

FORSOOK  HIS  with  a  smile 

iTv.  of  pity,  whirled  on  his 

heel  again,  and  hurried 
into  the  steamer-office.  The  slow  man  in 
the  gray  suit  was  buying  a  ticket,  and 
when  he  had  steppied  aside.  Jack  asked 
briskly  for  a  reser\-ation  on  the  Republic. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  returned  the  clerk,  who  did 
not  seem  so  at  all;  “that  gentleman  secured 
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the  last  berth.  There  is  not  an  inch  into 
which  I  could  crowd  you,  an  where  on  the 
boat.” 

You  observe  now  why  Fate  drove  the 
Princess  Eleanor  away  from  Cairo.  It  was 
to  save  Mahomet  Ali  from  starvation;  for 
Mahomet  Ali  had  still  his  deed  to  do!  But 
why  could  not  Fate  have  taken  a  less  elab¬ 
orate  means  to  save  Mahomet  -\li  from 
starvation?  Why  should  you  ask?  Perhaps 
Fate  had  other  gears  to  interlock  with 
these. 

Besides,  no  finite  mind  can  comprehend 
omnipotence. 

Moreover,  the  date  set  on  the  cards  of 
the  Princess  Eleanor  and  Jack  Colwin 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

X 

Colwin  was  a  dull  little  town,  and  the 
firearms  business  had  lost  its  e.xhilaration. 
Jack  Colwdn  mop)ed  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  Fate,  working  through  Department 
G,  drew  forth  the  card  relating  to  Mahomet 
Ali’s  string  of  beads. 

Jack  picked  them  up  nonchalantly  and 
tossed  them  in  his  bag,  and  ran  down  to 
New  York  for  a  visit. 

“Here’s  a  little  trinket  from  Cairo, 
Madge,”  he  observ^ed,  looping  the  beads 
aroimd  the  neck  of  his  \dvacious  cousin. 
“There’s  a  story  thrown  in.  They’re  worth 
seven  cents,  the  price  was  a  quarter,  and 
they  cost  me  five  dollars.” 

“How  funny!”  exclaimed  Madge,  the 
chatterer.  “I  have  a  string  nearly  like 
them!  The  most  charming  girl  in  the  world 
gave  them  to  me.  She  must  have  been  in 
Cairo  about  the  same  time  you  were !  She  and 
her  mother  are  here  on  business  connected 
with  her  grandfather’s  estate.  You  should 
see  her.  Jack!  She’s  beautiful!  Wonderful 
big  brown  eyes,  copper-colored  hair - ” 

“Where  is  she?”  demanded  Jack. 

“On  her  way  to  the  Boston  train,  I 
suppose,”  replied  Madge,  in  perplexity. 
“Why,  Jack,  you  don’t  know  her!  Why, 
where - ” 

She  stopf>ed,  because  there  was  no  one  to 
listen  to  her.  Jack  had  raced  to  the  front 
door. 

“Your  car  is  still  here!”  he  shouted. 
“Put  on  your  things  again,  Madge.  Wait 
until  I  get  my  bag!” 

“Your  bag!”  she  cried,  as  he  dashed  past 
her  up  the  stairs.  “Where  are  you  going?” 


“The  Boston  train!”  Jack  yelled  back  at 
her  from  the  landing.  He  was  down  in  a 
second,  closing  the  bag  as  he  came.  He 
dropped  his  box  of  collars  on  the  landing 
but  did  not  stop  to  pick  them  up.  “Come 
on!”  he  commanded.  “We  haven’t  a  min¬ 
ute  to  lose!”  .... 

Yes,  it  was  the  girl!  As  Jack  Colwin,  in 
perfect  ecstasy,  accepted  an  introduction, 
he  looked  again  far  down  into  those  won¬ 
derful  big  browm  eyes,  and  he  felt  that  at 
last  he  had  arrived  home! 

The  beautiful  Princess  Eleanor  flushed 
•prettily. 

“How’  long  shall  you  be  in  Boston?”  he 
asked,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  traveling 
conversation. 

“Only  a  few  days,”  replied  the  mother  of 
the  Princess,  studying  the  young  man  with 
eyes  which  were  both  shrewd  and  friendly. 
“We  sail  from  Boston  next  Tuesday,  on  the 
Ambassador.” 

“What  a  delightful  coincidence!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jack,  wondering  if  he  could  secure 
a  reservation  on  the  Ambassador. 

XI 

No  tale  is  ever  finished.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  date  marked  on  the  cards 
of  Fate  w'as  fulfilled  as  the  wedding  day  of 
the  Princess  Eleanor  and  Jack  Colwin;  and 
this  event  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
breach  between  the  houses  of  Mezzani  and 
Ambrino,  which  breach  is  eventually  to  dis¬ 
rupt  Italy  and  make  it  a  republic;  but  that 
part  of  the  story  can  not  yet  be  written, 
for  it  is  still  in  the  card  index. 

But  the  deed,  of  equal  importance  to 
Fate,  for  which  Mahomet  Ali  had  been 
saved! 

The  fever  had  come  upon  Mahomet  .41i, 
and  he  went  over  into  the  desert  to  die. 
He  had  been  bled,  three  gashes  on  each 
cheek,  without  effect,  and  there  was  no 
other  earthly  hop>e  for  him. 

On  the  way  he  found  that  dainty-limbed 
white  donkey,  Hammam,  which  had  livd 
at  glorious  liberty  since  the  death  <rf 
Ahmed  Ben  Abdul;  and  Hammam 
sinking  into  quicksands.  Mahomet  Alis 
deed  was  to  save  Hammam  from  death! 

The  donkey,  freed  from  the  perilous  posi¬ 
tion,  kicked  up  his  tiny  heels  and  scam^r- 
ed  away  to  where  the  rich  gra^  grew;  but 
Mahomet  Ali,  exhausted  by  his  labor,  la) 
down  on  the  bank  and  unrolled  his  turban, 
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which  is  made  exactly  the  length  of  a  man’s 
body,  so  that  it  shall  cover  him  when  he 
dies. 

He  drew  the  turban  over  him,  from  his 
feet  to  his  head. 

The  card  of  Mahomet  Ali  was  full.  He 
had  done  his  deed! 


Fate,  though  busy,  filed  away  that  card 
in  the  archives  with  a  soft  light  in  her 
eyes,  before  she  locked  up  her  desk  and 
tastefully  arranged  the  folds  of  her  clas.sic 
garments. 

It  is  not  true  that  Fate  is  always 
cruel! 
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^VEN  through  showers  the  blond  forsythias  shine 
(Incarnate  Aprils!),  and  the  crocus  lawns 
Sprout  cups  of  snow  and  sunshine  in  the  grass; 
Down  the  wet  pavement  rings  the  steely  tune. 

The  cymbal  chorus  of  the  roller-skate. 

Where  racing  children  like  a  pennant  stream 
In  frocks  of  lilac,  cowslip,  pink,  and  fawn; 

A  haze  of  blossom  and  a  cloud  of  green 
Gather  above  the  cherry  and  the  elm; 

And  multicolored  rugs  in  many  a  yard 
Buffet  the  blue;  hatless  the  schoolgirls  stroll. 

With  blown  and  sunny  hair;  front  doors  stand  wide; 
Chairs  on  verandas  rock;  with  shears  and  twine 
The  housewife  trains  the  honeysuckle  vine; 

And  lovers  look  for  mavflowers  in  the  woods. 
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HEN  a  meddler  drops  the  S  diately  followed.  Unemployed  rushed  to 

wrench  into  the  w'onderful  Detroit  from  other  cities.  Thousands 

mechanism  of  supply  and  de-  clamored  in  vain  at  the  Ford  Plant  for 

mand,  there  is  work  for  the  work,  and  had  at  last  to  be  wetted  down 

engineers.  They  denounce  with  a  fire  hose.  And  at  all  of  the  big 

his  unintelligence,  repair  the  tels,  promoters,  contractors  for  automobile 

damage,  and  wearily  note  another  instance  parts,  economists,  newspaper  correspond- 

to  prove  the  une.xceptional  working  of  the  ents,  efficiency  engineers,  pension-plan  spe- 

governing  principle.  But  fancy  a  mechan-  cialists.  profit-sharing  e.xperts,  students  of 

ical  genius  himself  doing  it  deliberately!  eugenics,  seekers  of  money  for  worthy  pur- 
Most  une.xpectedly  and  at  an  exceptional  poses,  magazine  writers,  and  others  st(^ 

time,  when  the  supply  of  a  certain  elemental  in  line  from  8  a.  m.  till  midnight,  waiting 

commodity,  in  Detroit  as  elsewhere,  so  for  rooms  and  bath  at  five  dollars  a  day 

greatly  e.xceeded  the  demand  that  unem-  and  up. 

ployment  was  an  acute  municipal  problem.  Opinions  of  the  Ford  Experiment  bej^ 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  broke  the  rules  violently  to  differ  at  the  point  of  first  in- 

with  the  amazing  announcement  that  it  tentions.  The  announcement  was  made  m 

would  pay  double  the  market  price  for  labor,  a  manner  to  be  regarded  either  as  unin^- 

Nothing  like  that  had  happened  be-  inably  naive  or  so  intentionally  theatric^ 

fore  in  all  the  history  of  modem  indus-  as  to  produce  the  maximum  quantity  of  ad- 

trialism.  An  unnatural  commotion  imme-  vertising.  The  employees  first  read  of  it  u 
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the  newspa|)ers.  On  the  morning  of  Janu- 
12  the  Detroit  pa|)ers  were  notified  that 
there  was  a  stor>-  for  them  at  the  Ford 
plant.  Three  reporters  came,  one  each  from 
the  free  Press,  the  Journal,  and  the  Xrws. 
They  were  shown  into  the  office  of  James 
Couzens,  the  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
voice  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Henry- 
Ford  was  there,  with  an  air  of  restless  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  business  in  hand,  and 
stood  silently  by  a  window  while  Mr. 
Couzens  read  aloud  the  statement  he  wished 
the  reporters  to  publish. 

It  was,  briefly,,  that  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  a  profit-sharing  plan  would  take  effect 
in  the  Ford  plant.  It  was  different  from 
other  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plans  in  two 
important  re¬ 
spects:  (i)  The 
amount  of  profit 
to  be  shared  up 
with  the  em¬ 
ployees  should  be 
enough,  when  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  former 
minimum  wage  of 
$2.34  a  day,  to 
make  the  com-  j 
monest  worker’s  / 
least  remunera¬ 
tion  $5  a  day, 
and  (2)  it  was  to 
be  appropriated 
beforehand  from  \ 


DAM  AND  POWER- 
PLANT  ON  THE 
PLACE  MR.  FORD 
IS  DEVELOPING  AT 
DEARBORN. 


the  estimated  earnings  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  paid  out  fortnightly  in  the  wage 
envelopes,  so  that  the  men  should  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  expect  and  have  the  use  of 
the  money,  provided  they  spent  it  properly. 
The  company’s  sociological  department 
would  see  to  that. 

The  gross  amount  of  company  profits  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  distributed  on  this  scale  w-ould 
probably  be  $io,ooo,ocx).  It  might  be  more 
or  less.  Also,  a  day’s  work  was  to  be  re¬ 
duced  from  nine  hours  to  eight,  and  the 
factory-,  instead  of  running  eighteen  hours 
with  two  shifts,  would  work  tw-enty-four 
with  three.  Between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  additional  men  w-ere  to  be  employed. 
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“No,  nothing  like  that,”  said  Ford. 

The  reporter’s  estimate  was  too  low.  Day¬ 
light  in  Highland  Park  disclosed  ten  thou¬ 
sand  anxious  waiting  men.  They  were  all 
from  the  city  and  near  by,  and  had  been 
gathering  since  midnight,  thinking  that  the 
first  in  line  might  be  taken.  The  employ¬ 
ment  office  could  not  be  opened  at  all;  in¬ 
stead,  the  f)olice  had  to  come  to  keep  order. 
On  the  second  day  it  was  worse.  The  news 
had  begun  to  attract  the  unemployed  from 
outside,  and,  besides,  men  making  only  two 
or  three  dollars  a  day  left  their  jobs  to 
come.  As  early  as  midnight  men  could  be 
seen  setting  out  through  Woodward  Avenue 
for  a  walk  of  seven  miles  to  the  Ford  Plant 
at  Highland  Park,  hoping  to  get  good  places 
in  the  line. 

Then,  on  the  next  Monday  morning, 
when  the  plan  w’as  to  take  effect  and  w'hen 
the  hours  were  changed  to  three  shifts  of 
eight  instead  of  the  former  two  of  nine,  a 
heartbreaking  thing  happened.  The  mob 
was  swollen  to  its  largest  proportions,  and 
so  invested  the  Ford  Plant  that  the  em¬ 
ployees,  wearing  their  badges  and  anxious 
to  be  at  work  on  time,  were  unable  to  enter. 
The  doors  had  to  be  opened  in  a  very  cau¬ 
tious  manner,  for  fear  the  human  tide,  once 
it  got  an  inlet,  would  overrun  the  works, 
obe>'ing  an  instinct  just  to  get  inside  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

The  employees,  w'anting  to  get  in,  be¬ 
came  greatly  excited.  They  began  to  form 
fl>nng  wedges  to  break  through  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  A  serious  riot  seemed  im¬ 
minent.  In  desperation  the  police  brought 
out  the  fire  hose,  with  which  they  had 
threatened  the  mob  before,  and  now  the 
stream  was  turned  full  into  the  faces  of  the 
unemployed.  That  cleared  the  way.  The 
employees  came  through  to  their  work;  but 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed,  weary  from 
the  long  xigil,  hungn,',  and  now  wet  to  the 
skin,  was  pitiful.  The  weather  was  very 
cold.  In  their  exasperation  they  seized  food 
from  the  sandwich  men  along  the  curb  lines, 
overturned  their  empty  carts  for  spite,  and 
stoned  the  p>olice.  Their  missiles  broke  some 
windows  in  the  Ford  Plant.  There  was 
irony! 

Ever>'body  was  sorrx'  and  somewhat 
ashamed.  The  newspapers,  in  the  first 
place,  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  over¬ 
emphasized  the  note  of  prosperity  and  given 
many  false  impressions  to  the  unemployed. 
They  should  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 


an  applicant  for  one  of  the  five-dollar  jobs 
would  have  to  submit  himself  to  rigid  m- 
vestigation.  The  authors  of  the  experiment 
had  underestimated  the  psychological  effect 
of  their  announcement.  And  the  police  of 
Highland  Park  had  not  exercised  the  in¬ 
genuity  which  would  have  saved  them  from 
a  desperate  dilemma. 

First  incidents,  fresh,  colorful,  and  with¬ 
out  perspective,  had  a  tendency  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  emotionalize  the  Ford  Exp)eriment. 
Comment  near  by  was  quite  what  you 
would  e.xpect,  beginning,  say,  with  the  hotel 
barber,  who  delicately  reminded  the  stran¬ 
ger  that  “Mr.  Ford  has  been  raising  wages 
around  here;”  touching  the  manufacturer 
who  despaired  of  ever  seeing  a  stable  labor 
market  in  Detroit  again;  and  ending  \\-ith 
the  citizen  who  complained,  first,  that  bv 
taking  his  plant  out  to  Highland  Park  a 
man  named  Ford  had  littered  up  the  city’s 
best  street-car  line  with  a  lot  of  laborers 
one  couldn’t  wish  to  sit  with,  and  was  then 
crazy  enough  to  think  he  could  make  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  them  by  givdng  them  five  dollars  a 
day,  which,  of  course,  would  ruin  them. 

“specialize” — THE  ANSWER 

The  first  clue  to  any  local  understanding 
of  the  larger  implications  of  the  Ford  Ex¬ 
periment  was  the  illuminating  comment  of 
a  big  lawyer  whose  clients  are  men  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  Detroit. 

“People  are  very  much  divided  about  this 
thing,”  he  said.  “Its  effect  upon  the  labor 
market  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  there  is  more 
to  it  than  that.  Only  yesterday  a  group  of 
men  with  a  lot  of  money  invested  in  a  plant 
that  has  not  been  doing  very  well,  on  look¬ 
ing  it  over,  said  to  their  manager:  ‘We 
think  you  ought  to  specialize  more  here. 
Don’t  you  think  you  make  too  many  things? 
See  what  Ford  has  done.’  ” 

Then  one  heard  of  Ford’s  strong  retort  to 
the  stove-makers,  w’ho  constitute  jierhaps 
the  largest  and  oldest  single  body  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  Detroit.  They  were  terribly  up¬ 
set.  Some  of  the  things  they  said  were  re¬ 
peated  to  Ford.  He  replied:  stove- 

maker  here  in  Detroit  makes  ten,  fifteen,  I 
don’t  know  how  many  kinds  of  stoves.  M 
him  make  only  one  kind.  If  he  will  speaal- 
ize  he  may  be  able  to  raise  wages.’’ 

The  purely  emotional  aspect  w’as  interest¬ 
ing.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the 
city  editor  of  one  of  the  Detroit  papers  had 
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a  draweriul  of  poetry  on  Ford,  most  of  it 
very  bad  as  poetry,  but  touching  for  what 
it  meant,  written  by  men  and  women,  some 
(rf  whom  could  hardly  spell,  let  alone  set 
words  into  feet.  The  paper  began  by  print¬ 
ing  the  best  of  it,  and  had  to  stop  because 
there  was  altogether  too  much. 

“I  happened  to  mention  that  to  Mr. 
Ford’s  secretary,”  said  the  reporter  who 
had  been  on  the  “Ford  story,”  “and  he  said 
that  was  nothing.  I  should  see  what  they 
were  getting.  He  showed  me  hundreds  of 
letters  containing  just  such  verses  as  these.” 

The  reporter  believed  he  had  the  true 
theory  of  what  Ford  had  done,  and  he  was 
worth  hearing,  because  he  had  talked  with 
Ford  more  than  other  reporters.  He  said 
that  by  a  very  fortunate  miracle  Ford  had 
got  rich  without  being  spoiled — without  the 
time  to  forget  that  he,  too,  had  been  very 
poor,  and  had  never  been  paid  what  he 
earned  when  he  worked  for  others;  and  the 
rest  was  very  simple. 

That  was  something  to  think  about. 

It  was  surprising  how  little  the  people  of 
Detroit  really  knew  of  Henry  Ford.  There 
was  no  accepted  Ford  legend.  Fame’  and 
wealth  had  overtaken  him  too  suddenly. 
There  were  few,  for  instance,  who  knew 
that  he  had  been  born  at  Dearborn,  on  a 
farm,  ten  miles  out  Michigan  Avenue  way. 
But  many  could  remember  perfectly  that 
twenty  odd  years  ago  he  was  a  crank  who 
believed  he  could  build  a  motor  vehicle  to 
go  about  in. 

He  was  then  working  for  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Company  as  engineer,  “over 
there  behind  the  Cadillac  Hotel.”  The  gas- 
engine  mterested  him  tremendously,  and  he 
spent  all  of  his  leisure  time  trying  to  con- 
struct  a  miniature  thing  on  the  same  prin- 
c^e  to  propel  a  little  buggy.  When  it  was 
(toe  he  brought  it  out  into  the  street  and 
people  cheered  him;  then  they  laughed  to 
see  him  push  it  back. 

That  happened  again  and  again,  until 
people  would  jeer  at  him  on  expectation. 
Then  at  last  he  said  he  had  solved  it;  on  a 
(Wtain  day  he  would  appear  in  his  machine, 
•Wve  it  a  long  distance  and  back  without 
®toap-^sitively.  He  appieared  on  sched- 
(ile  time,  did  a  block  and  a  half,  and  broke 
down  again.  That  settled  it.  Detroit  tried 
^  cwivicted  him  of  being  her  champion 
‘bug,”  Md  would  not  w’alk  across  the  street 
to  see  him  fail  again. 

j  One  day,  when  nobody  was  particularly 


interested,  he  came  out  with  a  motor-buggy 
that  would  run  up-hill  and  down-hill,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  and  not  stop  until  he  de¬ 
sired  it  to.  He  had  succeeded.  That  was 
the  original  machine  on  the  evidence  of 
which,  almost  single-handed,  he  beat  the 
“Selden  patents.” 

Detroit  then  conceded  him  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  but  it  could  not  imagine  his 
being  at  the  same  time  gifted  with  any  prac¬ 
tical  sagacity,  esp>ecially  a  high  order  of 
business  sense.  Hence  the  assertion  that  the 
wonderful  commercial  success  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  was  owing  to  other  brains. 

But  that  is  no  sooner  said  than  qualified. 
Once  when  Henry  Ford  was  in  Europe, 
the  proprietors  of  an  automobile  business 
that  had  never  succeeded  commercially 
went  to  his  associates  and  said:  “You  know 
how  to  make  automobiles  and  w'e  don’t. 
We’ve  got  a  fine  plant  and  we  make  a  very 
good  car,  but  somehow  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  make  it  pay.  We  can  not  afford  to 
confess  failure.  W’on’t  you  come  and  look 
it  over?  If  you  can  see  how  to  make  it  pay 
we  will  sell  out  on  very  easy  terms.” 

ford’s  business  brains 

They  did  look  it  over,  and  agreed  to  take 
it,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  Henry 
Ford.  When  he  returned  they  put  the  pa¬ 
pers  before  him,  with  the  air  of  stewards 
who  had  made  good  use  of  their  time. 

“It  is  a  bargain,”  said  Ford;  “but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Why,”  they  said,  “we  know  how  to  run 
an  automobile  factor}',  don’t  we?” 

“.Will  you  make  Ford  cars?”  asked  Ford. 

They  said  no.  They  would  continue  to 
make  the  kind  of  cars  the  plant  had  been 
turning  out — a  higher-priced  car  than  the 
Ford — and  make  it  pay  by  introducing 
efficiency  into  the  shop. 

Ford  replied:  “We  make  only  one  kind 
of  car.  That  is  the  Ford  car.  If  you 
thought  of  making  any  other  kind,  you  were 
WTong;  and  if  you  thought  of  making  Ford 
cars  over  there  in  that  plant,  you  were 
WTong.  It  is  too  far  aw’ay.” 

The  bargain  was  rejected. 

Thus,  against  a  background  of  many  con¬ 
tradictions,  grew  a  man  of  parts.  Some 
who  thought  they  knew  him  very  well  said 
his  profit-sharing  plan  was  pure  philan¬ 
thropy,  out  of  a  well  of  human  sympathy. 
Others,  knowing  him  better  in  another  way. 


A  day’s  output  of  chassis  at  the  ford  factory,  “on  the  assembling  floor,”  said  MR. 

FORD,  “where  the  OUTPUT  HAD  BEEN  NINETY  CARS  AN  HOUR,  AFTER  THE  PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN  WAS  STARTED  IT  WENT  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE.” 

looked  at  it  shrewdly  and  said  it  was  very  He  disliked  making  and  keeping  appoint- 
good  business,  though  they  were  not  sure  it  ments  and,  besides,  as  the  secretary  said, 
originated  in  his  head.  At  any’  rate,  to  one  couldn’t  begin  to  imagine  how  many 
those  who  lifted  up  their  hands,  saying,  people  were  try’ing  all  at  one  time  to  see 
“But  sweepers — think  of  pay’ing  sweepers  him.  He  had  not  been  heard  from  since 
five  dollars  a  day!” — Ford  himself  had  said,  morning.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Ford 
“Why,  a  sweeper  can  save  five  dollars  a  day’  was  in  the  humor,  something  could  be 
in  small  tcxils  and  parts  off  the  floor  of  the  done. 

shop.”  It  w’as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  the  next 

Obviously’,  the  answer  to  the  Ford  Experi-  morning  to  find  the  author  of  so  much  com¬ 
ment  would  be  Ford  himself.  To  reach  him  motion  alone  in  a  room  forty  feet  square, 
became  somewhat  of  a  problem.  His  sitting  at  a  flat  desk  in  a  corner  between 
secretary  often  knew  no  more  than  any’-  two  great  windows,  seemingly  quite  disai- 
body’  else  where  to  find  him.  He  might  gaged.  The  desk  was  clean.  There  ww 
spend  a  whole  day’  going  about  in  the  no  papers  or  letters.  He  called  out  cheerily 
factory  bareheaded  and  leave  without  re-  and  stood  up  to  shake  hands.  Then  he 
porting  to  his  office.  He  had  been  deluged  slouched  his  tall  body  into  the  swivel  chair, 
w’ith  letters  and  tele^ams.  The  clerical  swung  around  to  face  the  light,  put  his 
force  was  weeks  behind.  The  fact  that  feet  on  the  window-sill,  and  wait^  to  hew 
Everybody’s  Magazine  wanted  a  little  of  with  what  inanity  a  magazine  writer  woiw 
his  time  was  a  matter  of  no  intrinsic  interest,  attempt  to  make  conv’ersation.  It  seemed 
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btst  to  dispense  with  preliminaries. 

•“If  all  that  you  have  done,  Mr.  Ford,  is 
to  make  the  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Con^y  richer  and  happier  than  others, 
that  is  a  matter  of  limit^  interest.  But  if 
the  experiment  will  force  other  manufac- 
toim  to  adopt  your  theory  of  intense  sj>e- 
odization  m  order  to  increase  their  own  and 
kbor’s  profits,  that  is  a  matter  of  much 
peater  consequence.  It  is  the  amount  of 

pt^t  ^t  gives  your  plan  its - ” 

“It  isn't  the  amount,”  he  said.  “It’s  the 
Pfinc^le  of  division.” 

He  spoke,  then  and  thereafter,  with  terse 
^ty,  looking  hard  and  warily  at  the 
of  interrogation.  His  eyes  were 
^uinted  against  the  strong  window  light. 
Tnangular  wrinkles  stood  in  his  lower  mid- 
ii^head,  which  is  very  prominent. 

There  must  be  profits  before  division,” 
**  was  reminded.  “Unless  there  is  some¬ 


thing  over  the  cost  of  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  nothing  to  divide  with 
labor.  What  did  you  say  about  the  stove- 
makers?” 

He  took  his  feet  down  suddenly  from  the 
window-ledge  and  sat  up  high.  “Take  any¬ 
thing  you  see,”  speaking  rapidly.  “Take 
that  window-lift  or  the  radiator.  If  a  man 
will  make  one  thing  he  will  be  able  to  make 
it  better  and  cheaper  than  anybody  else,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  standardize  his  practise  and 
reduce  his  costs;  and  there  will  be  an  un¬ 
limited  market  for  it  in  this  big  countiy.” 

With  that,  he  resumed  his  former  position. 

“There  must  be  some  limit  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  parallel  operations?” 

“What?”  he  said,  only  turning  his  head. 

“If  you  multiply  parallel  operations  in¬ 
finitely  your  problems  are  bound  to  in¬ 
crease.  Brandeis  says  your  genius  consists 
in  having  limited  your  problems.  At  what 
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point  does  the  mere  magnitude  of  produc- 
tioiv  begin  to  balance  the  efficiency  of  sj)e- 
cialization?  There  is  the  problem  of  internal 
transp)ortation — just  the  moving  of  mate¬ 
rial  about  in  huge  quantities.” 

“There  is  no  such  point,”  he  said,  ta¬ 
king  down  his  feet  again  and  picking  up 
from  the  window-sill  a  tiny  metal  form. 
“There,”  he  continued,  “is  a  certain  part. 
It  is  one  of  thousands,  all  alike.  Now, 
imagine  a  long  row  of  machines  all  making 
that  identical  thing  and  nothing  else.  To 
double  the  output  you  only  put  ten  more 
machines  in  another  row.”  He  shook  his 
head.  “There  is  no  point  at  which  bigness 
penalizes  efficiency — at  least,  w’eVe  never 
had  it  in  sight  yet.  The  more  standardized 
work  you  can  do  under  one  roof,  the  more 
efficiently  you  can  do  it.  And  when  the 
problem  of  internal  transportation,  as  you 
say,  becomes  imp)ortant,  we  cheajjen  the 
transp>ortation,  as  I’ll  show  you  in  the 
shop.” 

“The  effect  upon  the  individual — have 
you  considered  that?” 

“What?”  he  asked.  His  what's  were  of 
high  velocity. 

“You  put  a  man  at  a  machine,  teach  him 
to  control  it,  and  he  stands  there  weeks 
and  months  and  years,  mechanically  pro¬ 
ducing  one  trifling  thing.  How  does  it  af¬ 
fect  him  temperamentally?” 

“It  drives  him  crazy,”  said  Ford,  positive¬ 
ly,  as  he  had  said  everj'thing  else.  “But 
we  take  care  of  that,”  he  added.  “We  see 
to  it  that  a  man  doesn’t  do  one  thing  too 
long.  We  keep  him  moving  through  the 
shop.” 

“Bigness,  then,  must  be  limited  in  some 
other  way.  Is  there  enough  e.xecutive  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  world  to  duplicate  many  times 
the  Ford  organization?” 

It  was  evidently  a  matter  he  had  not 
settled  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  an¬ 
swered  slow’ly :  “I  suppose  e.xecutive  ability 
is  born  in  you.  It  has  to  come  through  in 
its  own  way.”  He  represented  its  coming 
through  by  working  his  fingers  in  the  air. 
“Though  there  is  less  difference  between 
men  than  we  imagine,”  he  said.  “What 
one  can  do,  another  may.” 

The  same  thought  occurred  to  him  again 
when  he  was  asked  if  his  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  was  not  the  unintelligence  of  labor.  He 
refused  to  think  it  unintelligent  at  all.  He 
could  take  a  man  off  the  street,  out  there, 
quite  raw,  and  make  a  good  molder  of  him 


in  a  few  weeks.  He  knew  because  he  had 
done  it.  The  proof  was  in  the  shop.  There 
was  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  apprenticeship. 
The  imixjrtant  thing  was  not  to  tell  a  man 
too  much  at  once — to  crowd  his  mind.  It 
was  like  crowding  a  buzz  saw.  Tell  him 
only  what  was  necessary  in  the  beginning 
and  the  rest  he  would  learn  by  observation. 
That  was  true  not  only  in  shop  practise  but 
in  education  of  any  sort.  The  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  all  through  his  organization  were 
men  who  had  come  up  through  e.xperience, 
and  he  would  back  them  sublimely  against 
all  the  theorists  and  college-trained  special¬ 
ists  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  if  you  took  an  average  ^)ed- 
men  of  common  laborer,  the  kind  the  best 
people  of  Detroit  objected  to  in  the  street¬ 
cars,  and  washed  and  combed  and  dressed 
him  up,  nobody  could  tell  the  difference. 

PROFIT-SH.\RING  AND  M.ARRUGE 

Just  then  the  two  men  who  had  charge  of 
the  profit-sharing  plan  came  in  to  say  that 
the  newspajjers  were  getting  it  all  wrong. 
They  were  talking  about  a  minimum  wage 
of  five  dollars  a  day,  w’hereas  there  was  no 
such  thing.  The  minimum  wage  was  $2.34 
per  day,  as  before,  and  the  other  $2.66  was 
profit. 

“Oh,  let  them  alone,”  said  Ford,  without 
turning  from  the  window.  “They  will  get  it 
explained.  Giv’e  them  time.” 

The  chief  engineer,  one  of  those  who  had 
come  up  through  shop  e.xperience,  walked 
in,  and  one  of  the  two  in  charge  of  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  of 
any  marriages  since  the  plan  went  into 
effect.  They  were  trying  to  encourage  mar¬ 
riage.  The  engineer  was  thinking  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  out  in  the  shop,  and  said:  “Oh,  I  don’t 
know.  I  don’t  care  a  damn  about  that.” 

“No,”  said  Ford,  swinging  around,  twink¬ 
ling,  his  face  all  wrinkled.  “You  don’t 
But  v’ou’re  married,  and  I’m  married,  and 
all  of  us  here  are,  so  marriage  is  a  good 
thing.  The  more  of  that  the  better.” 

As  the  engineer’s  problem  could  wait  and 
as  the  misunderstanding  of  the  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan  was  less  serious  than  those  m 
charge  of  it  supposed,  the  office  was  pr^ 
ently  left  to  Ford  and  his  visitor,  who  said: 

“But  see  here — a  lot  of  men  out  there  m 
the  shop,  getting  fiv’e  dollars  a  day  in  their 
env’elopes,  will  not  distinguish  between 
wages  and  profits.  Now  suppose  next  year 
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the  profit  available  to  be  distributed  among 
them  is  less.  Will  they  not  feel  that  their 
jpages  have  been  cut?” 

Ford  only  shook  his  head  and  put  his 
feet  in  the  window  again.  “That’s  a  year 
oS.  Maybe  they  will  learn  in  a  year.” 

“Have  you  had  time  to  observ'e  the  effect 
of  the  plan  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
men?” 

He  quickened  with  enthusiasm.  “On  the 
assembling  floor,”  he  said,  “where  the  out¬ 
put  had  been  ninety  cars  an  hour,  it  went  at 
once  to  one  hundred  and  five.” 

“And  did  it.hold  there?” 

“We  let  them  go  for  a  week,”  he  said, 
“and  then  we  had  to  pull  them  down  again 
to  about  ninety.  They  were  getting  ahead 
of  the  job.” 

The  Ford  plant  is  keyed  to  a  certain  out¬ 
put.  No  one  department  can  work  faster 
than  another  and  keep  it  up  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  shop  out  of  tune.  It  was 
e\Went  that  Ford  was  as  much  interested 
in  the  human  materials  with  which  he  work¬ 
ed  as  in,  say,  vanadium  steel,  and  before 
the  conversation  should  drift  elsewhere  it 
seemed  proper  to  touch  a  delicate  matter. 

“Did  you  not  greatly  underestimate  the 
immediate  effect  of  your  announcement?” 

That  hurt.  It  reminded  him  of  the  un¬ 
employed  in  mobs  and  of  the  Monday  riot. 

“I  never  gave  it  a  thought,”  he  said. 
“You  see,  although  it  struck  the  public  as 
something  very  novel  and  surprising,  it  was 
old  to  us.  We  had  contemplated  it  for  a 
long  time.  We  were  on  the  p>oint  of  doing 
it  a  year  ago,  and  then  decided  that  we  had 
better  increase  our  working  capital,  in  order 
to  be  absolutely  sure  of  our  financial  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  never  borrow  a  dollar.”  He 
pulled  a  wry  smile.  “I  doubt  if  we 
could  borrow  much  if  we  wanted  it,”  he 
continued.  “That  was  our  settled  policy — 
first  to  build  up  a  large  working  capital  and 
then  to  begin  to  divide  our  profits  with  the 
men  who  earned  them  for  us.  The  idea  was 
an  evolution.  Our  sociological  department 
a  step  in  that  direction.  We  had  to 
have  that  first  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  that 
^  men  made  projjer  use  of  their  profits, 
neknow  there  are  some  out  there  who  can’t 
5land  prosperity.” 

‘That  touches  a  point  on  which  you  have 
aidcized.  If  the  men  earn  this  money, 
*hy  IS  it  any  of  your  business  to  see  how 
spend  it?” 

It  is,”  he  said,  with  great  finality.  “It 


is  our  business  to  see  that  they  spend  their 
money  right.  That  applies  not  only  to  the 
men  out  there  in  the  shop  but  to  every  one 
in  this  organization,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
top.  We  have  stopp>ed  some  of  our  highest- 
paid  men  from  spending  money  improp¬ 
erly.” 

IN  PLACE  OF  DISCHARGE 

It  was  simply  not  arguable.  He  knew 
that  an  employer  should  be  responsible  for 
both  the  means  and  the  manners  of  his  em¬ 
ployees — first  to  see  that  they  have  enough 
and  then  that  they  do  with  it  as  they 
should.  As  he  settled  it  with  that  air,  and 
turned  his  back  to  it,  one  had  a  moment 
in  which  to  think  of  the  master,  and  guild 
of  old,  when  an  industrial  group  was  like  a 
large  family,  all  with  a  common  interest  in 
varying  shares,  from  the  head  down  to  the 
apprentice;  and  to  wonder  if  Ford,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  was  seeking  a  return  to  that  con¬ 
dition,  after  all  the  intervening  years  of  an 
industrial  system  under  which  the  employer 
could  treat  the  laborer  as  raw  material,  to 
be  bought  like  any  other  commodity. 

“But  take  the  concrete  case  of  a  man 
who  is  found  to  be  spending  his  money  im- 
prop)erly?” 

“We’d  stop  him,”  said  Ford. 

“You  mean  you  would  discharge  him?” 

“Nobody  is  ever  discharged  here,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “unless  he  becomes  quite  a  hopeless 
case.  No,  we’d  just  take  hold  of  him. 
We’ve  always  done  that.” 

“Is  it  your  idea  that  a  man  who  spends 
more  money  than  he  can  afford  is  either  dis¬ 
tracted  or  worried,  and  that  in  either  case 
his  personal  efficiency  is  impaired?” 

“You’ve  got  it  exactly,”  he  replied. 
“That’s  why  it’s  our  business  to  know.” 

“How  do  you  ^o  with  grumblers?” 

“The  grumblers?”  He  stared. 

“Among  twenty-five  thousand  men  you 
would  find  grumblers,  though  they  owned 
the  earth.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  he  said,  relieved  and 
twinkling.  “Now  and  then  we  find  one. 
We  straighten  him  out.” 

“How?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “there  are  only  two 
things  to  make  a  man  unhappy  here.  One 
is  that  he  hasn’t  enough  work  to  do,  and 
the  other  is  that  he  has  trouble  at  home. 
We  can  give  him  more  work  in  the  shop. 
That  is  easy.” 
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“And  at  home - ” 

“He  gets  five  dollars  a  day,”  said  Ford, 
anticipating. 

He  is  a  wisp  of  wTithing  nerves,  no  one 
of  which  lies  amicably  against  another.  He 
can  not  be  still.  He  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks,  nor  eats  ver>'  much,  ha\ing  found  a 
man  in  a  book  who  lived  to  be  104  on  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  simple  food  a  day.  While 
talking,  he  twists  his  watch  chain,  pinches 
his  lips  or  his  nose,  and  strokes  his  face. 
His  hands  are  always  moving.  They  reflect 
the  mind  which  can  hardly  wait  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  finished.  Its  decisions  are  nerv'- 
ous  and  sudden. 

NO  UNIONS 

One  morning  the  sujierintendent  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  department  came  to  him  and  said  the 
tool-makers,  of  whom  there  were  ninety, 
had  been  circulating  union  literature,  calling 
upon  the  employees  to  organize.  Ford  said 
to  the  superintendent  that  they  would  soon 
stop  that.  At  ten  o’clock  sharp  the  super¬ 
intendent  would  turn  off  the  switch  in  that 
department  and  tell  the  tool-makers  they 
were  all  discharged;  and  at  ten  o’clock  sharp 
the  superintendent  did.  There  was  never 
any  more  trouble  with  unions. 

There  could  be,  no  union  in  the  Ford  shop. 
His  ideas  about  jthat  were  very  pKisitive. 
Trade  unionism,  w-as  nothing  that  he  could 
see  but  a  lot  of  agitators. 

He  stopped  there,  slid  away  dowm  in  his 
chair,  and  elevated  his  feet  higher  on  the- 
window-ledge.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  shock. 
Any  manufacturer  might  have  done  it. 

“What  happened  after  that?”  he  was 
asked. 

“What?  Oh,  you  mean  about  the  tool- 
makers,”  he  said,  recalling  where  he  had 
stopped.  “Why,  then  we  put  our  investi¬ 
gators  out  and  looked  every  one  of  them 
up.  Gradually  we  took  them  back — all  but 
two  or  three  of  the  worst,  who  had  started 
it,  and — yes — afterward  we  took  them  back, 
too.  We  got  all  of  them  back.” 

“Mr.  Gompers  and  other  union  labor 
jieople  seem  to  approve  of  your  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  absently.  “That’s 
only  because  it  means  higher  wages.  Every¬ 
body  approves  of  that.” 

He  w'as  told  of  the  verses  in  the  city  ed¬ 
itor’s  drawer  in  Detroit  and  in  the  office  of 
his  own  secretarj’.  That,  he  said,  was  mere¬ 


ly  the  result  of  tr>dng  to  do  good.  Though 
his  plan  had  some  rough  spots,  no  doubt 
and  was  subject  to  modifications,  it  was 
bound  to  succeed.  Anything  good  would 
inevitably  succeed.  But  doing  good  was 
not  always  to  please,  as,  for  instance: 

“If  you  find  out  what  men  want  and  gist 
them  that,  you  are  pleasing  them.  If  you 
find  out  what  is  good  for  them  and  give 
them  that,  you  are  {jerforming  a  ser\-ke. 
That’s  what  we  are  trying  to  do.” 

A  word  casually  sp>oken  threw  him  mto  a 
train  of  outside  reflection.  He  had  been  to 
a  theatre.  He  had  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  show  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
actors,  but  the  play  was  about  a  girl  idio 
was  innocent;  eveiy'body  was  for  her  and 
wanted  to  help  her,  because  everybody 
knew  she  was  innocent. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “But  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  that  I  want  to  be  for  the  other 
kind.” 

“On  the  assumption  that  God  will  take 
care  of  innocence.” 

His  face  wrinkled.  He  nodded  his  head. 
One  saw  then  that  the  eyes  were  gray. 
There  hadn’t  been  time  to  think  of  it  be 
fore.  He  sjjoke  hesitatingly  of  a  cotain 
thing.  In  the  shop,  out  there,  were  a  lot 
of  men,  maybe  fewer  than  a  hundred,  may¬ 
be  more,  who  were  of  that  other  kind.  No¬ 
body  knew  it  but  himself  and  the  judges 
and  the  police.  He  personally  vouched  for 
them  in  the  beginning  and  went  good  for 
their  board  to  get  them  started.  They  were 
turning  out  v'ery  well. 

“People  are  all  right,”  he  announced, 
facing  the  magazine  visitor  as  if  he  feared 
it  might  be  disputed.  He  sat  up  straight 
in  his  chair  and  locked  his  long,  restless 
hands  over  the  top  of  his  head.  It  is  a  it- 
markable  head,  perfectly  balanced,  with  the 
mark  of  high  constructive  ability,  called  the 
engineer’s  mark,  in  the  extra  width  just  be 
low  a  line  drawn  level  over  the  tops  of  the 
ears.  The  mouth  is  thin  and  tight,  but  not 
hard. 

“People  have  not  the  faith  they  once 
had,”  he  continued,  “faith  in  the  tl^ 
everybody  believed  when  this  world  in  a 
certain  way  was  more  religious.  They  1^ 
gan  to  be  very  skeptical.  They  wanted 
proof  that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  m 
when  nobody  could  absolutely  prove  it  they 
lost  faith  in  many  other  things.  My  idea 
of  heaven,  if  there  is  such  a  place  and  you 
can  go  there,  is  that  the  only  thing  you 
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can  take  along  is  good  will.  That  is  all  they  have  been  taking  souvenirs  off.” 
that’s  left  in  the  world — the  good  will  of  He  indicated  ruefully  the  things  that  were 
your  fellow’  men.  Have  you  read  a  book  gone.  His  apologj’  reminded  one  of  the  les- 
called  Immortality?  Well,  you  ought  to  sons  he  had  learned  by  grueling  experience 

read  it.  I’ll  send  it  to  you.  I  was  buying  — that  it  was  the  first  and  fundamental 

s  )me  books  for  Christmas  and  happened  to  business  of  a  motor-car  to  run. 

run  across  this.  The  man  who  wrote  it  When  he  saw  that  it  was  regarded  with 
was  Maeterlinck.”  some  glimmer  of  mechanical  interest  he 

His  restlessness,  which  had  been  increas-  got  down  on  the  floor  and  began  to  go 

ing,  suddenly  overcame  him.  “I  don’t  like  over  it  in  detail.  That  flange— you  nem 

this  office,”  he  said.  “I  come  here  only  to  could  guess  what  that  was.  It  was  a  raD- 

meet  people.  Let’s  go  out  in  the  shop.”  road  washer.  The  hub  of  a  wheel  was  a 

He  led  off  first  into  the  laboratorj',  that  little  piece  of  gas-pipe.  The  fly-wheel  be 
is,  his  own  experimental  workshop.  It  is  had  “turned  up”  at  night,  in  the  shop  alone, 
equipped  with  beautiful  jww’er-tools  and  a  on  his  own  time.  The  whole  thing  he  had 
selected  group  of  mechanics,  responding  to  constructed  with  his  ow’n  hands  out  of  junk, 
their  given  names.  “If  you  w’ere  not  here  And  it  beat  the  Selden  patents. 

I’d  be  working  on  that,”  he  said,  pointing  The  Ford  “shop”  is  wonderful,  not  only 

to  a  magneto  in  an  experimental  stage.  He  mechanically,  but  in  other  respects.  Tlw 

was  passing  a  dark  comer  and  stopped  to  men,  as  shop  managers  say,  are  “up  on  their 

drag  out  into  the  light  a  contrivance  which  toes.”  Nolxxly  works  very  hard,  buteveri- 

at  first  w’as  unrecognizable.  body  keeps  at  it  with  amazing  constMCV. 

“That,”  he  said,  “is  the  original  car.  You  w’ould  find  nothing  in  the  world  like  it 

The  only  reason  it  won’t  run  now  is  that  outside  of  a  shop  where  the  piece-work 
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system  prevails.  Ford  will  have  no  piece¬ 
work.  He  thinks  it  teaches  men  to  cheat. 

“Do  you  see  all  those  visitors?”  he  asked, 
waving  an  arm  w’idely,  “and  that  the  men 
do  not  notice  them?  My  superintendent 
used  to  complain  that  too  many  visitors 
went  through.  The  men  stopped  to  stare  at 
them  and  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  I  said, 
Til  settle  that.  I’ll  send  so  many  visitors 
through  that  the  men  won’t  bother  to  look 
at  them.’  .\nd  you  see — the  visitors  have 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  men.” 

Not  everything  that  goes  into  a  Ford  car 
is  made  in  the  Ford  plant.  The  bodies,  un¬ 
til  recently,  were  all  made  outside,  and  most 
of  them  are  still.  Ford  stopped  in  the  re- 
aiving  department  to  show  how  efficiently 
it  was  handled;  and  mention  quite  natural¬ 
ly  was  made  of  the  criticism  that  the  out¬ 
side  contractors  could  not  afford  to  pay 
their  labor  five  dollars  a  day.  His  answer 
^  that  if  they  couldn’t,  it  w’as  their  own 
fault. 

“We  don’t  drive  hard  bargains,”  he  said. 


“I  would  not  let  a  contract  unless  I  could 
see  the  contractor’s  way  to  make  a  profit. 
When  we  find  that  one  is  not  making  money 
on  a  contract  he  has  with  us,  we  send  our 
own  specialists  to  look  him  over  and  make 
suggestions.  We  never  let  a  contract  to  a 
company  owned  by  absent  capitalists  and 
managed  by  a  hired  man.  We  *do  business 
only  with  a  man  who  owns  and  conducts 
his  own  business.” 

In  the  office,  when  at  length  he  reluctant¬ 
ly  returned  to  it,  was  one  of  the  outside 
contractors. 

“What  is  the  minimum  wage  in  your 
shop?”  Ford  asked  him  abruptly.  The  con¬ 
tractor  was  startled.  He  admitted  $2.25  a 
day,  and  then  shaved  it  a  little. 

“You  ought  to  raise  it  to  five  dollars,” 
said  Ford.  “Raise  the  common  shop  labor 
to  five,  and  raise  the  higher-paid  men  less.” 

The  contractor  moved  his  head  elliptic- 
ally. 

“How  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure  as  the 
minimum?”  Ford  was  asked. 
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That  was*  simple.  With  living  so  high,  it 
was  imjwssible  for  a  man  to  live  as  he 
should  on  less. 

There  was  a  rumor  that  he  discriminated 
against  foreign  labor.  But  that  was  not 
true.  What,  then,  was  his  answer  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  an  alien  laborer,  after  ha\’ing 
received  five  dollars  a  day  for  a  long  time, 
and  with  most  of  it  saved,  returned  to  the 
old  country,  taking  his  capital  with  him? 

“Suppose  he  does,”  said  Ford.  “What 
does  he  do  over  there  with  his  money?  He 
buys  a  little  piece  of  ground  and  builds  a 
house  with  the  stones  he  finds  on  it,  and 
lives  very  comfortably  afterward.  I  see  no 
objection  to  that.” 

“Especially  as  you  have  a  weakness  that 
way  yourself.” 

“What?”  he  asked. 

“The  way  of  a  man  who  returns  to  the 
land  where  he  was  bom  and  moves  the 
rocks  and  trees  around.” 

He  was  merry. 

“At  Dearborn  where  I’m  building — you 
mean  that?  You’ve  been  out  there.  I  am 
moving  some  trees.  And  the  lake.  You 
saw  that?  There  was  a  pond  there,  and  one 
day  I  saw  a  pair  of  wild  ducks  on  it.  I  said 
if  we  built  a  real  pond  and  gave  them  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  and  kept  people  from  shooting 
at  them,  maybe  a  lot  of  ducks  would  come 
to  visit  us.  And  they  have.” 

He  is  developing  a  country  place  of  three 
thousand  acres  at  Dearborn,  fifteen  miles 
from  Detroit,  where  the  Ford  homestead 
was,  and  where,  ’  twenty-odd  years  ago, 
Henry  Ford  was  often  seen  lying  on  his 
back  in  the  road  under  the  original  car  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  why  it  stopi>ed,  with  Mrs. 
Ford  patiently  waiting  above.  The  Dear¬ 
born  folk  felt  sorry  for  her  then. 

One  question  there  was  that  took  him  out 
of  the  window  and  back  to  the  point  in  his 
fifty-one  years  where  he  could  place  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  things. 

“I  w'as  always  tinkering  w  ith  wheels,”  he 
said.  “My  father  used  to  give  me  Caesar. 
It  didn’t  help  much  on  the  farm.  As  a  boy 
I  took  apart  and  put  together  again,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  a  thousand  watches  and  clocks.  I 
could  make  a  watch.” 


“And  your  theory  of  specialization— did 
you  consciously  think  that  out,  or  did  it 
grow'  out  of  experience?” 

“Why,  you  know,”  he  replied,  “when  as 
a  boy  I  was  taking  a  watch  apart  I  used  to 
think  that  perhaps  some  day  I  should  maVe 
watches,  and,  if  I  did,  that  I’d  make  good 
watches  and  a  lot  of  them,  all  alike.” 

“Possibly  that  was  owing  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  finding  no  two  alike?” 

He  twinkl^  in  his  inimitable  way. 
“Maybe,”  he  said.  “But  if  only  you  thinV 
of  it,  the  advantages  of  making  a  lot  of 
things  all  alike  are  very  obvious.  Take  a 
watch.  A  good  watch  is  good  enough  for 
anybody.  If  you  make  enough  watches  and 
make  them  all  alike  you  can  make  them 
very  cheap.  Whatever  you  make  you  must 
be  sure  to  make  it  good.” 

The  contractor  was  patiently  listening. 
It  seemed  time  to  shake  hands  with  a  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  There  was  one  thing  more. 

“Have  you  tried  to  imagine,  Mr.  Ford, 
w’hat  the  effect  of  your  experiment  will  be 
ten  years  hence?” 

“I  know  what  the  effect  will  be  here,”  he 
replied,  with  not  the  slightest  hesitation. 
“It  will  go  on.  And  after  I’m  dead  it  will 
go  on.  I’ll  fix  it  that  way.  I  own  fifty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  and  I  can  do 
with  it  what  I  like.  Can’t  I?” 

“But  the  effect  upon  industry  in  general 
— have  you  thought  of  that?” 

“I  have,”  he  said.  “I  haven’t  said  so 
before,  but  I  have.” 

.\nd  that  was  all  he  would  say. 

It  will  go  on.  That  is  his  idea  of  what 
must  happen,  just  as  in  the  first  place  a 
motor-car  had  to  go  on.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  a  man  of  his  mechanical  intel¬ 
ligence  had  such  unlimited  faith  in  a  little 
gasoline  engine  as  to  be  willing  to  waste  his 
life  trying  to  adjust  it  to  the  work  of  pro¬ 
pelling  a  fool-proof  road  vehicle. 

A  gasoline  engine  is  imperfect  in  mechan¬ 
ical  principle.  On  three  revolutions  in  four 
it  is  working  against  itself.  In  spite  of  that 
it  has  become  a  miracle  of  general  utility. 
Ford  now  has  the  same  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  in  human  material,  with  all  its  im¬ 
perfections,  that  he  had  in  poppet  valves. 


See  Page  433  for  the  beginning  of  “Persons  Unknown,”  an  absorbing 
mystery  serial,  by  Virginia  Tracy. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  T.  K.  HANNA 


UTHER  met  her  first  on 
the  shores  of  a  little  lake 
in  New  Hampshire.  They 
had  a  bit  of  a  camp,  and  he  came  upon 
them  in  the  late  twilight,  guided  by  their 
fire.  Behind  them  rose  the  hills  and  the 
pine-trees;  before  them  rippled  the  evening 
lake;  and  Caroline  was  kneeling  to  balance 
an  oddly  shap>ed  copper  coffee-p>ot  on  the 
embers.  Luther  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  more  comely  than  the  lis¬ 
some  grace  with  which  she  rose  to  greet 
him. 

It  was  rather  an  unusual  evening.  Lu¬ 
ther  had  had  many  amazing  conversations 
with  his  youthful  host  before,  for  they  had 
been  fellow  campers  on  that  same  lake  in 
years  past;  yet  they  did  not  pause  to  indulge 
in  bromidic  recollections  of  their  earlier 
acquaintance,  nor  did  Griffith  trouble  him¬ 
self  to  inquire  more  than  casually  about 
Luther’s  affairs.  Boyishly  talkative,  he 
pHjured  forth  a  flood  of  charmingly  egotistic 


monologue.  All  his  wonder¬ 
ful  ambitions,  all  his  modest 
triumphs  and  hoped-for 
conquests  he  babbled  eagerly  into  his  chana 
friend’s  ears.  Occasionally  his  wife  attempt¬ 
ed  to  change  the  trend  of  his  impetuous 
conversation. 

“Don’t  listen  to  that  woman!”  he  ban¬ 
tered  once  when  Luther  tried  to  follow  some 
hint  that  Caroline  had  delicately  insinuated 
into  the  torrent  of  Griffith’s  talk.  “She  is 
the  reincarnation  of  a  pussy-cat,  Luth,  and 
if  you  let  her  she  will  curl  in  a  heap  and 
begin  to  purr  until  she  gets  you  to  purring 
and  every  idea  you  ever  had  will  go  out  of 
your  head!  I’d  be  w'orking  like  a  nailer  this 
summer  if  she  hadn’t  purred  me  into  this 
comer.” 

“Meow!”  mimicked  Caroline,  quite  un¬ 
touched.  “Our  saucers  of  cream  are 
ready!” 

Caroline’s  supper,  after  Luther’s  weeks  of 
masculine  camping,  seemed  almost  ceremo- 
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nious.  The  September  air  made  it  a  little 
too  cool  to  dine  out-of-doors  and  she  ush¬ 
ered  them  proudly  into  the  tent.  Tall  can¬ 
dles  flared  in  holders  contrived  from  cleverly 
twisted  gray  twigs;  each  flame  was  soft¬ 
ened  by  a  curious  little  shade  made  from 
shells  that  let  a  wonderful  brown  and 
orange  light  shimmer  over  the  gleaming 
linen  that  covered  the  camp  table.  But  the 
most  deliciously  incongruous  detail  of  all 
was  the  gray-tinted  Japanese  porcelain  on 
which  their  supper  was  served. 

“It’s  nothing  at  all,”  laughed  Caroline, 
while  their  guest  held  a  coffee-cup  to  the 
candle-light  to  stare  at  the  white  outline  of 
Mount  Fuji  that  gleamed  delicately  within 
the  rim.  “It’s  so  thin  we  can  carry  it  any¬ 
where.  We  bought  it  for  our  wedding  gift 
to  each  other,  so  that  when  we  should  have  a 
really  house  it  would  be  nice  enough  for 
that.  But  the  cups  and  the  plates  are  as 
far  as  we’ve  got,”  she  ended  merrily.  “So 
we  trot  them  along  everywhere.  Richie 
likes  to.” 

“Hate  thick  plates,”  announced  Grif¬ 
fith,  complacently  proud  of  his  little  idio¬ 
syncrasy.  “I  simply  can’t  eat  off  a  beastly 
tombstone.” 

When  they  had  finished  their  coffee  and 
wandered  outside  to  heap  more  wood  on 
the  fire,  Luther  found  himself  glancing 
back  pleasurably  to  watch  the  woman 
within  the  doorway  of  the  tent.  Her  slender 
hands  moved  daintily  as  she  washed  her 
bits  of  china  in  a  gleaming  pan;  the  little 
orange  candles  cast  a  wonderful  amber  light 
in  her  face,  which,  now  it  had  lost  the  ruddy 
flush  her  supper  exertions  had  conjured, 
seemed  a  bit  thin  and  pale.  Luther  was 
only  half  listening  to  Richie’s  rather  tire¬ 
some  tirade  against  life’s  various  hardships 
when  the  woman  suddenly  blew  out  her 
pretty  candles  and  came  back  to  their  fire. 
She  ^vered  a  little  as  she  crouched  cross- 
legged  by  the  embers. 

“Mm-um,”  she  sighed.  “How  comfy  this 
is,  Richie,  dear!” 

“Meow!”  teased  Griffith.  “What  did  I 
tell  you  about  her,  Luth?  All  she  needs  in 
life  is  a  cushion.  Positively  you  can  not 
make  her  rough  it.  Now  I  love  banging 
around  all  sorts  of  holes,  hate  conventional 
places,  hate  things  to  be  formal.  Of  course, 
I  don’t  mind  saying  that  after  I’ve  made 
good  I’m  coming  back  up  here  to  build  the 
corkingest  lodge  this  old  lake  will  ever  see. 
Right  back  there — ”  He  waved  his  hand 


toward  the  little  tent  in  the  shadows  as  he 
leaned  against  a  tree,  his  eyes  shining  and 
his  voice  vibrant  wdth  boasting.  “It’s  going 
to  be  a  bully  big  thing,  flat  and  low,  you 
know,  with  a  whopping  middle  room,  hexa¬ 
gon  shaped.  Big  fireplaces  on  three  sides 
and  a  balcony  running  all  around,  with  a 
big  stairw  ay  up  to  the  sleeping  quarters— 
the  bath-houses  and  serv-ants’  shacks  will  be 
out  back  in  another  hexagon,  and  down  here 
where  we  are  this  minute  will  be  a  squatb 
little  boathouse  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  whole  thing  will  be  sort  of  Japanesy 
looking,”  he  ended  dreamily.  “When 
you’re  floating  around  at  night  in  a  canoe 
and  look  back  at  it,  it  will  be  all  orang\' 
lights,  and  daytimes  it  will  be  so  soft  and 
gray  you’d  hardly  guess  it  was  back  there 
in  the  trees - ” 

“Orange  and  gray — orange  and  gray!” 
mocked  Caroline  softly. 

It  came  over  Luther  rather  whimsically 
that  Caroline  herself  was  orange  and  gray. 
Her  eyes,  so  Imninous  and  sweet,  were  gray 
as  early  morning,  and  her  clear  skin,  M- 
cately  tanned  by  her  summer  in  the  open, 
gleamed  like  amber  in  the  firelight.  She 
was  cuddled  in  a  huge  gray  coat  and  curled 
by  the  fireside  like  some  bit  of  lichen  on  a 
rock. 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  laugh!”  cried  Grif¬ 
fith,  cross  at  her  interruption.  “You  ne\'er 
do  believe  in  me,  but  after  I’ve  built  it  you 
will.”  He  snapped  his  fingers  petulantly. 
“After  it’s  there  in  the  trees,  you  little  scoff¬ 
er!”  And  he  actually  strode  away  into  the 
shadows,  leaving  Luther  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  by  his  violent  exit.  To  his  amaz^ 
ment  he  found  his  little  hostess  laughing 
softly. 

“He  never  takes  his  bedtime  walk  until 
I  get  him  angry,”  she  explained  naively. 
“I  always  laugh  because  he  never  guesses 
why  I’m  doing  it!  Aren’t  geniuses  the 
kiddies?” 

It  came  out,  as  they  talked  together  in 
friendly  snatches,  that  Griffith  had  been 
quite  Ul,  that  he  had  overw’orked,  and  tliis 
summer  of  idleness  had  rather  drained  their 
slender  resources.  There  was  a  faint  note  of 
anxiety  in  Caroline’s  whimsical  statement 
of  the  condition  of  their  purse.  Griffith  did 
not  like  it,  it  seemed.  But  it  did  not  matter 
to  Caroline,,  she  joyously  asserted — it  was 
so  much  fun  to  coax  Richie  Griffith  into 
thinking  it  was  fun  to  rough  it  anywhere. 

“That’s  part  of  the  joy  of  being  mamed 
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to  a  genius,”  she  murmured  drolly.  “You’re 
always  so  much  smarter  about  ordinary 
things  than  they  are.  You  can  make  them 
believe  almost  anything.  Only  I  wish,”  she 
ended  passionately,  “that  I  could  build  a 
little  fence  around  him  to  keep  out  the 
worries!” 

“All  you  women  are  Candidas,  I  guess,” 
suggested  Luther  carelessly.  “Remember 
how  Shaw  let  her  build  a  castle  of  comfort 
for  her  pomp>ous  fool  of  a  husband?” 

“  ‘Comfort  and  indulgence  and  love  for 
him,’  ”  quoted  Caroline  with  a  gravity  that 
completely  surprised  Luther,  “  ‘and  stand 
sentinel  alw’ays  to  keep  vulgar  little  cares 
out.’  ”  But  the  next  moment  she  was 
laughing  childishly.  “Don’t  I  sound  aw¬ 
fully  literate?”  she  teased.  “I  really  will 
have  to  confess  that  that’s  the  only  line  I 
could  pKKsibly  quote  if  I  tried  all  night. 
Shaw  bores  me  to  extinction  with  all  his 
problematical  folks.  I  only  like  comfy, 
every-day  people.”  She  bade  him  good¬ 
night  easily,  without  any  foolish  apologies 
for  Griffith’s  delinquencies.  Luther  found 
himself  leaving  her  as  he  had  discovered 
her,  bending  over  her  little  fire  to  coax  a 
brighter  glow  into  its  dying  embers. 

It  must  have  been  quite  three  years  later 
that  he  came  upon  them  again.  He  was 
sitting  near  the  entrance  of  an  ugly  little 
down-town  restaimant  that  he  had  been 
wont  to  frequent  in  his  less  opulent  days, 
realizing  that  he  had  been  ratW  a  fool  to 
come  back  to  it.  It  was  a  humid  August 
evening,  and  they  came  in  rather  listlessly 
and  sauntered  toward  a  small  table  at  the 
side  of  the  room.  Luther  recognized  them 
instantly,  but  something  in  Griffith’s  white, 
scowling  face  made  him  hesitate  about  dis¬ 
closing  himself  to  them.  He  could  not  re¬ 
sist  spying  upon  them,  however.  He  found 
himself  fascinated  with  Caroline’s  slender, 
busy  hands. 

Their  table  was  exactly  like  the  others, 
a  grimy  rectangle  of  coarse  linen  lighted  by 
a  hideous  green-and-red  light  that  filtered 
through  an  ugly  beaded  shade.  The  labels 
on  the  condiment  bottles  gleamed  bla¬ 
tantly.  Griffith  flung  himself  in  his  chair 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

But  Caroline  leaned  forward  uncon¬ 
cernedly  and  reached  for  the  huge  bill  of 
fare  that  was  propped  beside  the  hateful 
light.  She  ordered  swiftly  and  softly,  with 
an  app>ealing  glance  that  brought  a  glimmer 
of  understanding  to  the  smug-faced  waiter’s 


stupid  eyes.  The  moment  he  had  turned 
away  she  pushed  all  the  condiment  bottles 
into  a  solffierly  row  against  the  wall  and 
hid  them  with  the  menu-card.  Then  she 
deliberately  lifted  the  ugly  shade  from  the 
light  and  tucked  it  behind  the  kindly  ei- 
panse  of  pasteboard. 

From  her  bag  she  pulled  a  bit  of  \»’rap- 
ping  paper,  twisted  it  deftly  into  a  cone, 
tore  off  the  smaller  end,  and  reached  for  a 
match.  The  anxious  glances  of  the  near-by 
diners  did  not  concern  her  as  she  streaked 
irregular  brown  scorches  on  her  paper  play¬ 
thing,  but  she  blew  out  each  match  daintily 
until  she  had  finished  her  curious  task,  and 
she  smiled  bewitchingly  when  she  tucked 
her  improvised  candle-shade  over  the  glar¬ 
ing  light-bulb.  Luther  found  himself  smi¬ 
ling  with  her.  Exactly  the  same  delicate 
orange  gleam  was  filtering  through  the  pa¬ 
per  that  she  had  once  coaxed  through  shells. 

Her  slender  fingers  were  still  busy,  swiftly 
and  quietly  spreading  a  fresh  napldn  over 
the  messy  cloth  and  rearranging  the  forb. 
She  leaned  back  and  contemplated  her 
handiwork  thoughtfully;  her  mouth  drooped 
a  bit  until  she  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw 
Luther  watching  her.  An  adorable  smile 
carried  her  welcome  to  him.  With  one 
meaning  wave  of  her  hand  she  beckoned 
to  him,  pointed  mischievously  toward  Grif¬ 
fith,  and  touched  her  lips  for  secrecy.  When 
Luther  had  reached  the  table  she  had  a 
chair  waiting  and  had  motioned  to  the 
waiter.  She  leaned  across  the  table  and 
touched  Griffith’s  white  hands. 

“Wake  up,  old  dreamer!”  she  murmured 
gaily.  “Dinner  is  served,  and  your  guests 
are  waiting!” 

Luther  thought,  admiringly,  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  quite  so  wonderful  as 
the  results  she  managed  to  achieve  from 
nothing.  Griffith  came  back  to  life  joy¬ 
ously,  his  impatient  voice  babbling,  as  ever, 
of  lus  great  ambitions.  Somehow  he  was 
not  so  convincing  as  he  had  been  by  the 
woodside  camp.  He  was  too  unoriginal. 
His  ideas  had  not  really  developed  at  all 
in  the  interval.  He  had  been  working  in  a 
big  architect’s  office  trydng  to  pick  up  the 
technical  side  of  his  trade,  but  he  felt  that  he 
had  only  been  a  tool  for  bigger  men  and  ^ 
express^  himself  bitterly  as  being  tired 
of  wearing  out  his  eyes  over  “maps  for 
damned  Jew  flat-houses  and  hives.”  He 
hated  it  and  he  did  not  intend  to  stick  to  it 
much  longer  even  if  they  starved. 


The  Castle  of  Comfort 
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“Which  we  will  never  do,”  interrupted 
Car^e  with  great  gleefulness,  as  she 
stabbed  a  tinny  spoon  into  a  slab  of  ice¬ 
cream,  “in  a  town  full  of  nice  tabby-doty 
dinners.  Blessed  be  bargains  in  food!  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Luther,”  she  murmured, 
unconcernedly  opening  her  bag  to  pull  out 
some  tissue- wrapp^  parcels,  “I  could  just 
sit  in  these  funny  little  restaurants  all  night, 
they’re  such  lots  of  fun,” 

She  reached  the  thick  little  “demi-tasses” 
from  the  waiter’s  tray,  unwrapped  her 
tissue  parcels,  and  to  Luther’s  amazement 
reveled  two  of  the  familiar  gray  cups.  She 
laughed  delightedly  at  his  surprise. 

“’Member  how  Richie  loves  ’em?”  she 
murmured. 

“9ie  is  impossible,”  grinned  Griffith, 
reaching  for  his  coffee  eagerly.  “About 
twice  a  year  she  disgraces  me  by  carting 
these  things  out  in  public  and  washing  ’em 
on  her  napkin  so’s  to  take  ’em  home.”  He 
reached  comfortably  for  the  cigarette  she 
was  holding  out  to  him. 

“Richie,  stop  scolding,”  she  cautioned, 
“and  tell  Mr.  Luther  about  our  gorgeous 
smoking-room.” 

“It’s  nothing  much,”  began  Griffith 
alertly.  “Just  a  little  idea  that  came  to  me 
the  other  night  up  at  our  boarding-house. 
We  eat  in  the  cellar,”  he  interpolated  bit- 
ttriy.  “Some  nights  we  can’t  stand  it  and 
have  to  be  extravagant  and  come  up  here. 
But  it  occurred  to  me  that  when  I’d  made 
my  pile  I’d  like  to  go  back  and  buy  that  old 
rookery  and  tear  it  to  pieces  just  to  show 
what  could  be  done  with  a  basement  dining¬ 
room.  I’d  yank  wvay  the  ceiling  and  throw' 
that  and  the  first  floor  together,  you  know, 
with  a  balcony  around,  and  a  big  fireplace 
where  they  have  their  greasy  cupboard.  A 
dub  fender  round  the  fire,  the  walls  dull 
py,  and  some  bronze-and-orange  side 
lights  to  give  it  color;  and  plenty  of  chairs.” 
He  settl^  back  well-pleased  with  himself. 
“Rather  nice,  eh,  Luth?” 

Luther  agreed  it  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  sat  listening  gravely  to  the 
rest  of  Griffith’s  plans  for  a  reconstructed 
brownstone.  Caroline  watched  them,  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  her  stiff  little  chair  with  a  grace 
no  other  woman  in  that  stupid  room  found 
possible. 

“Now  I  rather  like  this  sort  of  life,” 
ended  Griffith,  dreamily  finishing  his  last 
pgarette.  “It’s  really  Bohemian.  I  like 
knocking  around  this  sort  of  joint.  But 


Carol — lordy,  that  girl  lies  awake  nights 
planning  conventional  ways  of  living.  She’s 
the  most  orthodox  woman  who  ever  said 
‘beg  pardon.’  ” 

Luther  stared  through  the  soft  light  that 
gleamed  through  the  improvised  shades. 
Grave  and  inscrutable,  the  little  lady  nod¬ 
ded  her  head  as  she  glanced  at  her  loqua¬ 
cious  husband. 

“In  short,”  she  confessed,  “I’m  still  the 
fireside  pussy.  Richie  always  has  to  find  a 
pillow  for  me!”  She  wiped  the  cups  deli¬ 
cately  and  tucked  them  back  into  her  bag. 
“You  ought  to  see  my  present  cushion,” 
she  teased.  “It’s  done  in  period  furnish¬ 
ing.  Richie  loathes  it,  but  I  find  it  per¬ 
fectly  fascinating  psychologically.  It  shows 
all  the  periods  that  all  its  owners  have  gone 
through — there’s  a  sample  of  every  kind. 
You  truly  must  come  laugh  w’ith  me  some 
night.”  She  laughingly  declined  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  go  to  a  theatre  with  him. 
“I  couldn’t  think  of  it,”  she  said  softly,  lean¬ 
ing  across  the  table,  her  pretty  hair  showing 
so  much  gray  under  the  improvised  light  that 
Luther  was  startled,  “because  pussy  wants 
to  go  back  to  her  cushion.” 

It  was  so  long  before  he  saw  them  again 
that  he  had  quite  forgotten  them.  He  was 
passing  through  the  corridors  of  a  shabby 
old  hospital  with  a  committee  who  were  in¬ 
specting  for  necessary  repairs.  He  was 
listening  idly  to  two  nurses  who  were  scold¬ 
ing  softly  over  a  woman  who  had  broken 
some  of  their  red  tapie. 

“She’s  got  two  extra  screens  and  four 
blankets,”  grumbled  one  of  them,  “and  she 
actually  makes  the  dietitian  let  her  in  the 
kitchen.” 

He  sensed  they  were  talking  about  a 
woman  who  was  coming  toward  him  with  a 
tray.  On  the  tray  was  a  little  gray  cup. 
Mount  Fuji  still  showing  bravely  in  its  rim. 

“How  heavenly!”  she  welcomed  him, 
dropping  one  of  the  two  amber-tinted  roses 
she  was  carrying  on  the  side  of  the  tray. 
“How  heavenly  to  see  some  one  Riclue 
knows!”  she  repeated,  when  he  had  put  the 
flower  back.  “Come  along  quickly  before 
any  of  these  stern  folks  stop  you!”  She 
actually  hurried  him  across  the  corridor, 
whispering  her  directions  softly  over  her 
shoulder.  “You  ask  Richie  about  his 
hospital  plans,”  she  cautioned.  “He  is 
just  awfully  pleased  with  them.” 

Behind  the  screens,  with  the  purloined 
blankets  draped  in  comforting  gray  folds 
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across  them,  Richie  greeted  him  petulantly. 

“Sit  down,  Luth,”  he  commanded  with  a 
wave  of  his  eager  hand,  “sit  down  on  the 
bed,  there.  The  jounce  will  nearly  kill  me, 
but  sit  down.” 

Caroline  laughed  softly  and  gaily. 
“Aren’t  invalids  cranky  when  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  well?”  she  chided,  as  she  fed  him 
broth  from  the  gray  cup. 

In  the  awkward  pause  that  followed  Lu¬ 
ther  found  himself  blurting  out  stupid  ques¬ 
tions  about  hospital  plans. 

Griffith’s  eyes  gleamed  with  pleased  ex¬ 
citement.  “They  are  corking,”  he  began, 
with  a  burst  of  his  old-time  pride.  “I 
thought  them  up  to  amuse  Carol.  She 
doesn’t  like  this  old  hole — ”  he  waved  his 
hand  expressively.  “Now,  I  don’t  mind  it. 
I  rather  like  it,  being  up  against  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people.  But  lordy,  Caroline 
even  wants  folks  to  die  in  esthetic  sur¬ 
roundings.” 

He  disclosed  his  crude  plans  eagerly, 
rambling  along  with  impractical  details, 
babbling  of  hexagon-shap^  wards  and  bal¬ 
conied  sun-parlors  until  his  coughing  became 
so  violent  that  a  nurse  app>eared  at  the 
bedside. 

Before  Luther  left  the  building  Caroline 
had  hurried  out  to  him  and  was  standing 
beside  him  in  the  office. 

“I  just  ran  out  to  tell  you,”  she  confided 
breathlessly,  “that  you  mustn’t  go  away 
looking  so  sorry.  It’s  really  all  right,  you 
know.  It  makes  me  very — very  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  have  you  looking  so  fussed  over 
Richie.  Of  course,  I  can’t  even  pretend 
he  is  going  to  get  well  now.  We  coffidn’t 
want  him  to — not  as  things  are.  But  you 
see,”  she  made  her  point  triumphantly,  “he 
thinks  he  will  get  well!  And  he  probably 
will — that  is,  well  enough  for  me  to  take 
him  back  to  our  woods.  He  liked  it  there  so 
awfully — always  thought  he  was  roughing 
it!”  She  smiled  maternally  and  whimsi¬ 
cally.  “I’ve  got  every  one  of  our  old  gray 
cups!  And  all  of  the  plates  except  one! 


Isn’t  that  marvelous?  Every  Lares  and 
only  one  Penates  gone!  Be  sure  and  cone 
to  supper  if  you’re  anywhere  near.  And 
stare  at  me  disapprovingly  as  you  did  tbt 
first  time,”  she  mocked  him  gaily.  “I  shaU 
never  forget  how  you  stared!” 

“Nor  I,”  he  answered,  trying  to  equal 
her  magnificent  composure.  “Wasn’t  1 
rude?” 

“No,”  she  replied  thoughtfully,  “you’ve 
forgotten.  It  was  Richie  who  was  rude.  He 
always  is,  dear  lad.  That’s  the  way  with 
geniuses.  Always  queer  and  always  with 
{perfectly  ordinary  wives  like  me.  It’s 
rather  a  shame.”  She  paused,  with  a  mock- 
serious  sigh,  and  answered  herself  quickly. 
“It’s  not  really  a  shame;  it’s  really  rather 
wonderful.  The  wives’  being  ordinary’ 
leaves  them  all  their  time  just  to  make  tk 
funny  geniuses  comfortable.  I  can  always 
do  that,  you  know’,  anywhere  on  earth.  A 
pussy-cat  woman  like  me  can  always  find  a 
place  to  sun  herself  and  blink.  Now  just 
suppose  Richie  had  married  a  fussy,  hous^ 
wifely  person  with  an  annoying  string  of 
keys  jingling  at  her  belt!” 

Luther  took  both  her  hands  in  fareweU, 
striving  carefully  not  to  hold  them  too  long 
or  too  pityingly. 

“You  ridiculous  little  liar,”  he  teased, 
“you  know  perfectly  well  you  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  string  of  keys  at  your  belt.  Evoy 
one  of  them  to  some  wonderful  room  in  your 
castle  of  comfort.  Every  time  I  see  you  1 
can  hear  them  jingling.” 

“How  sweet  of  you!”  she  cried  gratefully. 
“How  nice  of  you  to  remember  the  castlel" 
An  odd  smile  curv’ed  her  lips.  “Do  you 
know,  that’s  a  secret  of  ours?  I’ve  never 
even  told  Richie!” 

She  waved  her  hand  almost  coquettishly 
as  she  hurried  back  to  the  screened  comer. 
The  tawny  light  of  the  late  afternoon  sun 
shone  bravely  on  her  gray  head.  And  as 
he  watched  her  go  it  came  over  Luther 
rather  suddenly  that  she  was  leanng  him 
perfectly  comfortable. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PETER  NEWELL 


CITIZENS  of  great  conquering  na¬ 
tions  go  about  the  world  impress¬ 
ing  their  customs  and  habits 
upon  foreign  peoples.  They  can 
afford  to  criticize  the  shortcomings  of  their 
neighbors;  can,  without  giving  offense, 
reform  what  they  find  amiss. 

The  Americans,  for  instance,  are  great 
travelers,  and  they  have  insisted  on  the 
Ktablishment  of  systems  of  central  heating 
®  all  the  principal  hotels  of  Europ)e.  Other 
people  may  like  chilly  bedrooms.  The 


American  does  not;  and,  being  perfectly 
sure  that  he  is  right  about  temperature,  he 
has  warmed  up  Europe  until  the  original 
inhabitants  gasp. 

The  Germans  also  travel  and  are  also 
members  of  a  conquering  race.  We  owe  it 
to  the  Germans  that  it  is  possible  to  smoke 
in  the  restaurant  cars  of  the  International 
Company  of  “Wagons-lits,”  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  notices  in  three  or  four  languages 
annoimce  that  the  practise  is  forbidden. 

The  English,  another  of  the  world’s  dom- 
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mating  nations,  have  forced  an  extra  meal 
on  the  unwilling  Latin  races,  insisting  that 
afternoon  tea  shall  be  drunk  by  every-  one 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Americans  they  have  spread 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  over  the  world, 
holding  it  to  be  absurd  for  Spaniards  and 
Italians  not  to  speak  it. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  belong  to 
one  of  these  great  nations  and  to  feel  that 
you  have  a  natural  and  indisputable  right, 
not  only  to  criticize  sharply  what  you  find 
wrong  in  other  countries,  but  to  insist  that 
the  inhabitants  amend  their  ways.  We, 
alas!  being  Irish,  belong  to  a  small  nation 
which  has  never  conquered  anybody.  We 
travel  with  all  the  humility  prof>er  to  those 
in  such  a  case.  We  admire,  but  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  criticize.  We  endeavor  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  customs  of 
other  countries.  We  never  venture*'to  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  one  should  alter  his  usual  way 
of  living  for  our  sakes. 

THE  AMERICAN  OBJECTION  TO  SEALSKIN 

For  instance:  We  made  up  our  minds  to 
visit 'America.  We  learned  in  the  course  of 
inquiries  about  America  that  the  American 
people  have  a  strong  objection  to  sealskin 
coats;  so  strong  an  objection  that  they  will 
not  allow  these  garments  to  be  brought  into 
their  country.  We  possessed  a  coat  which 
I  believed  to  be  made  of  sealskin.  Our 
natural  impulse,  being  merely-  Irish,  was  to 
leave  it  at  home  and  go  through  Amei^ica 
clad  only  as  Americans  think  right.  It  is 
their  country-,  not  ours;  and,  not  being 
English  or  German,  we  felt  that  we  had  no 
right  to  force  our  opinions  about  sealskin 
coats  on  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  us  that  our  informant 
might  be  mistaken.  “The  Americans,”  so 
we  argued,  “are  a  great  and  free  pieople. 
They  can  not  really  wish  to  regulate  the 
clothes  of  casual  strangers.  Let  us  write 
to  the  American  consul  and  inquire.”  We 
did  so  and  awaited  his  reply  with  great 
anxiety.  It  reached  us  after  we  and  the 
coat  were  safely  in  New  York. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  quite  sure  how  the 
Americans  really  regard  sealskin  coats. 
Ours,  to  my  surprise,  turned  out  to  be  made 
of  the  skin  of  another  animal  called  a  mus¬ 
quash.  “Herself” — it  is  thus  that  we  sp)eak 
of  our  wives  in  Ireland — persuaded  the 
custom-house  officer  that  a  musquash  is 


not  a  seal.  I  myself  gave  up  arguing  with 
him  when  he  asked  me  where  the  animal  was 
killed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  suspected 
me  of  having  decoyed  away  and  afterward 
murdered  a  pet  seal  of  his.  The  suspidoa 
was  so  entirely  unjust — I  have  never  in  mv 
life  stolen  a  pet  seal — that  I  turned  awav 
from  him  in  sorrow.  I  do  not  therefore 
know  exactly  how  the  argument  proceeded; 
but  the  coat  has  gone  with  us  on  our  travels 
— a  horrible  encumbrance,  for  America  h 
autunrn  is  a  very  warm  country-. 

The  arrival  of  that  American  consul’s 
letter  confirmed  our  earliest  imptession  of 
the  country.  The  Americans  have  been 
grossly  slandered  in  Europe.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  they  have  not,  with  a  curious 
perversity,  slandered  themselves.  It  is  a 
common  belief  in  Europe  that  America 
generally,  and  New  York  in  particular,  is  a 
place  of  tumultuous  rush;  that  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  is  immensely  valuable  and 
that  everything  is  done  in  a  hurry.  This 
seems  to  me  a  horrible  thing  to  say  or  think 
about  any  pieople,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  true.  New 
York  is  a  city  of  immense  leisure. 

You  go  into  a  restaurant  and  order  som^ 
thing  to  eat.  You  have  time  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  before  you  get  it.  You  have  time 
to  smoke  cigarettes  after  each  course,  to 
smoke  comfortably  and  calmly-  as  men 
ought  to  smoke.  American  men  do  actual!)' 
smoke  in  this  way  during  their  meals. 

We  in  Ireland  are  also  wise  enough  not 
to  set  any  very-  great  value  on  time.  The 
English  are  different.  They-  live  hurriedh' 
and  are  quite  absurdly  punctual.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  reason  w-hy  we  Irish  do  not  get 
on  well  in  England.  We  can  not  persuai 
ourselves  that  time  is  precious.  And  that  is, 
no  doubt,  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  which 
used  to  puzzle  me  greatly,  that  the  Irish 
get  on  singularly-  well  in  America,  especially, 
I  believe,  in  New  York. 

All  sorts  of  absurd  reasons  are  given  for 
our  success  on  the  western  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  we, 
in  some  strange  way,  actually  change  our 
natures  when  we  lanci.  The  true 
quite  obvious  to  any  one  w-ho  shakes  hun^ 
free  of  the  superstition  that  New  York  is » 
city  of  hustle.  It  is  nothing  of  the  ^ 
the  Irish  succeed  in  it  because  they  and  the 
Americans  are  sane  on  the  subject  of  time. 
We  know  that  the  clock  and  even  the  sM 
w-ere  meant  to  be  the  serv-ants,  not  the 
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masters,  of  men. 

We  treat  them  as 
^gfyants  and  ar* 

^  unashamed  a 
quarter  of  an 
hour  late  for  any 
appointment. 

I  admire  be- 
all  possibili¬ 
ty  of  expression 
the  sociability  of 
the  American 
people.  Their 
hospitality  to 
strangers  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  We  Irish 
have  a  reputation 
for  easy  sociabili¬ 
ty  and  friendli¬ 
ness  to  strangers. 

We  deserve  it, 
perhaps,  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  alone 
among  western 
Eun^rean  peoples 
escaped  being 
conquered  by  the 
Romans  and  did 
not  come  under 
the  sway  of  their 
culture.  There¬ 
fore  we  never 
learned  to  .  con¬ 
fuse  stranger  with 
enemy,  which  was 
the  way  of  the 
Romans,  who  de- 
rived'the  two 
words  from  the 
same  root.  To  us, 
even  to  this  day,  a  stranger  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  enemy.-  But  the  Americans  far 
outdo  us.  With  them,  apparently,  a 
s^ger  is  actually  a  friend  until  he  proves 
himself  something  else.  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced,  I  could  scarcely  have  imagined, 
the  boundless  width  of  American  hospital- 
ity. 

And  I  think  the  Americans  must  be  as 
Wondly  with  each  other  as  they  are  with 
lingers.  Their  domestic  architecture  is 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  “Herself,”  who 
®  an  expert  in  these  matters,  assures  me 
that  American  houses,  the  private  houses 
.  s'lburbs  of  great  cities,  are  astonish- 
®Py  perfect  from  the  p>oint  of  view  of  any 
re^nsible  for  the  management  of  a 


home.  They  are  also  in  general  very  good 
to  look  at,  beautiful  things,  not  eyesores. 

And  you  can  see  them.  Anybody  can 
see  them.  In  Dublin,  which  I  know  well, 
the  man  who  builds  a  house  also  builds  a 
wall  round  it,  a  high  yellow  wall.  He  does 
not  want  the  passer-by  to  see  even  a 
chimney-top.  In  the  suburbs  of  Naples, 
where  many  people  live  in  houses  which  may 
be  nice,  the  stranger  goes  for  miles  between 
the  high  walls  that  guard  the  privacy  of  the 
householders.  He  is  thankful  there  to  be 
allow’ed  to  see  a  patch  of  sky. 

The  Americans  have,  I  take  it,  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  being  seen.  Their  houses  stand  un¬ 
sheltered  by  walls  and  have  broad,  attrac¬ 
tive  verandas  which  are  really  sitting-rooms 
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and  eating-rooms  in  fine  weather.  I  am  told 
that  this  indifference  to  publicity  is  a  proof 
of  the  American  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
democracy.  I  doubt  this.  In  England  even 
ardent  Liberals,  who  are  as  democratic 
as  any  one  can  be,  build  very  high  walls. 
The  delightful  op>enness  of  the  American 
suburbs  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  natural  so¬ 
ciability  of  the  people.  They  do  not  want 
to  shut  others  out  of  their  lives. 

Inside,  the  houses  have  no  doors  between 
the  rooms,  or,  if  there  are  doors,  they  slide 
into  the  walls  unobtrusively.  Here  is  so¬ 
ciability  again.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  first  impulse  of  any  one  who 
enters  a  room  is  to  shut  the  door,  his  object 
being  to  keep  other  people,  even  his  own 
family,  out.  Children  are  trained  from  their 
earliest  years  to  shut  doors.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  a  nursery  rhyme  which  chronicled  the 
awful  fate  of  a  boy  who  would  not  shut 
doors.  He  was  sent  to  Singajwre — to  that 
particular  place,  I  imagine,  because  a  rhyme 
for  door  wras  necessar>\ 

Nor  is  it  simply  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  houses  are  centrally  heated  which  has 
led  to  the  disuse  of  doors.  An  Englishman 
would  shut  a  door  in  a  Turkish  bath.  So 
would  an  Irishman.  The  Americans  do 
not  have  doors  because  they  are  a  sociable 
people  and  like  to  be  able  to  hear  each  other 
speak  even  if  they  are  in  different  rooms. 

TELEPHONE  SOCIABILITY 

It  is,  I  suppose,  this  same  amazing  socia¬ 
bility  which  accounts  for  their  fondness  for 
telephones.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  writing 
letters  to  talking  into  tubes;  but  a  letter 
is  an  imp>ersonal  thing.  The  truly  sociable 
person' prefers  to  telephone  even  if  he  is 
given  the  wrong  number  several  times,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  hear  his  friend’s  voice;  also 
perhaps  because  it  is  much  more  difiBcult  for 
a  man  who  is  caught  on  a  telephone  to 
refuse  an  invitation.  In  a  letter  one  can 
always  make  a  good  excuse.  Few  pieople 
have  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  lie  con¬ 
vincingly  on  a  telephone. 

If  I  wanted  further  proof  of  the  sociability 
of  the  Americans  I  should  find  it  in  the  fact 
that,  when  traveling,  they  are  content  to 
sleep  in  Pullman  cars.  Here,  I  confess, 
they  seem  to  me  to  carry  their  virtue  to 
a  point  where  it  becomes  an  actual  excess. 
Friendliness  and  brotherly  love  are  beautiful 
things;  but  it  seems  extravagant  to  undress 


and  dress  again  in  a  narrow,  curtain-sided 
box  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  hear  your  neighbor  snore 

Every  traveler  is  struck  by  the  American 
sky-scraper  buildings,  and  his  obsemtions 
on  the  subject  lack  originality.  I  do  not 
think  the  traveler  shoulcl  be  blamed  for  this. 
He  can  not  help  himself.  He  is  always  told 
to  look  at  them  directly  he  lands  in  New 
York — even  before  he  lands,  if  the  steamer 
comes  to  port  in  daylight.  He  is  obliged  in 
mere  politeness  to  say  something,  and  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  anything  new. 

NEW  YORK  FROM  A  TOP  FLOOR 

My  own  favorite  remark  about  these 
buil^ngs  is,  no  doubt,  as  stale  as  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  It  concerns  the  \new  from  the  topmost 
floor  of  a  very  high  one.  I  saw  New  York 
from  this  vantage  point  as  I  have  seen  other 
cities  from  similar  heights,  as  the  bird 
which  flies  is  supjxised  to  see.  In  e^•er)• 
other  city  I  know  the  most  striking  feature 
of  such  a  view  is  the  spires  of  churches.  In 
New  York — and  it  must  be  the  same  in 
other  American  cities — the  church  spires 
are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  babel 
heights  of  the  buildings  devot^  to  com¬ 
merce  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  senti¬ 
mental  moralist  might  reflect  that  these 
things  are  an  all^ory;  that  the  American 
city  sets  the  dollar  above  God,  because  its 
offices  outtop  its  churches.  The  sentimental 
moralist,  reflecting  thus,  would,  as  usual,  be 
wrong. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  my  exjjeriences,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  American 
cities  gives  the  lie  to  their  architecture.  1 
am  convinced  that  religion,  in  some  form  or 
other,  counts  largely,  is  of  greater  strength 
than  dollars,  in  American  civic  life.  And 
some  day  architecture  is  going  to  express 
this  fact.  At  present  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New'  York  is  unfinished: 
but  even  now  it  is  expressive  in  an  almost 
terrifying  way.  This  cathedral  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  great  houses  of  God  in  the 
world.  St.  Mark’s  with  its  fantastic  spires 
and  gorgeous  coloring  expresses  all  the 
past  history’  of  Venice  and  her  commera 
with  the  East,  all  that  strange  republic 
learned  of  the  di\'ine.  The  confused  Md 
misty  aisles  of  Westminster  .Abbey  embody 
in  stone  a  realizable  conception  of  the  tu¬ 
multuous  life  of  London.  The  Cathedral 
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of  St.  John  the  Divine  has  already  caught 
the  spirit  of  New  York. 

It  is  unfinished,  inchoate,  titanically 
strong.  It,  city  and  cathedral  together,  is 
the  soldier  of  the  conquering  Attila  glorying 
in  unbroken  victories  across  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

No  building  which  I  have  ever  seen  gives 
me  the  same  sense  of  energy  unwilling  to 
abide  restraint  and  strength  to  endure  as 
well  as  to  do.  And  that,  to  the  stranger, 
is  the  inner  soul  of  New  York.  I  am  told, 
however — I  have  even  seen  it  stated  in  a 
Sunday  newspap>er,  and  this  carries  convic¬ 
tion— that  the  cathedral  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  accordance  with  its  original  plan. 


Nothing  would  induce  me  to  pose  as  an 
expert  in  architecture;  but  I  confess  that  I 
view  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  style 
of  the  cathedral  with  dismay. 

An  American,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  told 
me  one  day  that  he  would  feel  quite  at 
home  if  he  were  transplanted  to  Chicago. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  right.  The  two 
cities  are  very  different  in  spirit,  and  I  can 
not  help  feeling  that  a  citizen  of  one  would 
not  be  very  happy  in  the  other.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  citizen  of  Belfast — the 
city  which  gave  me  birth — would  not  for 
Very  long  feel  himself  a  stranger  in  Chicago. 

There  was,  while  I  was  in  Chicago,  a 
gathering  there  of  literarv'  men.  They 


NEW  YORK  IS  A  CITY  OF  IMMENSE  LEISURE.  YOU  GO  INTO  A  RESTAURANT  AND 
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dined,  I  think,  and  then,  as  all  civilized  men 
do,  made  speeches.  Some  one  said  that 
Chicago  would  one  day  be  the  world’s  center 
in  literature,  music,  and  art.  A  Belfast  man 
would  say  the  same  thing  about  Belfast  if 
it  occurr^  to  him  as  in  any  way  desirable 
that  Belfast  should  hold  such  a  p>osition. 
My  own  impression  is  that  if  either  Chicago 
or  Belfast  makes  up  its  mind  in  the  matter, 
the  rest  of  the  world  may  stand  aside  and 
let  literature,  music,  and  art  go  to  which¬ 
ever  of  the  two  wants  them.  These  two 
cities  possess  a  self-confidence  which  is  actu¬ 
ally  sublime,  and  it  is  not  the  self-confi¬ 
dence  of  foolish  braggarts,  but  is  based  on  a 
jjerfectly  well-founded  conviction  of  ability. 

At  present  Belfast,  in  a  matter  of  politics, 
which  interests  Belfast  more  than  literature 
or  art,  has  ordered  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire  to  stand  still  and  not  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther  with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  The  rest 
of  the  British  Empire  is  holding  up  its 
hands.  I  can  imagine  Chicago  doing  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  should  occasion  ever 
arise,  and  Chicago  would  do  so  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
conceivably  be  mistaken  in  its  belief,  or 
even  if  right  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
rest  of  America. 

There  are  no  bounds  to  what  a  man  can 
do  except  those  created  by  his  own  self¬ 
distrust.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  city  which  unfalteringly  believes 
in  itself.  If  Chicago,  as  I  hope  it  may, 
determines  to  be,  not  only  the  world  center 
of  literature,  music,  and  art,  but  also  the 
New’  Jerusalem  with  gates  of  pearl  and 
streets  of  gold  and  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the 
midst  of  it  — then  Chicago  will  be  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  I  shall  sue  humbly  for  citi¬ 
zen  rights. 

My  petition  will  be  granted,  I  am  sure, 
for  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
seems  to  exceed,  if  that  be  possible,  even 
the  hospitality  of  other  parts  of  America; 
but  I  shall  always  feel  myself  unworthy  of 
the  honor.  Nor  am  I  confident  that  I  shall 
be  altogether  happy  there,  even  imder  the 
new’  p>erfected  conchtions  of  life.  I  w’as  in¬ 
deed  born  in  Belfast,  but  I  left  that  city 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  now  its  spirit, 
which  is  also  Chicago’s  spirit,  is  a  little 
strange  to  me.  I  have  dwelt  among  other 
j)eoples  and  learned  self-distrust. 

But  Chicago  is  also  generous.  All  mag¬ 
nificently  self-confident  people  are.  There 
is  no  note  of  petty  jealousy  in  its  judgment 


of  other  cities.  In  this  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  superior  to  Belfast.  It  is,  for  instance 
freely  admitted  in  Chicago  that  Memphh 
is  a  good  business  city.  I  have  never  met  a 
Belfast  man  who  would  say  as  much  for 
Dublin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  matter 
Chicago  is  right  as  well  as  generous.  I  am, 
at  all  events,  prepared  to  accept  the  test 
mony  and  to  regard  Memphis  as  one  (rf 
those  cities  in  w’hich  business  is  efficiently 
done. 


THE  CITY  OF  COTTON 


The  place  is  full  of  cotton.  I  shall  never 
dry  my  hands  on  a  towel  again  without 
looking  round  to  see  if  there  is  a  piece  erf 
white  fluff  sticking  on  my  sleeve.  Lanca¬ 
shire,  with  all  its  crowd  of  sooty  towns, 
jostling  each  other  against  railway  lines, 
with  its  human  habitations  cowering  under 
the  shadow  of  cotton  mills,  will  hereafter 
recall  to  me  a  vision  of  broad,  flat  lands, 
dotted  over  w’ith  huts  like  penthouses,  of 
miles  and  miles  of  black  earth  bare  of  all 
verdure  but  covered  with  low,  scrubby 
bushes  with  the  white  cotton  hanging  from 
them;  of  crow’ds  of  negroes  gay  in  all  the 
primary  colors,  dragging  sacks  after  them 
as  they  p’ck  the  precious  stuff  which  is  to 
clothe  hall  mankind. 

Memphis  seems  to  me  to  be  emerging 
rapidly  from  the  ruins  of  one  civilization 
and  going  'ooldly  forward  to  take  its  place 
in  another.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Memphis 
any  longer  regrets  the  past  or  even  remem¬ 
bers  very  nmch  about  those  o!d  days  when 
there  was  one  accepted  solution  of  the  negro 
problem.  Memphis  looks  forward,  not 
back,  and  like  all  progressive  communities 
is  less  intere.  ted  in  speculative  efforts  to 
find  a  final  ans  wer  to  the  sphinx  riddle  of  the 
b'ack  man,  than  to  arrive  at  some  practical 
way  of  getting  him  to. do  the  nece'.s^'rv  work. 
The  cotton  crop  must  be  7’'^ked  next  yesr 
and  the  year  after,  picked  somehow  by 
negroes,  since  there  is  no  one  else  who  can 
pick  it;  after  that — well,  no  one  speculates 
in  futures  which  are  three  years  ahwd. 

The  men  of  1917  must  settle  their  own 
affairs. 

But  if  Memphis  and  Clarksdale  and  the 
rest  of  those  centers  of  cotton  collection 
have  forgotten  the  past,  it  does  not  quite 
follow  that  the  past  has  forgotten  them. 
The  spirit  of  that  older  civilization  abid«, 
haunts  the  new  life  like  some  pathetic 
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ghost,  doomed  to 
wander  helplessly 
among  people 
who  do  not  want 
to  see  it.  There  is 
a  certain  suavity 
about  Memphis 
which  the  stran¬ 
ger  feels  directly 
he  touches  the  life 
of  the  place.  It  is 
a  lingering  per-  . 
fume,  faint,  deli-  j 
cate,  but  appre¬ 
ciable.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  Europe; 
that  the  people 
of  Memphis  have 
doser  business  re¬ 
lations  with  Eng¬ 
land,  Austria,  and 
Russia  than  with 
the  Northern 
states  of  their 
own  country.  I 
am  told  also  that 
we  must  look  for 
the  origin  of  it  to 
the  Cavalier  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  South-  I 

em  states  from 
whom  the  people 
there  now  claim 
descent.  I  prefer 
my  hypothesis  o< 
the  ghost. 

Some  ghosts 
smell  of  sulphur 
and  leave  a  reek 
of  it  behind  them.  in  new  york  church 
Others  betray  ®abel  heights 

their  presence  by  - - 

the  damp,  cold, 

earthy  air  they  bring  with  them  from  their 
tombs.  This  Memphis  ghost,  which  no  one 
in  Memphis  sees,  is  scented  with  the  powder 
which  ladies  used  on  their  faces  and  delicate 
bodies,  great  ladies  who  owned  slaves  as 
Madame  Esmond  did,  who  were  sure  of 
their  right  to  own  them. 

I  should  dearly  have  liked  to  see  a  dozen 
other  places,  smaller  places,  far  less  impor¬ 
tant  even  than  Clarksdale,  places  which  w'e 
passed  through  on  our  way  from  Chicago 
to  Memphis.  We  made  the  journey  by  day 
and  some  unimaginative  friends  told  us  that 


SPIRES  ARE  DWARFED  INTO  INSIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  BUILDINGS  DEVOTED  TO  COMMERCE. 


it  was  a  dull  one.  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  train  dragged  us  through  the  streets 
of  a  whole  series  of  towns,  meandering  pleas¬ 
antly  among  shops  and  along  side-walks. 

This  is  the  good  habit  of  American  trains. 
In  other  countries  trains,  when  they  come 
to  towns,  are  driven  into  tunnels  or  forced 
to  go  round  the  backs  of  the  houses,  so  that 
the  travelers  see  nothing  except  shirts  and 
stockings  hung  out  to  dry.  People  do  not, 
it  appears,  welcome  trains.  In  the  Middle 
West  the  train  is  an  honored  guest  in  every 
tow'n,  and  is  invited  to  go  along  or  across  the 
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chief  streets.  This  is  an  enormous  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  passengers.  They  get  real  glimp¬ 
ses  of  the  life  of  the  places  they  pass  through. 

Alas!  In  our  case  these  were  but  glimp¬ 
ses.  We  longed  to  stop  in  every  one  of 
these  towns,  to  find  out  what  ghosts 
haunted  them  or  what  new  spints  inspired 
them.  The  domestic  conditions  of  the  great 
cities  seemed  to  us  the  best  in  the  world. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Indianapolis  men  have 
planned  and  built  worthily  and  beautifully. 
But  the  houses  of  the  small  towns  seem  to 
have  been  conceived  in  a  mean  spirit  and 
built  in  raw  haste.  Yet  they  can  not  be 
mean  people  who  live  in  them.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
pushed  their  way,  mile  after  painful  mile, 
across  the  vast  distances  of  this  continent 
must  leave  mightily  inspiring  memories. 
Why  are  their  farmhouses  and  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  their  small  towns  so  mean? 

We  read — struggling  for  alternate  pos¬ 
session  of  it — a  book  of  Irvin  Cobb’s  as  we 
made  our  journeys.  He  understood  the 
spirit  of  these  places.  We  were  denied  our 
opportunity  through  mere  prosaic  lack  of 
time.  Even  America,  though  America  has 
shown  its  contempt  for  time,  has  not  yet 
porsuaded  the  earth  to  revolve  more  slowly 
on  its  axis.  How  fine  it  would  be  if  Amer¬ 
ica  would  take  it  in  hand  to  reform  the 
habits  of  the  sun,  to  get  more  hours  in¬ 
to  the  day,  more  days  into  the  week, 
six  or  seven  weeks  into  the  month,  and 
so  render  it  p>ossible  for  the  stranger,  who 
has  no  more  than  threescore  and  ten 
years  of  life  and  most  of  that  already  gone, 
to  see  something  of  the  United  States! 

There  are  certain  things  in  America  about 
which  I  am  afraid  to  write.  Not  politics. 
They  seem  a  mere  welter,  and  my  guesses 
might  as  well  be  right  as  the  matured  opin¬ 
ions  of  wise  statesmen.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them.  Nor  commerce.  Nor  literature. 
Nor  new^apjers.  I  could  say  foolish  things 
about  any  of  these,  and  I  should  not  be  held 
back  from  doing  so  by  any  feeling  of  resp>ect 
or  awe.  But  I  am  afraid  to  write  about 
American  education.  This  seems  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  America. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  American  undergraduate  writes  better 
Latin  prose  or  knows  more  about  chemistry 
than  the  undergraduate  in  England.  He 
may  or  may  not.  The  matter  is  unim¬ 
portant.  The  American  “college  girl”  may 
porhaps  have  down  in  her  note-book  a 


larger  number  of  names  of  Italian  artists 
and  more  aphorisms  of  political  science  than 
her  sister  at  Newnham,  Girton,  or  Trinity 
Hall.  I  neither  know  nor  care  whether  she 
has  or  not.  What  moves  me  to  reverent 
silence  is  the  immense  vitality  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tmiversities  and  colleges. 

It  seems  to  me  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Americans  have  no  use  for  the  words  “don” 
and  “donnish.”  The  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staffs  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  not  a  class  apart,  do  not  form  a 
caste  with  traditions  of  its  own  and  a  special 
out-look  up)on  life.  It  would  be  pK)ssible  to 
meet  a  professor — even  of  English  literature 
— in  private  life,  to  talk  to  him,  to  be  inti¬ 
mate  with  him  and  not  to  discover  that  he 
was  a  professor.  This  fact  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  feeling  of  vitality  which 
the  stranger  gets  when  he  comes  into  touch 
with  American  education. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  see  Yale,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Smith  College.  I  not  only  saw 
them,  but  had  the  chance  of  talking  with 
men  and  women  who  understand  them. 
There  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  them  which  will 
profoundly  modify  American  civilization. 
Sometimes  I  seemed  to  catch  the  breath 
of  it  in  fcx>tball  fields  while  undergraduates 
yelled  at  each  other  through  megaphones. 
It  was  p>erceptible,  plainly,  in  the  morning 
exercises  in  chaptel.  I  caught  it  as  I  stood 
at  a  class-room  door  and  watched  a  crowd 
of  girls  making  notes  of  the  words  of  a  lec¬ 
turer.  It  was  there,  somehow,  among  the 
cushions  and  banners  which  decorate  the 
chambers  of  students.  I  dimly  realize  the 
greatness  of  this  spirit.  It  is  in  touch  with 
far-<^  divine  things.  It  is  also  of  to-day, 
of  this  country  and  the  city  streets.  1 
sp>eculate  hopiefully  about  the  kind  of  citi¬ 
zenship  it  will  prciduce  in  the  future. 

These  boys  who  shout  through  mega¬ 
phones  on  football  fields  and  decorate  their 
chambers  in  ways  very  strange  to  me,  are 
going  after  a  w’hile  to  face,  I  hopie  to  solve, 
the  complex  problems  of  a  civilization  which 
seems  to  have  tangled  its  feet  hopielessly  in 
the  mass  of  its  great  possessions.  These 
eager-eyed  young  women  who  crowd  along 
the  paths  of  Smith  College  and  Bryn  Mawr 
are,  no  doubt,  going  to  bear  and  mr  swis 
of  a  new  and  greater  race.  The  spirit  of  all- 
great  achievement  is  hovering  almost  visibly 
over  their  colleges.  We,  standing  outside, 
wait  the  event;  content  if  we  live  long 
enough  to  see  it. 
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petty  case  that  Sam 
Milligan,  head  of 

the  Milligan  Detective  Agen^,  had  turned 
over  to  me.  I  was  growing  weary  of 
Milligan  and  his  trifling  problems.  They 
were  all  unworthy  of  an  intellectual  man’s 
attention.  But  I  had  to  handle  them,  for  I 
had  accepted  a  retainer  from  Sam  which 
bound  me  in  his  service  for  a  year.  So  there 
I  was,  frittering  the  night  away  over  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  three  boxes  of 
Swiss  hatpins  that  had  been  stolen  from  a 
Broadway  loft. 

That  afternoon  I  had  collected  data.  I 

♦The  twenty-two  geniuses  here  cited  by  the  author  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  standard  encyclopedia.  We  shall 
print  Mr.  Williams's  remarks  about  them  as  soon  as  we  have 
verified  his  facts. — Editors. 
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had  read  up  on  Switzerland,  hatpins  (by 
the  way,  some  wonderful  hatpins  have  re¬ 
cently  b^n  brought  to  light  by  archeolo¬ 
gists  excavating  in  Crete),  the  influence  of 
Switzerland  on  hatpins,  and  of  hatpins  on 
Switzerland  (information  on  this  topic  is 
very  scant),  lofts,  their  architecture,  their 
accessibility,  etc.,  etc.  But  not  a  clue 
could  I  find  to  the  thief. 

The  clocks  of  the  town  clanged  eleven. 
I  cursed  Milligan  and  hatpins.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  wind  sneered  icily  past  my  windows — 
and  then  there  filtered  in  through  my  door  a 
faint  but  sharp  sound,  a  sound  like  the  des¬ 
perate  gnawing  of  a  hungry  mouse  against 
old  oak  too  hard  for  little  fangs.  A  moment 
I  hesitated,  then  flung  open  the  door. 

There  gleamed  a  bony  finger,  scratching 
on  the  door-frame.  And  behind  the  finger 
stood  a  little  man  with  a  back  like  a  bow, 
and  a  long,  thin  cane  upright  before  him, 
like  a  bowstring.  On  his  vast  and  bulging 
head  was  perched  a  straw  hat  of  ancient 
form  and  texture.  Then  I  knew  why  the 
wind  had  been  sneering!  The  hat  squatted 
on  a  magnificent  nest  of  creamy-yellow-white 
hair,  so  dense  that  the  gales  had  left  it  un¬ 
ruffled.  And  an  unruffled  face  shone  from 
below  it;  a  kind,  calm  face,  but  a  very 
strange  face.  It  was  a  living  query,  an  in¬ 
terrogation-mark  of  flesh  and  bones.  The 
ink-drop  eyes  were  two  Why’s.  They 
squinted  inquisitively  and — glory  be! — they 
made  four  marvelous  wrinkles — transverse, 
double-groove,  sub-contractile  —  the  very 
sort  which  I  had  not  yet  secured  for  my 
great  book  on  “The  Nine  Species  of  Face 
Wrinkles.”  (Publishers  to  be  announced 
later.) 

“Hurrah!”  I  shouted,  and  dragged  my 
visitor  in  by  his  sleeve. 

“Mr.  Williams?”  the  man  asked  with 
something  like  a  squeak  of  joy  over  his  re¬ 
ception. 

I  nodded. 

“You  will  help  me,  sir?  It  is  very  urgent. 
A  serious  business  for  me.  I  come  to  you  as 
a  last  resort.  I  would  not  disturb  such  a 
busy  man  were  it  not — almost  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  me.  If  I  fail,  I  starve.” 

“Pray  explain,  while  I  photograph  those 
wrinkles!”  I  begged,  and  fell  to  searching 
my  bureau  drawer  for  a  flash-light  pow’der. 
“Who  are  you,  and  why?” 

“Seethal.  Leander  Seethal.  I  am  an 
editor — ”  his  ink-drop  eyes  flashed  proudly 
at  that  last  word — “but  I  shall  not  be  one 


to-morrow,  unless  you  can  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  brought  me  here.” 

“And  that  question  is?”  I  stopped  my 
search  and  looked  eagerly  at  him. 

“It  is  this.”  The  old  gentleman’s  voice 
quavered  ever  so  little.  “What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Hartford  Lunch  and  a 
Baltimore  Lunch?” 

We  gazed  at  each  other  in  stiff  silence  fora 
full  minute,  while  the  winter  storm  outside 
hissed  as  the  gallery  does  at  bad  actors. 

“Now  there’s  a  real  problem!”  I  finally 
crooned.  And,  as  if  to  prove  it,  I  shoved 
all  my  papers  in  re  Sam  Milligan  and  the 
stolen  Swiss  hatpins  into  my  waste-basket. 

“Painfully  real!”  spoke  up  Leander  Se^ 
thal  bitterly,  and  thumped  his  thin  cane. 
“Four  days  I’ve  tramped  streets  trying  to 
solve  it.  See!”  He  held  up  a  foot,  and  1 
beheld  a  blue  sock  peering  through  a  great 
hole  in  the  sole.  “And  this  is  my  last  night 
of  grace.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  cried,  now  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused  over  the  mystery  behind 
his  words.  “Why  must  you  learn  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Hartford  Lunch  and  a  Balti¬ 
more  Lunch?” 

“Because  I  am  getting  old  and  out  of 
date,  and  the  young  men  press  me  hard. 
And  my  friend  of  old  are  dead.”  He 
wagged  his  noble  head  in  melancholy 
rhythm. 

“You  explain  one  mystery  with  a  greater 
one!”  I  complained.  “Doubtless  my  ne»’ 
logical  formulas  would  reveal  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  your  two  last  remarks  in  an 
hour  or  two.  But  I  prefer  to  have  you  tell 
me.  I’m  a  little  tired  of  figuring  to-night.” 

“It’s  all  very  simple.”  Leander  droj^ 
into  a  chair  and  set  his  head  atop  his  cane. 
“I  run  the  Asked-and-.Answered  column  of 
the  New  York  Era.  Letters  from  our  read¬ 
ers,  you  know.  They  want  to  know  whether 
Greenland  is  colder  than  Iceland;  how  many 
yards  of  silk  are  needed  for  a  wedding-dr^; 
why  some  fleas  are  brown  and  others  white; 
on  what  date  people  first  stood  up  in  New 
York  theatres  and  yelled  when  the  orchestra 
played  ‘Dixie;’  why  a  coin  never  falls  on  its 
edge  when  j’ou  toss  it  in  the  air;  how 
many - ” 

“Enough!”  I  shrieked.  “On  with  your 
tale,  quick! — or  I  shall  discuss  that  matter 
of  the  coin - ”  , 

“Twenty-eight  years  I’ve  been  at  it,”  the 
old  gentleman  mused.  “.\nd  I  know  more 
facts  than  any  other  man  in  New  \ork. 
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Baltimore  Lunch  and  Hartford  Lunch 


But  of  what  avail  is  knowledge  in  a  world  hurricanes  all  around  the  West  Indies - ” 

where  men  fight  one  another  like  tigers  for  a  “Perhaps!”  Leander  sighed,  and  eyed  me 
greasy  dollar  bill?  I  mastered  the  piano  sorrowfully,  as  a  converted  heathen  might 
and  the  Italian  language,  just  to  make  clear  contemplate  a  discarded  idol.  “But  there 
to  some  of  the  Era's  musical  readers  what  are  no  hurricanes  in  British  Guiana  .  .  .  * 
tempo  rubato  is.  I  spent  all  my  savings  of  ,  r  , 

fifteen  years  on  a  trip  to  British  Guiana,  to 

discover  whether  there  are  hurricanes  I  I 


discover  whether  there 
there - ” 

“That  was  foolish,”  I  put  in  chidingly. 
“.\nybody  ought  to  know'  that  there  are 


*We  regret  the  necessity  of  omitting  Mr.  Seethal’s  inter- 
eitiog  lecture  on  the  meteorology  of  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  It  does  not  seem  to  bear  upon  the  wider  question 
of  the  difference  between  Hartford  and  Baltimore  Lunches. 
—Editors. 


PRAY  EXPLAIN, 
WHILE  I  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  THOSE 

wrinkles!”  I 

BEGGED. 
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“But  what  did  -all  these  efforts  and 
achievements  avail  me?”  Leander  went  on. 
“Here  I  am,  the  most  experienced  Asked- 
and-Answer^  artist  in  America.  And  the 
Era  pays  me  seven  dollars  a  week,  while — ” 
his  lips  trembled — “the  city  editor  and  two 
young  cubs  are  conspiring  to  snatch  even 
this  pittance  from  me — and — turn  me  out 
on  the  street. 

“They  say  I’m  an  old  fogy,”  he  went  on. 
“But  the  trouble  is  that  the  editor  wants 
my  place  for  his  nephew,  a  good-for-nothing 
loafer  who  has  been  kicked  off  four  pap)ers. 
The  pair  of  them  are  inventing  excuses  to 
oust  me.  The  nephew  has  been  writing  to 
the  editor-in-chief  under  an  assumed  name, 
saying  that  I  have  bungled  my  answers  to  a 
lot  of  queries.  But  I  prov^  him  a  liar. 
And  now  what?  The  fellow  takes  to  sending 
in  questions  to  my  column — questions  that 
man  has  never  asked  before — questions  that 
man  may  never  answer.  I  see  the  whole 
scheme!  I  shall  fail  once,  twice,  three  times! 
Then  complaints  will  begin  pouring  into  the 


“I  refer  to  the  Hartford  and  Baltimore 
lunches!”  I  corrected  him  coolly.  “Let  us 
investigate  them  without  passion.”  I 
popped  my  hat  on,  took  Leander’s  arm;  and 
before  he  could  question  me,  we  were  on  the 
deserted  street,  leaning  against  the  wind 
that  rasped  our  skins  like  the  lick  of  a  wolf’s 
tongue. 

“Where?  What  are  you  doing?”  Lean¬ 
der  panted,  as  he  drew  his  threadbare  coat- 
collar  up  about  his  neck  and  tucked  in  his 
long  hair,  for  extra  warmth. 

“To  investigate  Hartford  and  Baltimore 
lunches,”  I  informed  him.  “We  shall 
with  the  one  two  blocks  east  of  here.” 

“It’s  no  use!”  Leander  mumbled  dully, 
as  we  pushed  along  past  black  houses  and 
shuttered  shops.  “I’ve  studied  them  all, 
from  kitchen  to  cashier,  from  soup  to  demi- 
tasse,  from  griddle  in  the  front  window  to 
garbage-pail  at  the  back  door.  .\nd  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Williams,  they’re  exactly  alike!” 

“Aha!”  I  rubbed  my  hands.  “Glorious! 
Glorious!  Now  we  have  a  real  problem!” 


chief ,  and  the  city  edit¬ 
or  will  discharge  me.” 

“And  this  question 
about  Hartford  and 
Baltimore  lunches,”  I 
asked,  “is  flunk  num¬ 
ber  t^ee?” 

“Right!”  Leander 
bowed  in  humiliation. 
“And  this  afternoon 
the  city  editor  told  me 
savagely  that  I’d  have 
to  brace  up!  Said 
jseople  were  getting 
tired  of  my  blunders, 
and  so  on.  Well!” 
He  shrugged  his  thin 
shoulders  and  laughed 
with  a  raw  rattle  deep 
in  his  skinny  neck. 
“It’s  foolish  of  me  to 
app>eal  to  you.  "You 
may  answer  my  ques- 
tion  about  the 
Lunches,  but  that  wdll 
only  put  off  my  en¬ 
emies’  \actory  a  day  or 
two.  Curse  them!” 


“You  doom  me, 
sir!”  moaned  Leander. 
“I  had  hoped  you 
would  assure  me  that 
my  enemies  had  con¬ 
cocted  a  false  problem. 
But  if  it  is  genuine, 
then  we  are  undone! 
I  tell  you  I’ve  looked 

into  everything - ” 

“My  dear  sir—”  1 
spoke  as  kindly  as  I 
could  to  the  simple 
minded  unfortu¬ 
nate — “you  may  have 
looked  into  every¬ 
thing.  But  probably 
you  have  not  seen 
through  everything! 
You  are  by  profession 
a  man-of-all-lore.  You 
are  a  fact  collector. 
But  \'ou  are  not  a 
logician!  No  offense 
meant!  You’re  not  a 
whit  worse  off  than 


HIS  BENC.MBED  FINGERS  FAILED  HIM.  ninety  million  other 

citizens!  Now  it 


“Tut!  Tut!”  I  shook  a  finger  at  the  stands  to  reason  that  two  national  institu- 
angr\’  old  fellow  as  I  paced  the  floor  excit-  tions  could  not  grow  up  under  different 
edly.  “Look  at  the  matter  impiersonally!”  names  unless  they  really  were  different  at 


“When  I  am  about  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  some  point - ”  _ 

oflSce  into  a  December  blizzard?  Ha!”  “I  don’t  see  that!”  Leander  whimpered, 


I 


‘a  FINE  BUNCH  OF  NIGHT-HAWKS  YOU  ARE!  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A 
HARTFORD  LUNCH  AND  A  BALTIMORE  LUNCH!” 


classical  and  the  other  colloquial.  Thus, 
‘conservative’  and  ‘standpatter.’  In  the 
second  place,  one  name  may  be  used  in  one 
year  and  the  other  in  the  next - ” 

“Here!  Here!”  Leander  clutched  me 
and  brought  us  both  to  a  standstill  before 
a  Baltimore  Lunch.  “You  look  around 
while  I  get  a  bite  to  eat.  Would  you  mind 
loaning  me  a  quarter?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  after  we  have  inspected 
the  place,”  I  said  good-naturedly — though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  disgusted  at 
the  man’s  greediness.  “Let  us  begin  with 
the  interior  arrangement.” 

In  we  went,  Leander  slinking  hungrily 
at  my  heels.  A  crowd  of  night-hawks — 
taxicab  chauffeurs  all  of  them — were  warm¬ 
ing  their  fingers  in  the  steam  of  their  coffee 
and  thawing  their  wits  noisily  over  some 


as  a  mighty  blast  from  around  a  corner 
smote  us.  “Maybe  it’s  because  I’m  so  cold 
—and  I — I  haven’t  eaten  all  day!” 

“Dear  me!”  I  looked  at  him  in  the  same 
way  that  he  had  eyed  me  when  I  said  there 
were  hurricanes  in  British  Guiana.  “You 
are  not  only  illogical,  but  misinformed. 
Clear  thinking  is  hindered  by  a  full  stom¬ 
ach.  A  full  stomach  draws  blood  from  the 
brain,  inhibits  the  functioning  of  the  higher 
nerve-centers - ’  ’ 

“What’ll  I  do  when  they  fire  me?”  Lean¬ 
der  continued  his  wholly  irrelevant  personal 
interjections.  “What’ll  I  eat?” 

“It  is  true,”  I  said  firmly,  “that  two 
names  are  sometimes  given  to  one  and  the 
thing.  Hence  synonyms.  But  the 
conditions  of  this  happening  are  distinct  and 
peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  one  name  is 
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at  the  rear — 
But  why  report 
the  rest?  For  my 
beautifully  logical 
^  diagram  came  to 

naught.  Leander 
/  ruined  it.  In  the 

✓  midst  of  my  map- 

P'ng,  he  stalked 
.  gloomily  up  to  the 

night-hawks  and 

E""  asked  in  a  voice  as 

raw  as  the  wind  out- 

“What  is  the  dif- 
ference  between  a 
Hartford  Lunch  and 
a  Baltimore  Lunch?” 

“Search  me, 
pard!”  one  of  the 
crowd  replied  sober- 
^y*  ^he  rest  of 
the  pack  whooped. 
That  whoop  explod- 
:  /  Pd  Mr.  Asked-and- 
Answered. 

“A  fine  bunch  rf 
night-hawks  you 
#  ^tl  ^  ^  are!”  he  raged,  and 

brandished  a  pitiful, 
K/  ''  blue  -  veined  fist  at 

S/l  them.  “You 

1  ^  think  you  know  the 

town!  You  brag  (rf 
being  able  to  drive  to 
any  place  blindfold 
in  a  fog.  You  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  what 
goes  on  behind  every 
door.  And  you 
don’t  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a 
Hartford  and  a  Bal¬ 
timore  Lunch!  Hoo! 
Hoo!  Fakers!  Bluff¬ 
ers!  And  you  stuff  your  bellies  and  doze 
in  the  warmth,  W’hile  I  starve  and  am  per¬ 
secuted!  Oh!  What  a  hell -hole  the 
world  is!’ 

“Sic  ’em,  Bug!”  yelled  one  chauffeur 
gleefully.  But  the  man  Leander  addressed 
hauled  out  a  half-dollar  and  tossed  it  toward 
Leander,  muttering,  “You  poor  devil. 
Sit  down  and  have  something  on  me. 

For  an  answer  Leander  flung  the  coin  mto 
his  would-be  benefactor’s  coffee  and  snarled 
hideously:  “Me  a  bread-liner?  Taking 


I  STOOD  LEANDER  UP 
AGAINST  A  BARBER 
POLE  AND  SPOKE 
COLDLY. 


Baltimore  Lunch  and  Hartford  Lunch 


diarity  from  a  tip-taker?  Not  while  the  cocoa  and  pecking  at  some  sandwiches, 
worid  lasts!”  Plainly  they  were  deferring  the  hour  when 

Somebody  lunged  at  Leander,  but  the  they  must  pay  their  checks  and  stagger  forth 
rebuffed  philanthropist  sprang  up  and  into  the  merciless  night, 
blocked  the  attack.  “Aw,  leave  the  poor  “Well!  Well!”  I  chuckled,  glancing 
(iippy  alone!  He  ain’t  responsible!”  swiftly  around,  “I  am  beginning  to  see! 

Then  I  grabbed  Leander  and  made  off  That  Baltimore  Lunch,  Mr,  Seethal,  had 
with  him  toward  the  street  and  the  storm,  its  bowl  of  toothpicks  on  the  cigar-stand  at 
Passing  the  cashier’s  desk,  I  halted.  “Sir,”  the  right  of  the  cashier’s  desk.  But  this 
I  addre^ed  the  occupant,  a  flabby  youth  Hartford  Lunch  puts  the  bowl  on  a  special 
and  slumbrous,  “what  is  the  difference  be-  table  opposite  the  desk.  Another  jwint! 
tween  a  Hartford  Lunch  and  a  Baltimore  I  observe  that  the  pies  and  puddings  here 
Lunch?”  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  nutmeg.  Hart- 

“Search  me!”  he  said  with  much  earnest-  ford  is  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  the  state 
ness— and  even  with  worry',  I  fancied,  of  the  wooden  nutmeg.  Let  us  gather  up 
“Good  night!”  some  of  the  material.  If  it  is  w'ood. 

We  plunged  into  the  gale  and  stumbled  then - ” 

onward,  I  hugging  Leander’s  shaking  arm,  A  clatter  of  crockery  checked  my  sp>eech. 
and  lAnder  chattering  half  articulately.  Leander  had  snatched  a  bowl  of  custard 
The  night  was  ominous  and  horrible.  Up  from  the  counter;  but  his  benumbed  fingers 
and  down  the  great  thoroughfares  sparkled  failed  him,  and  the  bowl  smashed  on  the 
a  thousand  daz-  hard  oak  floor, 

ding  street-lamps  (Please  note  that 

upon  no  living  Baltimore 

creature  save  Le-  Lunch  had  a  tile 

ander  and  myself.  floor!) 

“My  dear  fel-  '  “Mr.  Seethal!” 

low,”  I  managed  “search  me!’’  I  stamped  my 

to  say  after  a  '  foot.  “If  you 

while,  “I  was  persist  in  making 

i^t!  You  are  ^  ^ast  of  your- 

reling  with  a  1  ' fifteen  cents  for 

stranger  over  his  y  that  spill!  If 

DunaeR!  Really, 

andsensMe!”  _  the  seventh  one 

wt  a  word.  W e  ‘  ‘I  shall  pay  the 

®arched  on.  It  '  t  !  damages,  young 

^an  to  snow.  man!”  I  fished 

Midnight  sound-  '  up  some  small 

fd  from  the  change.  “And  I 

l^ers.  A  Hartford  Lunch  beckoned  us  will  add  a  dollar  to  them,  if  you  will  answer 
hom  across  the  desolate  pavement.  one  question.  What  is  the  difference  be- 

We  entered.  Tw'o  shivering  women  and  a  tween  a  Hartford  Lunch  and  a  Baltimore 
sl^y  mes»nger-boy  were  huddled  in  arm-  Lunch?”  And,  to  prove  my  good  faith,  I 
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One  long  minute  the  cashier  contem¬ 
plated  me  uncertainly.  Then  dolefully  he 
thrust  back  the  dollar,  shook  his  sleek  head, 
and  said:  “Search  me!” 

“That’s  what  they  said  all  day  yester¬ 
day!”  Leander  piped,  and,  from  behind  me, 
he  leered  wickedly  at  the  cashier.  “Search 
me!  Search  me!  Search  me!  You’d  think 
they  were  a  p>ack  of  crooks  who  had  passed 
along  their  stolen  goods  before  the  bulls 
pinched  them!  Well,  they  are  all  worse 
than  crooks!  They  are  fools!  Fools!  Work 
in  Hartford  Lunches  and  don’t  know  why  a 
Hartford  Limch  isn’t  a  Baltimore  Lunch! 
Did  you  ever  .hear  of  a  sailor  that  didn’t 
know  the  difference  between  a  boat  and  a 
woodshed,  eh?  Why!  you - ” 

“Beat  it,  old  Booze,  or  I’ll  call  a  cop!” 
raged  the  cashier. 

I  dragged  Leander  once  more  into  the 
night.  I  stood  him  up  against  a  barber-p(de 
and  spoke  coldly.  “I  am  going  to  solve  this 
problem  of  yours,  Mr.  Seethal!  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  worthy  of  my  acumen  and  my  doUar- 
a-minute  time.  But  I  want  you  to  imder- 
stand,  Mr.  Seethal,  that  I  am  no  longer  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  on  your  account.  I  am 
doing  it  out  of  a  pure,  scientific  passion  Cor 
Truth.  I  have  lost  all  respect  for  you.  You 
suffer  from  a  loathsome  disease - ” 

“I’m  only  hungry!”  sniveled  Leander. 

“Again  you  miss  my  point,  sir,  and  thus 
confirm  it!  I  do  not  object  to  your  getting 
himgry.  That  is  an  affliction  that,  sooner  or 
later,  overtakes  all  men.  But  I  do  abomi¬ 
nate  that  canker  of  the  mind  which  has 
smitten  you.  Mr.  Seethal,  you  are  utteriy, 
chronically,  congenitally  irrational!  You 
drag  me  from  my  warm  room  into  the  De¬ 
cember  storm,  for  the  sake  of  settling  a  defi¬ 
nite  question  of  Fact.  Logically,  you  ought 
to  have  assisted  me  in  establishing  the  Fact. 
But  what  do  you  do?  Insult  people! 
Brawl!  Smash  (fishes!  Bah!  And  you  call 
yourself  the  best-informed  man  in  America! 
Once  more,  bah!  You  are  not  even  informed 
about  yourself!  And,  as  Socrates  said, 
knowle^e  begins  at  home.” 

“There’s  another  lunch-room!  See!  On 
the  comer!”  Leander’s  eyes  bulged,  and  he 
tittered  like  a  maniac.  “This  time  I  shall 
eat!  If  I  drop  the  (fish  I  shall  lick  it  up  off 
the  fl(X)r!” 

“This  time  you  shall  eat!”  I  promised. 
“Then  perhaps  you  will  listen  to  reason, 
after  a  fashion.  Come!” 

There  was  but  one  customer  in  this  Balti¬ 


more  Lunch,  and  he  was  about  to  leave  as 
we  entered.  Leander,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
mumbling  and  shuffling  scandalously.  The 
one  diner  eyed  the  medieval  straw  hat  og 
Leander’s  ^ock  of  hair.  He  studied  the 
shiny  spots  on  Leander’s  second-hand  frock 
coat.  He  counted  the  missing  buttons  oo 
Leander’s  greasy  vest.  Then,  shaking  his 
head,  he  thrust  a  dollar  into  the  from 
fingers  of  the  man  who  knew  that  there  arc 
no  hurricanes  in  British  Guiana. 

Leander  stared  emptily  at  the  bill  for  u 
instant.  Then  he  giggled  into  the  man’s 
face:  “No  good!  Your  money’s  no  goodl 
I  don’t  take  that  kind!  No,  sir!  The  last 
fellow  that  tried  to  shove  it  on  me  gotit 
back  in  his  (x>ffee!  Hee!  Hee!” 

“Pf!”  The  man  wheeled  angrily  and 
stalked  out.  Then  Leander,  still  giggtii^ 
dropped  his  wobbly  elbows  upon  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  desk,  and  addressed  these  rambliiig 
words  to  the  cashier,  whose  cheeks  had  sud¬ 
denly  turned  gray: 

“Well!  I  suppose  you’ll  say:  ‘Search 
me!’  too,  eh?  That’s  what  the  whole  crowd 
says!  Search  me!  Search  me!  Like  any 
cr(X)k  that’s  got  away  with  the  goodsi 
Only  they’re  all  worse  than  crooks!  Evoy 
one  of  ’em!  Heh!  Want  us  to  search  yon, 
eh?  All  right!  All  right!  Give  ’em  thhd 
degree!” 

Suddenly  the  cashier  gave  a  deep  groan. 
And,  before  my  unbelieving  ey’es,  the  young 
man  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  covered 
his  face  with  two  shaking  hands.  Now 
that  was  (xid,  wasn’t  it?  I  resolved  to  b- 
vestigate  the  young  man — very  cautiously. 
I  would  say  little,  but  hint  much  a^ 
vaguely. 

Leander  raced  toward  the  pie  counts, 
stumbled,  fdl,  and  lay  v^ery  still.  A  chair 
that  he  had  struck  toppled  over  with  a  i^- 
tie.  The  noise  seemed  to  pull  the  cashis 
together.  He  t(X)k  his  hands  away  from  his 
face  and  l(x>ked  at  me,  with  a  very  poor  imi¬ 
tation  of  effrontery-. 

“Who  the  devil  are  you?”  he  demandedin 
a  hollow  voice. 

“My  name  is  Williams!”  I  said  evouy. 
“Here  is  my  business  card.  You 
heard  of  me.  I’m  the  man  who  trapped  the 
diamond  smugglers  last  summer.  Remem- 
ber?”  „ 

“What — what  do  you  want  here?”  The 
words  were  scarcely  au(fible. 

“I  have  been  engaged  by  a  newspaper 
editor  to  investigate  a  very  peculiar  case. 
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I  spoke  with  deep  inten- 

gty  and  fixed  jny  eyes  __ 

upon  the  young  man’s. 

•Let  us  avoid  personal-  ^ 

ides.  Let'us  put  the  mat- 

ter  in  the  form  of  a  gener-  Jsji^ 

iHation.  Let’s  talk  about  4i  Jk 

his  desk,  seized  the  tde- 

phone,  and  called  up  the  “the  last  fellow  that  tried  to  shove  it  on  me  got  it  back 
aeirest  police  station.  An-  in  his  coffee!  ” 

other  minute,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  patrolmen  were  spreading  their  invisi-  new  bills.  If  the  correspiondent  will  kindly 
bk  net  for  the  fugitive,  and  two  detectives  state  whether  he  wishes — to — to  know 
were  speeding  to  me.  about  new  bills  or  old  ones,  we  shall  be  glad 

I  hung  up  the  telephone  and  was  about  — glad — to —  In  the  issue  of  August  23, 

to  move  toward  Leander,  when  I  noticed  a  1901,  the  Era  stated - ” 

deep  drawer  below  the  desk.  It  stood  open;  Leander’s  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 
Mt  wide  open,  but  far  enough  so  that  I  The  attendant  looked  at  me,  much  fright- 
dearly  glimpsed  into  it.  There  lay,  stack  ened. 

iipon  st^,  great  thick  packages  of  brand-  “Leander!”  I  spoke  sharply.  “How  many 
Kw  one-dollar  bills!  quick  lunches  would  this  place  have  to  sell  in 

“Leander!”  I  called  out  sharply.  order  to  take  in  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  day?” 

Leander  was  sittine  ud  now.  rubbin2  his  “Two  hundred  thousand  a  day!”  The 
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“One  minute!”  I  hurried  over  to  poor 
old’Asked-and-Answered.  “Here’s  the  real 
detective!  We  must  fix  him  up  first.  He 
has  been  disgiusing  himself  as  a  starving 
man,  and  it  has  gotten  on  his  nerves. 
Waiter,  bring  a  big  wash -dish  from  the 
kitchen!  And  fill  it  half  full  of  something 
hot — hot  water,  hot  milk,  hot  coffee!” 

The  waiter  did  so.  Then  I  ripp>ed  off 
Leander’s  thin,  punctured  shoes  and  his  wan 
blue  socks,  and  stuck  his  chilled  feet  into 
the  dish  of  coffee.  In  a  minute  Leander 
braced  up  and  yelled  a  little;  and  then  we 
poked  some  hot  mince-pie  into  him,  and  a 
few  other  counter-irritants.  While  Leander 
munched  and  the  detectives  fidgeted  and  the 


IN  SHUFFLED  A  FAT  PATROL¬ 
MAN,  BRINGING  OUR  RUNAWAY 
CASHIER. 


cub  reporter  scribbled,  I  unlimbered  m  I 
faithful  pencil  and  computed  all  over  tk 
top  of  a  marble  table.  Swiftly  the  pm 
searchlight  of  my  Logic  lighted  up  the  ays. 
tery  of  the  fugitive  and  the  drawerfdd 
bills.  Leander  was  gulping  his  last  mond 
when  there  arose  a  great  tumult  before  tk 
restaurant,  and  in  scuffled  a  fat  patrelou 
dragging  our  runaway  cashier. 

“Aha!”  I  shrilled.  “My  pretty  boj: 
Just  step  behind  the  desk  and  show  tk 
gentlemen  your  choice  assortment  of  gna 
goods!  Spread  them  out!” 

“You’ve  got  me!”  snarled  the  cashier, ud 
showed  his  teeth  at  me.  “I  had  'em  all  I 
fooled!  They  couldn’t  spot  me!  The  whok 
Secret  Service  fell  down  on  the  job— anl 
now  jrou,  ha!  If  that  ain’t  rotten  kd! 
Say,  how  did  you  get  wise?” 

“Whew!”  whistled  the  two  detective, 
and  into  the  drawer  they  dived,  bringiiig 
up  the  big,  crisp  bundles.  “Why!  Tteis 
the  famous  counterfeit  that’s  stumped  tk 
Treasury  Department  for  five  yean! 
There's  a  five-thousand-dollar  rewaid  out 
for  the  capture  of  the  guy  who  shoves  thn! 
Mr.  Williams!  Congratulations!” 

“You’re  mistaken!”  I  raised  a  jMotestiai 
hand.  “It  was  my  friend,  Mr.  Seetiial-'’ 

I  w'aved  toward  Leander — “who  came 
here  to  search  the  casUer. 

I  came  on  another  nis- 

Esion — ”  I  hesitated— “and,  I 
may  add,  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult  one!” 

“What  could  that  be?" 
cried  the  cub  rej^ermaa 
anguish  of  curiosity. 

“My  boy!’’  I  smiled. 
“What  is  the  difference  be 
JKa  tween  a  Baltimore  launch  and 

a  HartfOTd  Lunch?” 

“Search  me!”  said  the  od). 
“And  quit  your  kidding!” 

“Gentlemen?”  Ituraedm- 
quiringly  to  the  officers. 

*\  “Search  me!”  each  of  them 

ra/  “Some  day  I  may  have  tie 

}  pleasure!”  I  bowed. 

meantime,  Leander— 
hauled  my  now  drowsy  cow 
panion  to  his  feet  “let  s  be 
jogging  along.  tin, 

sonny!  We’re  tired,  aJI 
we’ve  got  to  get  up 
'  to-morrow.  Leander  has 
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IN  A  MINUTE 
L  E  A  N  D  E  R 
BRACED  UP 
ANDYEl^LED 
A  LITTUK. 


to  collect  hb  five  thousand,  y’know.”  His  mind  is  perfectly  indexed,  which  is 

Leander  slept  all  the  way  home.  He  more  than  you  can  say  of  any  standard  ref¬ 
lacks  real  intdligence,  Leander  does.  He  erence  bode.  In  fact,  the  defects  of  even 

never  mentioned  Baltimore  and  Hartford  the  best  index  in  the  best  edited  encyclo- 

Luaches  after  he  got  his  hands  on  that  re-  pedia  are  appalling.  I  have  found,  for  in¬ 
ward.  I  ^despise  such  an  intellect.  But  I  stance,  .... 
find  him  very  useful  around  the  premises. 

I«  fact,l  must  admit  that  he  is  a  great  man.  Whai  Mr.  Williams  found  will  be  printed 

^  has  an  amazing  fund  of  disintegrated  in  the  nexi  report  of  the  Annual  Convention 
information  on  which  I  can  instantly  draw,  of  Librarians  and  Compilers. — Editors. 


There  will  be  another  story  by  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight  in  the  May  number. 
Not  Worry-Worry  Williams  this  time,  but  “The  Button." 

P.  S.— Look  for  George  Randolph  Chester’s  story,  “The  Doodle  Bug,”  too. 
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GREATEST  QUESTION 


'WALTER  IIPPMANN 

‘7/  shaU  seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  industrial  situation.” 


HEY  say  that  whenever  ix>liti- 

Tcians  wish  to  do  something  with¬ 
out  doing  anything  they  appoint 
J  a  commission  to  investigate. 
There  is  a  Federal  body  just  loginning 
to  organize  its  work  which  has  a  better 
reason  than  that  for  its  existence.  The 
nine  members  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  have  actually  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  which  neither  Congress  nor  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  knows.  They  have  before  them 
the  task  of  explaining  why  America,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  land  of  promise,  has  be¬ 
come  the  land  of  disappointment  and  deep)- 
seated  discontent. 

It  was  after  the  McNamara  affair  that  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens  induced  Con¬ 
gress  and  President  Taft  to  create  this 
Commission.  Three  representatives  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  three  employers,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  public  compose  it. 
The  Taft  appointees  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  so  it  was  not  until  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  made  his  nominations  that 
the  Commission  could  go  to  work. 

Two  of  the  labor  men  have  been  high  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
third  is  from  the  railway  brotherhoods. 
(The  I.  W.  W.  is  not  represented.)  Of  the 
employers,  one  is  a  railway  president,  one 
a  progressive  manufacturer,  one  a  business 
man  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  public  is 
represented  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons, 
by  Mrs.  Borden  Harriman,  and  by  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  These  nine  pjeople  have  be¬ 
fore  them'  the  task  of  discovering  the  causes 
of  unrest  in  America. 

It  may  be  that  they  won’t  find  out.  It 
may  be  that  Congress  won’t  give  them  the 


money  to  find  out.  It  may  be  that  what 
they  find  out  will  be  hushed  up.  But  if 
they  do  their  work  with  imagination  and 
courage  they  will  do  more  than  any  other 
group  of  p)eople  in  this  country  to  shape  our 
history. 

The  Commission  has  already  struck  its 
first  snag.  It  had  no  sooner  got  itself  in¬ 
stalled  in  offices,  and  had  no  sooner  en¬ 
gaged  some  of  its  e.xp>erts,  than  people  be¬ 
gan  to  exp)ect  “results.”  Wherever  there 
was  a  strike,  in  Calumet  or  Colorado,  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  friction,  as  in  the  Protocol 
of  the  New  York  garment  trade,  there  has 
arisen  a  demand  that  the  Commission 
should  come  and  fix  things  up.  That  is  just 
what  the  Commission  can  not  do.  It  con¬ 
sists,  after  all,  of  nine  p>eople  with  more  or 
less  exp>erience,  not  of  nine  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  magicians.  And  the  first  condi¬ 
tion  for  any  real  results  from  their  work  is 
that  they  should  not  have  to  produce  “re¬ 
sults”  right  away. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Commission, 
then,  is  not  a  board  of  arbitration.  Its 
business  is  not  to  act  in  particular  ca^, 
but  to  lay  the  foimdations  for  wiser  action 
than  is  p>ossible  to-day.  You  might  say 
that  its  business  is  to  surround  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  American  p>eople  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  put  behind  vague  phrases  like 
“social  justice”  a  body  of  fact  and  genuine 
theory.  The  Commission  is  there,  in  short, 
to  save  our  good  intentions  from  becoming 
the  pavement  of  an  industrial  hell. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  problem  are  al¬ 
ready  \*isible.  The  facts  have  to  1^  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  so  that  their  impor¬ 
tance  can  be  understood.  Hours  of  labor 
and  wages,  the  regularity  of  employmient, 
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who  the  workers  are  and  where  they  come 
from,  how  they  feel  toward  employers — 
are  the  a-b-c’s  of  any  attempt  to  un- 
(lerstand  why  there  is  imrest  in  America. 
The  fact  that  the  typical  wage  of  a  man 
will  not  support  a  family  will  without  ques¬ 
tion  prove  to  be  the  deep>est  reason  for  the 
trouble,  and  the  soundest  justification  for  it. 

There  follows  naturally  a  study  of  the 
conditions  under  wnich  wage-workers  live — 
the  kind  of  housing  and  food  and  pleasure 
and  (^portunity  that  is  op>en  to  the  great 
mass  of  laborers.  We  hardly  need  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  tell  us  that  the  way  people  live 
in  Lawrence  and  Fall  River,  in  Calumet,  in 
the  Southern  liunber  camps,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  steel  district,  is  a  grim  joke  on  the 
pretensions  of  America. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  can  not  stop,  of  course, 
when  it  has  collected  the  facts  that  show 
bow  bad  things  are,  though  one  of  its  tasks 
is  to  drive  those  facts  home  so  that  states¬ 
men  may  stop  talking  as  if  the  New'  Free¬ 
dom  existed.  There  is  more  original  w'ork 
than  that  to  do.  There  must  be  a  study  of 
the  rf5cienc>'  of  industry  to  determine 
whether  we  are  actually  as  poor  a  nation 
as  we  seem  to  be.  With  that  must  go  a 
knowledge  of  labor  imions  and  employers’ 
unions,  the  organized  bodies  that  are  fight¬ 
ing  out  the  trouble.  There  must  be  a  com¬ 
parison  of  conditions  to-day  with  those 
twenty  years  ago  before  the  trusts  had  de¬ 
veloped.  We  must  know  if  it’s  true  that 
real  wages  have  fallen,  if  the  working  class 
has  actually  lost  ground  in  the  midst  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prosperity. 

Experts  generally  agree,  I  think,  that  the 
wst  of  living  has  risen  faster  than  wages; 
in  other  words,  that  the  poor  have  become 
poorer.  The  Commission  must  find  out 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  me¬ 
chanical  improvement  has  lessened  the  skill 
needed,  whether  the  big  trusts  have  been 
able  to  crush  and  exploit  through  their  gi¬ 
gantic  power,  whether  the  new  immigration 
from  southeastern  Eurojje  has  made  this 
^loitation  possible  through  its  un-Amer- 
•can  standard  of  living. 

With  this  there  must  come  an  exposure 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
working  men  trying  to  raise  their  standard 
of  life.  The  Commission  will  find,  of  course, 
that  from  LawTence  to  West  Virginia,  from 


Little  Falls  to  Calumet,  there  is  a  record  of 
police  brutality  and  class  feeling  on  the  part  , 
of  judges  which  has  bred  in  the  minds  of 
workers  a  fear  and  a  contempt  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government.  If  you  w'ant  to  under¬ 
stand  unrest,  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  the  McNa¬ 
maras,  you  must  know’  what  it  means  to 
feel  that  organized  government  is  against 
you. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  ( 
where  the  labor  struggle  is  so  brutal  as  it  is 
in  America.  In  Colorado  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  a  war,  ; 
with  gatling  guns  and  armored  trains,  dyna¬ 
mited  bridges,  pitched  battles,  boycotts 
and  blacklists,  spy  systems,  spoiling  of 
machinery,  hate  and  revenge.  No  one 
knows  which  side  started  any  particular 
trouble.  But  every  one  knows  there  are 
two  sides  in  bitter  conflict.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  must  find  out  why. 

It  has  got  to  take  the  history  of  labor 
legislation  and  how'  laws  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  out  of  existence  by  the  courts.  It 
must  go  into  the  history  of  attempts  to 
unionize  the  working  class,  the  story  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  inner  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Civic  Federation,  of  the  Steel 
Trust’s  profit-sharing,  of  the  thousand  and 
one  schemes  which  have  made  labor  sus¬ 
picious,  worried,  and  angr\'. 

IF  NOT  THE  I.  W.  W'.,  W'HAT? 

The  Commission  will  have  to  study  what 
is  to-day  the  real  labor  problem  in  America 
— the  problem  of  the  imskilled  and  unor¬ 
ganized  workers.  They  constitute  the  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  workingmen.  They  are 
not  included  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  They  are  the  neglected,  ignored 
majority  to  whom  no  one  but  the  I.  W.  W. 
has  ever  preached  one  word  of  hope.  And 
if  the  Commission  proposes  to  condemn  the 
I.  W.  W.,  as  most  good  Americans  do,  then 
it  must  face  this  question  squarely,  as  all 
America  will  have  to — the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
what  organization,  what  p)ower  is  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  this  e.xploited  class. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  If  the  Commission  is 
to  throw  real  light  on  these  problems  it 
must  show  us  the  relative  participation  of 
Capital  and  Labor  in  recent  industrial  prog¬ 
ress.  If  “social  justice”  means  anything, 
its  meaning  will  come  out  in  that  inquiry. 

Labor  to-day  says  quite  frankly  that  it  is 
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being~robbed.  The  working  man  is  restless 
about  it.  The  Commission  can  study  that 
indictment,  can  show  how  profits  have  been 
divided,  what  the  consumer  has  gotten, 
what  labor,  what  the  stockholders,  and 
what  the  magnates.  That  is  the  greatest 
question  that  economists  have  to  face. 

If  it  is  true  that  Labor  is  not  receiving  its 
share,  then  the  unrest  of  labor  ceases  to  be 
the  “agitation”  of  “unreasonable”  men  and 
becomes  the  most  reasonable,  the  most 
sensible  demand  in  the  world.  If  it  isn’t 
true,  if  what  labor  gets  to-day  is  all  that  in¬ 
dustry  can  pay  it,  then  there  is  somewhere 
in  our  economic  life  a  radical  ineflSciency. 

I  don’t  see  how  any  one  can  escape  that 
dilemma:  either  labor  is  robbed,  or  industry 
is  grossly  mismanaged.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  explaining  the  fact  that  the  richest 
country  pays  its  hardest  workers  less  than  a 
living  wage. 

At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  staggering 
program  for  nine  people.  But  it  is  not 
quite  so  staggering  as  it  sounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Commissioners  will  not  have 
to  do  all  the  work  themselves.  They  will 
have  under  them  a  corps  of  exp>erts  to  whom 
will  fall  the  really  hard  work.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  of  experts  so  far  has  been  very 
fortunate.  They  are  men  and  women  with 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  problem,  with  scien¬ 
tific  training,  free  enough  and  imaginative 
enough  to  have  no  illusions  that  they  are 
going  to  fix  things  up  at  once. 

But  even  these  experts  would  be  helpless 
before  the  problem  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  questions  which  will 
arise  have  been  investigated  at  one  time  or 
another.  There  is  a  mass  of  Government 
rep)orts  in  existence  and  of  authentic  private 
investigations  like  those  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  Commission  will  not  have 
to  duplicate  this  work.  Its  task  will  be  to 
interpret  it,  collect  it,  organize  it,  and  focus 
it  so  that  it  really  means  something. 

But  there  are  still  points  that  require 
fresh  investigation.  Some  of  these  will  be 
undertaken  directly  by  experts  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Commission.  Chief,  perhaps, 
will  be  the  problems  of  the  unorganized 
workers,  concerning  whom  so  little  informa¬ 
tion  exists.  On  many  subjects,  however, 
there  are  agencies  already  conducting  in¬ 
quiries,  and  the  Commission  will  cooperate 
with  them — with  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  industrial  hygiene,  with  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Commerce  in  Secretary  Redfield’s 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  trusts,  with  the  Bureau 
of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Commission  is  well  aware  that  it  must  not 
thrash  over  old  straw.  Its  real  work  begins 
where  other  people  have  left  off. 

THE  NEED  OF  NEWS 

The  question  of  publicity  will  bother  the 
Commission.  Nothing  would  be  more  dis¬ 
heartening  than  to  do  a  good  job  and  have 
nobody  know  about  it.  That  has  happened 
only  too  often  in  Government  investigations. 
One  of  the  problems,  then,  is  how  to  make 
the  American  press  realize  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  is  news,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  news  that  can  come  to  the  American 
people.  Up  to  date,  the  papers  have  been 
struck  dumb  with  the  fact  that  a  prominent 
woman  is  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  human  inter¬ 
est  plus  snobbishness,  that  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  about  this  Commission. 

Perhaps  interesting  news  will  begin  to 
appear  when  workers  and  employers  and 
citizen  groups  begin  to  descend  upon  the 
Commission  and  demand  a  hearing.  It  is 
certain  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  point  of  view  of  the  1.  W.  W. 
with  full  dramatic  pwwer.  Employers  no 
doubt  will  want  to  rebut.  The  Commission 
may  then  become  the  center  around  which 
the  social  storm  rages.  That  should  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners, 
for  only  by  means  of  such  vivid  incident  can 
p>eople  be  aroused  to  study  the  more  careful 
findings  of  the  experts. 

Whether  the  American  press  can  lift  it¬ 
self  to  the  plane  of  sympathetic  critici^  is 
an  open  question.  Certainly  that  will  be 
needed  for  any  lasting  results.  There  must 
be  in  back  of  the  Commissioners  a  body  of 
opinion  to  drive  them  deeper  into  the  prob¬ 
lem.  There  must  be  opinion  ready  to  smite 
Congress  if  “economy”  or  prudence  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  Democrats  that  appropriations 
should  not  be  granted.  There  must  be  (pin¬ 
ion  imaginative  enough  to  know  that  what 
America  nfeeds  for  its  unrest  is  not  an  opiate. 
There  must  be  resistance  to  any  effort  to  cry 
peace  where  there  is  no  peace. 
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jril^DITORS  are  human.  People  who  are  not  editors  are 
Er  quite  likely  to  regard  editing  as  an  elevated  snap.  They 
think  all  editors  have  to  do  is  ask  a  few  big  people  to 
write  a  few  big  things,  put  them  in  the  mag^azine,  and 
there  you  are. 

Editing  is  not  like  that  at  all.  Just  finding  subjects  in  which 
readers  will  be  interested  is  a  job  in  itself.  Then  fitting  the 
writer  to  the  theme;  finding  just  the  man  who  will  treat  the 
subject  broadly,  honestly,  thoroughly,  and  interestingly,  is  a 
bigger  job. 

Exlitors  are  human.  We  get  tired.  We  get  into  ruts.  We  get 
out  of  step.  We  look  at  your  job  and  think  what  an  easy,  profit¬ 
able  time  you  are  having.  We  envy  you.  We  would  like  to 
trade  jobs. 

How  would  you  like  to  come  down  here,  or  up  here,  or  over 
here,  and  edit  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  for  a  while? 

In  a  way  you  are  one  of  the  editors  now.  A  critical  editor. 
You  tell  the  editors  inevitably  what  you  think  of  the  magazine. 
You  tell  them  in  no  uncertain  way.  If  you  like  the  magazine,  you 
buy  it  and  talk  about  it.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  you  quit  talking  about 
it;  and  then,  if  you  don’t  like  it  some  more,  you  quit  buying  it. 
We  could  not  very  long  continue  making  a  magazine  readers  do 
not  like.  Something  over  six  hundred  thousand  people  take 
Everybody’S  now.  That  is  a  right  handsome  bunch  of  favor¬ 
able  criticism.  It  would  indicate  that  we  have  no  immediate 
worry.  Nor  have  we.  But  just  the  same,  while  the  job  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  a  magazine  that  six  hundred  thousand  of  you 
will  like  may  be  elevated,  certainly  it  is  not  a  snap.  Not  for  us. 

The  truth  might  as  well  be  told : 

We  are  hungry  for  a  fight.  We  like  to  fight.  Not  a  pleasant 
afternoon  affair.  Not  a  “beg-pardon  French-duel”  affair.  Not  a 
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diplomatic,  subtle  affair,  but  a  good  old-fashioned  **  knock-down 
and  drag-out  public  square”  affair.  That’s  the  kind  of  a  fight  we 
like.  And  that’s  the  kind  of  a  fight  most  of  you  must  like,  because 
you  carried  EVERYBODY’S  from  a  circulation  of  a  hundred 
thousand  to  over  six  hundred  thousand  on  that  kind  of  fighting. 
Everybody’S  with  its  six  hundred  thousand  buyers,  and  its 
uobody  knows  how  many  readers,  lined  up  against  the  giants  of 
the  Powers  that  Prey  in  a  terrific  fight,  with  the  life  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  at  stake  every  minute. 

After  aiding  and  supporting  years  of  that  kind  of  fighting  in 
Everybody’S,  we  can  not  blame  you,  and  you  can  not  blame  us, 
if  now  and  then  you  and  we  are  overwhelmed  by  an  imperative 
hunger  and  thirst  for  an  old-time  fight. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  MUCK-RAKE 

But  in  publishing,  as  in  life,  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and 
if  you  were  to  take  the  job  of  editing  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
for  a  while,  you  would  soon  discover  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
fight  In  fact  you  have  probably  already  discovered  it  in  your 
own  reading. 

Do  you  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  reading  you  did  two  years 
ago?  Five  years  ago?  Hasn’t  your  taste  changed?  When  you 
come  upon  an  old-fashioned  muck-raking  story  with  sweeping 
charges  in  lurid  phrasing,  does  it  give  you  the  thrill  it  once  did  ? 
Or  do  you  find  yourself  saying ; 

“Yes,  yes,  there  are  rotten  things  in  Denmark,  no  doubt  Some 
institutions  that  have  not  been  attacked,  that  ought  to  be  attacked, 
no  doubt  Some  institutions  that  have  been  attacked  and  only 
apparently  reformed,  no  doubt  But  when  the  magazines  first 
told  me  about  such  things,  they  were  news  to  me.  I  found  them 
entirely  interesting  in  themselves.  The  fierce  attacks  and  the 
lurid  phrasing  appealed  to  my  fighting  spirit  and  I  responded ; 
but  when  a  man  has  read  about  the  same  crimes  for  years,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  tire  of  reading  about  them.  They  are  no  longer  news. 
They  are  not  so  interesting.  What  big  crime  is  there  that  has  not 
been  attacked  by  magazines  and  newspapers  and  books  and  legis¬ 
latures  and  civic  bodies  over  and  over  and  over  again  ?” 

It  is  no  reflection  on  readers  of  a  magazine  that  they  no  longer 
find  such  stories  interesting.  Even  those  who  enjoy  fighting  could 
not  get  up  much  enthusiasm  over  that  particular  kind,  because  the 
big  crimes  are  known,  and  also  because  the  readers  know  that 
most  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  crimes  are  trying 
very  hard  to  adjust  their  business  methods  to  the  new  business 
conscience.  It  is  the  American  spirit  to  give  a  criminal  a  chance, 
and  to  give  even  more  than  a  chance  to  the  man  who  has  done 
criminal  things  without  exactly  realizing  that  they  were  criminal 
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We  repeat,  any  new  attacks  on  old  criminals  would  not  only 
be  uninteresting  to  magazine  readers,  but  would  be  positively 
offensive  to  thousands  of  militant  readers,  because  of  what  they 
would  regard  as  unfairness  in  attacking  men  who  are  making  a 
serious  effort  to  reform. 

Things  have  changed  mightily  in  this  country  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  Everywhere  the  new  conscience  is  at  work,  and 
the  spirit  of  accommodation,  as  the  President  so  adequately 
phrased  it:  Our  cities  for  the  most  part  manned  by  honest  and 
intelligent  public  servants  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  awakened 
electorate.  State  governments  aggressive  for  the  right,  and  the 
national  government  accomplishing  marvels  for  the  common 
good.  And  cooperating  with  city,  state,  and  national  govern¬ 
ments,  Big  Business  doing  its  utmost  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  to  subscribe  to  the  spirit  of  accommodation. 

Truly  a  vast  change  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

That  is  why  readers  have  lost  interest  in  the  sweeping  charges 
and  lurid  phrasing.  That  is  why  the  intelligent  publisher  has 
himself  lost  interest  in  lurid  phrasing  and  sweeping  charges.  The 
same  impulse  for  the  common  good  which  led  him  into  fiercely 
attacking  and  tearing  down,  that  same  impulse  now  leads  him  to 
encourage  and  aid  in  the  constructive  work,  which  is  the  big  job 
of  this  present  time. 

THE  JOY  OF  WRECKING 

But  the  work  of  a  construction  company  is  not  nearly  so  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  as  the  work  of  a  wrecking  company.  Always 
you  will  find  a  crowd  around  the  building  which  is  being  tom 
down,  especially  when  a  wall  is  being  pulled  over  or  the  roof 
dropped  in,  but  never  a  crowd  about  a  building  under  construction. 

While  we  feel  that  our  work  is  perhaps  more  vital  now  than  it 
has  ever  been,  we  must  confess  it  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  it 
was  in  the  good  old  fighting  days.  Construction  is  such  pains¬ 
taking  work.  Such  slow  work.  And  when  the  construction  is  in 
the  line  of  reforming  and  readjusting  business  methods,  the  results 
are  so  long  showing. 

The  articles  on  SOCIALISM  and  the  series  by  William  Hard  on 
Better  business,  now  running  in  the  magazine,  are  construc¬ 
tive  work,  we  believe,  of  a  very  high  order.  And  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  also  to  the  people  to  whom  such  articles  are  interesting, 
but  with  nothing  like  the  appeal  to  the  crowds  that  a  fighting, 
smashing  article  has  when  a  real  fight  is  on. 

We  have  seen  it  more  than  hinted  that  our  present  editorial 
policy  indicates  that  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  has  gone  over  to 
the  Interests,  has  sold  out  to  the  other  side.  We  can  rest  the 
more  easily  under  such  an  unfair  charge  because  it  must  be  so 
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obvious  to  any  one  who  uses  his  brains  that  the  Interests  have 
come  over  to  our  side.  You  can’t  fight  a  man  who  is  licked.  You 
can’t  fight  a  man  who  is  down  and  out  You  can’t  fight  a  man 
who  says :  “  I  apologize.  I  was  wrong.  Let  me  get  up.  Give  me 
another  chance." 

That  is  just  what  we  have  been  fighting  to  bring  about  That 
is  exactly  what  we  wanted  the  man  to  say  and  do,  and  we  believe 
he  is  honest  in  his  repentance  and  earnest  in  his  hope  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  himself.  It  is  only  fair  that  he  should  have  a  chance  to 
rehabilitate  himself.  It  is  only  decent  that  we  who  had  so  much 
to  do  with  his  undoing,  should  now  help  him  in  every  way 
possible  to  adjust  his  business  methods  to  the  new  conscience. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  men  left  who  are  not  doing  business 
on  right  lines;  some  men  who  do  not  propose  to  do  business  on 
right  lines;  some  men  who  are  squirming  and  scheming  to  get 
safely  through  the  present  time  to  that  other  time,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  follow,  when  the  public  will  be  lulled  into  a  fancied 
security.  Then  these  harpies  mean  to  feast  again  upon  the  public 
as  in  the  good  old  days. 

We  and  other  publishers  and  public  men  are  on  the  lookout 
for  just  such  critters  as  these,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  when  the 
proper  time  comes  we  will  make  short  shrift  of  them.  Some 
business  men  and  some  business  houses  are  even  now  under  a 
very  grave  suspicion ;  but  it  would  seem  extremely  unwise  for 
us  to  attack  them  now  on  the  strength  of  even  a  grave  suspicion, 
when  such  an  attack  would  almost  certainly  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  discouraging  the  thousands  of  business  men  and  business 
houses  that  are  making  honest  and  earnest  efforts  at  readjustment 

ENTER  JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

Well,  we  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  what  we  started  out 
to  say.  Possibly  you  have  found  this  side-light  on  the  publishing 
business,  and  our  reasons  for  publishing  the  kind  of  a  magazine 
we  are  publishing  now,  a  bit  interesting ;  but  we  started  out  to 
say  that  we  find  our  work  a  good  deal  harder  and  sometimes  a 
trifle  discouraging.  Once  in  a  while  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we  feel  that  we  just  must  have  a  good  old-fashioned  fight.  We 
can’t  have  that,  because,  as  we  have  indicated,  it  would  do  no 
good— it  might  do  a  lot  of  harm— and  you  would  not  be  interested 
in  it,  anyhow. 

We  are  on  one  of  those  hunger  strikes  now.  We  want  to  pull 
off  something  big,  something  new,  something  with  a  punch  in  it 
We  look  out  over  the  field  and  we  see  something  that  looks 
promising— something  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  new 
business  conscience.  Something  concerned  with  the  old,  old  con¬ 
science.  Something  that  seems  to  have  a  live  and  vital  interest  all 
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over  the  country*  Something  that  is  even  acute  in  some  sections. 

We  mean  liquor,  rum,  John  Barleycorn. 

Jack  London  has  written  a  wonderful  book  about  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Sam  Blythe  has  had  a  tremendous  story  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  about  him.  Collier’s  Weekly  says  that  the  business 
men  of  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  who  opposed  the  closing  of 
saloons  because  they  feared  it  would  hurt  their  business,  are  more 
than  satisfied  to  have  the  saloons  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Medical  Record  points  out  the  frightful  menace  of  cocaine  among 
the  Southern  negroes  who  have  been  denied  whisky  by  state 
Prohibition.  Whisky  makes  a  man’s  hand  unsteady;  cocaine  not 
only  crazes  him  but  gives  him  deadly  accuracy  in  shooting.  More 
than  that,  it  deadens  sensibility  so  that  he  goes  on  fighting  after 
he  is  shot.  Many  officers  in  the  South  have  had  to  exchange  their 
usual  weapons  for  the  .38  caliber  army  revolver  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  cocaine-taking  negro. 

A  perfect  stream  of  matter  on  the  subject  is  passing  over  our 
desks  every  day.  Newspaper  stories,  mag^azine  articles,  books, 
pamphlets  from  all  kinds  of  societies — brewers’  associations,  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  Womens’  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Party.  ^ 

It  looks  as  if  this  old  subject  is  very  much  alive  again. 

RUM— A  NATIONAL  ISSUE 

A  live  magazine  ought  to  be  doing  something  about  it.  Some 
one  said,  ‘’No  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.”  The 
liquor  question,  which  many  had  supposed  was  settled,  appears 
not  to  have  been  settled  right— it  is  such  a  long  way  from  being 
settled. 

For  years  the  great  majority  of  folks  appear  to  have  believed 
that  the  saloons  are  a  necessity,  that  the  individual  has  a  right  to 
do  with  his  own  life  as  he  pleases,  that  Prohibition  does  not 
prohibit  But  the  people  who  have  been  fighting  rum  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  any  such  conclusion.  They  have  kept  at  the 
job  until  now  it  is  a  live  issue.  A  burning  issue.  A  national  issue. 

All  over  the  country  you  will  find  men  and  women  burning 
with  zeal  to  stamp  out  the  liquor  traffic. 

All  over  the  country  you  will  find  men  and  women  burning 
with  indignation  at  the  abridgment  of  their  personal  rights. 

Personal  rights  are  precious  things.  Millions  of  men  have  will¬ 
ingly  given  their  lives  for  liberty.  But  homes  are  precious  things 
and  souls  are  precious  things,  and  when  homes  are  wrecked  and 
souls  are  lost  and  the  innocent  made  to  suffer,  that  certainly  is 
not  right. 

What  about  the  liquor  question  ?  Can  it  be  settled  ?  What  is 
the  way  to  settle  it— the  right  way  ? 
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Well,  here  we  are:  The  editors  of  EVERYBODY’S  hungry  to  do 
a  big  new  thing.  Here  is  a  very  big,  vital  subject,  but  not  new, 
and  not  interesting  to  our  readers  unless  we  can  present  it  in  a 
new  way,  and  vastly  more  interesting  to  us  if  we  can  present  it  in 
a  new  way.  Is  there  any  new  way?  It  would  be  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE,  and  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  our  readers,  if  we  could  find  a  new  way  of  doing  things— a 
new  way  of  presenting  things. 

We  think  we  have  found  a  new  way.  A  very  interesting  new 
way.  Interesting  to  you  as  well  as  to  us. 

The  old  way,  the  usual  way,  would  be  for  us  to  take  this  big, 
live  subject  and  find  the  one  man  in  all  the  country  best  fitted  to 
make  a  thorough,  dispassionate  study  of  the  question  and  then 
report  it  most  interestingly,  making  good  reading  of  it. 

That  is  next  to  impossible  with  the  liquor  question.  Every¬ 
thing  would  appear  to  have  been  written  about  the  liquor  question 
that  could  be  written,  in  all  the  ways  that  could  be  devised.  Besides, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  man— and  the  bigger  the  man,  the 
more  impossible  it  is— to  keep  his  personal  convictions  out  of 
such  a  question  as  this. 

Any  man  trying  to  cover  this  subject  thoroughly  ought  to 
spend  months  at  it — ought  to  travel  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Buffalo  to  Galveston.  He  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  every  section  of  this  country,  with  side  trips  to  Sweden— the 
Gothenburg  plan;  to  Germany;  to  all  the  civilized  world,  in  short 
— to  study  what  experiments  have  been  tried.  What  successes 
there  have  been.  What  failures.  What  effects  on  business  of  this 
policy  or  that  policy.  Whether  the  human  race  is  being  strength¬ 
ened  or  weakened  by  prohibition,  by  license,  by  liberty.  He  ought 
to  have  all  the  facts  from  every  section  before  him,  and  then,  with 
the  gift  of  Solomon,  tell  us  where  we  are  at. 

It  would  take  years  of  time  for  any  man  to  cover  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  he  would  have  to  cover  to  collect  the  data  he  ought  to 
have  before  he  would  be  equipped  to  write  the  story,  and  it  would 
cost  us  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

That  would  be  mighty  interesting  for  the  man,  but  not  exactly 
sizzling  with  interest  for  us  or  for  you  in  the  meantime. 

WHAT  EVERYBODY’S  READERS  KNOW 

This  new  method  we  have  hit  upon  will  get  more  action,  will 
cost  less,  and,  we  believe,  will  gfive  you  and  us  a  vastly  better  time, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  to  insure  a  very  much  more  effective  story 
than  any  one  man  could  possibly  write. 

Perhaps  you  have  guessed  what  we  have  in  mind.  That’s  it 
We  mean  to  ask  you  to  become  producing  editors  as  well  as 
critical  editors.  And  we  mean  to  pay  you  for  your  work.  We 
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propose  to  run  a  series  in  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  on  the  liquor 
question,  the  series  to  be  written  by  our  readers. 

You  know  all  about  the  liquor  question  in  your  section.  Many 
of  you  know  about  the  liquor  question  in  other  sections.  Some 
of  you  know  about  the  liquor  question  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  readers  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
know  all  about  the  liquor  question. 

Our  proposal  is  that  you  write  to  us  what  you  know  about  the 
liquor  question — not  your  theories,  but  the  facts  you  know.  The 
experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  your  section,  and  the  results 
of  those  experiments.  The  liquor  question  in  its  relation  to  the 
individual.  In  its  relation  to  the  home.  In  its  relation  to  business. 
We  should  like  to  have  every  reader  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  write  to  us  telling  us  what  actual  facts  he  knows  about  the 
liquor  question  in  these  relations.  A  letter  boiled  down  to  tbe 
fewest  words  which  will  do  justice  to  the  facts. 

And  then  a  statement  as  to  what  he  thinks  is  the  right  way  to 
settle  the  rum  question. 

We  will  take  these  letters  and  present  the  facts  which  they  give 
us,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE.  Some¬ 
times  we  will  print  the  letters  themselves,  when  we  can  not  im¬ 
prove  on  their  method  of  presentation,  but  in  any  case  we  will 
present  in  this  series  all  of  the  facts  which  these  letters  develop. 

YOUR  SALARY 

Below  is  the  method  we  shall  follow  in  editing  the  series— this 
series  on  RUM.  If  the  series  pans  out  and  you  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  interesting,  we  shall  very  likely  follow  with  another 
series.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  readers  of  EVERYBODY’S 
Magazine  should  not  contribute  a  part  of  the  magazine  every 
month — if  you  like  the  job — providing,  of  course,  you  do  a 
good  job. 

For  the  series  on  Rum  we  have  appropriated  $2,500.00  for 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  reader-editors  as  follows: 

To  the  reader  who  makes  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  series,  as  judged  by  the  editors  of  EVERYBODY’S,  we  will  pay 
$500.00.  To  the  next  five  we  will  pay  $100.00  each.  To  the  next 
five  $50.00  each.  To  the  next  ten  $25.00  each.  To  the  next  twenty- 
five  $10.00  each.  To  the  next  fifty  $5.00  each.  And  to  the  next 
five  hundred  $1.00  each. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $2,500.00  to  be  paid  out  to  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  reader  contributors. 

Now,  don’t  say  you  will  have  no  chance  at  the  money.  Read 
what  follows.  You  may  discover  that  you  have  a  mighty  good 
chance  at  the  $500.00,  and  are  almost  certain  to  land  somewhere 
on  the  payroll. 
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In  reaching  our  judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
contributions,  the  editors  will  have  in  mind,  first,  facts;  second, 
deductions  from  the  facts.  You  need  not  try  to  write  like  Lawson, 
nor  Hard,  nor  anybody  but  just  yourself.  State  what  you  know, 
the  facts  j'oii  actually  know  about  Rum,  and  then  what  those  facts 
mean  to  j^ou,  what  you  think  is  the  right  way  to  settle  the  Rum 
question.  You  may  not  know  a  great  deal  about  Rum,  but  what 
you  know  and  what  it  means  to  you  may  be  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution,  may  be  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  series. 
Some  woman,  some  man,  who  does  not  pretend  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  “writing,”  may  get  that  $500.00. 

->  So  give  us  your  contribution  as  briefly  and  simply  as  may  be, 
and  we  will  judge  it  for  what  it  says  and  not  for  hozv  it  says  it 

You  give  us  the  right  to  publish  all  of  your  contribution,  or 
any  part  of  it  or  none  of  it  as  we  decide  is  best  for  the  success  of 
the  series.  Facts,  actual  facts,  are  what  make  Big  Stories.  Con¬ 
tribute  facts,  real  facts,  and  make  sure  of  your  facts.  One  mis¬ 
statement  of  an  important  fact  may  spoil  a  Big  Story.  When  you 
come  to  your  deductions  from  the  facts,  what  you  think  is  the 
right  way  to  settle  the  Rum  question,  go  as  far  as  you  like— that 
is  your  right;  but  when  you  are  giving  facts,  when  you  are  telling 
what  you  know,  keep  your  “think’”  out  of  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Tell  only  what  you  know. 

Now,  again:  first.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Rum  question? 
and,  second.  What  do  you  think  is  the  right  wco>  to  settle  it  ? 

Send  your  contribution  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  we  may 
start  the  series  promptly.  The  last  date  for  mailing  contributions 
is  April  30th.  Anything  mailed  after  that  date  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  salary  competition. 

The  competition  is  open  to  any  one  and  every  one  who  has 
done  us  the  honor  to  read  these  lines.  If  you  are  not  entirely 
clear  as  to  the  terms,  write  for  further  information  on  the  doubt¬ 
ful  point. 

We  are  immensely  pleased  with  ourselves  for  thinking  of  this 
innovation  in  editing,  immensely  hopeful  that  it  will  please  you 
and  that  you  will  pitch  in  and  make  [of  it  the  Big  Series  it  ought 
to  be.  If  you  take  hold  of  this  plan  with  enthusiasm,  the  best 
feature  in  EVERYBODY’S  every  month  will  be  the  Big  Story 
contributed  by  EVERYBODY’S  readers. 

Cooperatively  yours, 

ERMAN  J.  RIDGWAY. 

February  20, 1914. 

P.  S.  Will  you  add  a  short  P.  S.  to  your  contribution  before  you 
mail  it,  telling  us  what  Big  Series  you  think  we  ought  to  tackle— 
you  ought  to  tackle — next  after  Rum? 
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0RSONALLY,  we  don’t  care  any 
more  about  the  South  Pole — than 
the  North  Pole.  Both  are  incon¬ 
veniently  unmarketable,  except 
IS  a  literarj'  commodity,  and  can  not  add 
much  to  the  world’s  material  wealth  or 
hf^mess.  But  the  quest  of  the  Pole!  Here 
is  a  different  matter.  And,  speaking  for 
ourselves,  on  that  day  five  years  ago  when 
it  was  announced  that  Peary  had  at  last 
reached  the  long-sought  goal,  far  from  any 
feeling  of  exultation,  we  were  depressed. 
A  world  m  which  there  was  no  North  Pole 
to  be  discovered  seemed  a  dull  place  in 
which  to  live.  For  it  is  no  empty,  if  trite, 
aphorism  which  says  that  “to  travel  hope¬ 
fully  is  better  than  to  arrive.” 

But  there  still  remained  the  South  Pole 
and  Scott.  And  in  proof  that  it  is  the  quest 
of  the  Pole  that  counts,  we  imagine  that 
the  story  of  “Scott’s  Last  Expedition,” 
which  Everybody's  readers  were  permitted 
to  read  first,  before  its  present  book  ap¬ 
pearance  (Dodd,  Mead),  will  move  men 
loog  after  Peary’s  success  may  have  become 
a  commonplace,  and  Amundsen’s  name  for¬ 
gotten. 

This  English  expedition  was  not  the  first 
to  reach  the  South  Pole.  But  it  was 
^endid.  It  was  heroic.  And  so  long  as 
the  hearts  of  men  leap  to  examples  of 
daring  and  courage  in  the  face  of  defeat 
ud  death,  they  will  be  thrilled  by  Scott’s 
brave  words : 

Things  have  come  out  against  us,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  cause  for  complaint, 
hut  bow  to  the  will  of  Providence,  deter- 
®ined  still  to  do  our  best  to  the  last.” 

Perhaps  because  knowing  the  end,  one 
**ads  the  whole  diary,  which  fills  the  first 


volume  (the  other  has  the  various  reports), 
with  harrowing  pity.  They  started  out  in 
such  high  and  confident  hope,  these  English¬ 
men.  They  were  so  efficient.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  if  an  Englishman 
went  to  hell,  he  would  immediately  draw 
himself  up  to  the  fire,  make  himself  com¬ 
fortable,  and  call  for  tea.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  Scott  party  at  Cape  Evans,  as 
Ponting’s  pictures  so  vividly  tell :  the  “Hut” 
they  built  had  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
book -shelves,  writing-desks,  and  even 
framed  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  woodwork 
stained  an  artistic  brown! 

But  the  qualities  which  may  make  the 
English  good  colonizers  pretty  much  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  avail  little  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  the  ice  grows  in 
“almost  tropical  profusion.”  Soon  a  sort 
of  dreadful  prescience  begins  to  creep  into 
Scott’s  narrative.  Is  the  season  in  truth’ to  be 
a  bad  one?  Will  the  Norwegians  get  there 
first?  Can  an  e.xpedition  with  such  men  fail? 
Forebodings  that  were  only  too  quickly  real¬ 
ized.  On  March  29,  only  eleven  miles  from 
the  depot  of  supplies,  but  whirling  drifts 
everywhere — and  “I  can  write  no  more.  .  .  . 
For  God’s  sake,  look  after  our  people.” 

As  Stevenson  quotes  from  an  old  author 
in  his  introduction  to  the  “English  Admi¬ 
rals:”  “Whether  it  is  wise  in  men  to  do 
such  actions  or  no,  I  am  sure  it  is  so  in 
States  to  honor  them.” 

Scott’s  story  was  the  big  story’  of  the 
past  year. 

“I  sometimes  fancy’,”  says  James 
Stephens,  “that  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  a  polar  bear  or  an  Eskimo,  I  would 
not  have  been  a  patriot.” 

But  why  not?  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
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he  asked  that  all  the  correspondence  be 
destroyed  and,  in  explanation,  stepped  to 
the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
disdosed  two  stealthy  watchers  outside. 

But  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  fund 
for  the  revolution.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  passed  through  his  hands,  and  not 
a  penny,  so  it  is  told,  stuck  to  his  palm. 
.\11  the  time  he  himself  lived  most  frugally, 
only  indulging  in  the  frock  coat  and  the 
top-hat,  in  quaint  deference  to  occidental 
prejudices.  .\nd  after  his  work  was  done, 
after  he  had  achieved  republicanism  for 
China,  in  order  to  secure  the  North  Sun 
Yat  Sen  quietly  obliterated  himself,  hand¬ 
ing  over  the  presidency  to  the  man  who  the 
longest  and  most  powerfully  had  stood  in 
the  republic’s  way,  the  strong  and  crafty 
Yuan  Shih-Kai.  Now,  as  we  understand. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  is  once  more  an  exile  from 
China. 

Surely  a  dull  world  it  may  well  seem,  with 
the  Poles  discovered,  and  John  Chinaman 
wearing  a  plug  hat  and  trousers,  reading 
Henry  George  (right  side  to),  talking  Syn- 
dialism,  and  more  concerned  over  the 
ephemeralness  of  rubber  tires  and  the  cost 
of  gasoline  than  the  everlastingness  of  an¬ 
cestors  and  the  peculiar  virtues  of  queues 
(or  men  and  small  feet  for  women.  Never 
has  a  greater  change  occurred  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  not  even  excepting  France  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  that 
which  has  come  to  China  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  book  is  the  first  intelli¬ 
gible  account  of  what  happened  and  how  it 
h^)pened.  It  didn’t  all  happen  at  once  by 
any  means.  The  Manchu  dynasty  did  not 
topple  over  at  the  first  push,  nor  was  the 
Republic  of  Han  raised  without  sacrifice  of 
tenure  and  blood.  There  were  campaigns 
and  pitched  battles  and  sieges  and  massa¬ 
cres  of  which  no  w'ar-correspondent  knew. 
But  the  Chinese  boy  of  the  future  wdll 
know,  and  as  he  celebrates  October  loth 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  of  deeds  as  patriotic 
as  ever  were  done  at  Bunker  Hill  or  York- 
town.  And  his  hero,  his  Washington,  will 
be  the  honorable  little  Doctor  Sun  Yat  Sen. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  not  a  trained  writer. 
Much  of  his  book  is  crudely  done.  But 
mere  writing  doesn’t  count  for  much  when 
a  mn  has  a  real  story  to  tell.  He  knows 
China  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  Chinese. 


And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Chinaman  reads  backward,  wears  white 
instead  of  black  for  mourning,  worships  the 
past,  and  does  everything  topsyturvily,from 
the  occidental  standpoint,  Mr.  Thomson 
finds  them,  as  Mr.  Stefansson  the  Eskimo, 
not  so  different  from  ourselves. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  the  late  editor  of 
London  Truth  was  not  an  adventurer,  as 
well  as  a  story-teller,  statesman,  and  a  good 
many  things  besides,  he  should  read  “The 
Life  of  Henry'  Labouchere,”  by  Algar  La- 
bouchere  Thorold  (Putnam).  It  is  one  of 
the  interesting  biographies  of  the  year. 

In  the  first  place,  to  establish  a  paper 
and  call  it  Truth  and  try  to  live  up  to  the 
name,  was  perhaps  in  itself  •  adventure. 
When  asked  by  a  former  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciate  on  the  London  World  why  he  wanted 
to  start  another  paper,  Labouchere  replied, 
“Because  I  want  a  pair  of  boots  of  my  own, 
with  which  to  do  my  own  kicking.” 

He  could  afford  the  boots.  His  family 
was  connected  with  the  famous  banking 
house  of  Baring. 

But  Labouchere  had  experiences  a-plenty 
before  entering  the  publishing  field.  While 
still  a  young  man,  he  came  to  America  and  • 
for  sLx  months  lived  with  the  Chippewa  In¬ 
dians,  and  also  for  a  time  was  connected 
with  a  circus.  Here  in  America,  too,  he 
began  his  diplomatic  career,  as  attache  at 
Washington,  which  furnished  him  with 
enough  stories  to  last  his  lifetime.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  once  when  a  pompous  caller  had  ex¬ 
plained  what  a  really  important  personage 
he  was,  he  was  promptly  invited  by  young 
Labouchere,  “Pray,  sir,  take  two  chairs.” 

Mr.  Thorold  has  been  handicapped  by 
an  excess  of  good  material.  The  stories 
themselves  would  make  a  volume,  or  the 
history  of  Truth,  or  the  account  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere’s  twenty-five  years  in  Parliament, 
and  his  position  in  regard  to  Home  Rule, 
which  latter  in  these  Ulster  times  is  partic¬ 
ularly  interesting  to  follow. 

But  to  close  with  a  last  and  characteris¬ 
tic  story.  When  he  was  dying,  and  his 
present  biographer,  who  was  attending  him, 
overturned  an  alcohol  lamp  and  it  burst 
into  flames,  Labouchere  opened  his  eyes. 
“Flames?”  he  questioned  quizzically.  “Not 
yet,  I  think.” 

And  he  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 
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VOU  MEAN  TO 
SAY  YOU  COME 
HERE  ASKING 
FOR  THE  KING 
TO  —  SELL  HIM 
—BUTTONS?" 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  IIKNRY  RALEIGH 

The  Continent  of  Europe  had  slipped  geared  touring-cars,  racing-cars,  roadster, 
under  his  feet  from  east  i.  to  west  in  in  or  on  any  wheeled  thing  that  consumed 
his  pursuit  of  a  black-eyed  Irish  prin-  linear  geography.  And  finally  he  had  over- 
cess,  and  that  within  three  days  and  nights  taken  the  Orient  Express,  carr\’ing  the  prin- 
— one  wild  orgy  of  Speed  lapping  up  Space,  cess,  which  he  had  missed  in  Paris  by  four 
He  had  done  it  in  the  cabs  of  chartered  minutes  and  eleven  seconds.  To  make  up 
locomotives,  on  power  tricycles,  in  high-  those  four  odd  minutes  required  empires  for 
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elbow  room;  but  he  made  it,  at  a  little 
frontier  stop  somewhere  down  in  the  Dan¬ 
ube  countr\-. 

He  made  it  in  evening  clothes,  high  silk 
hat  and  top-coat,  for  in  Paris  he  had  been 
spending  the  evening  till  dawn  at  his  club; 
and  the  chase  was  started  and  Paris  far  be¬ 
hind  before  he  once  thought  of  a  change  of 
clothes.  Or  of  funds,  either.  But  use  of 
the  telegraph  caused  a  bag  of  French  gold 
to  be  waiting  for  him  at  Nancy,  which  he 
snatched  in  passage  much  as  a  through 
Aver  takes  on  a  mail-sack. 

Not  being  a  case  of  life  or  death,  or 
fame,  or  fortune,  or  country,  it  was  of 
course  a  case  of  a  girl.  Of  a  girl  and— a 
thal.  The  rival  was  a  duke,  a  Spanish 
pandee,  e.xquisite  and  accomplished,  and 
the  girl's  second  cousin.  Furthermore,  he 
was  with  the  girl,  with  her,  and  a  kidnapped 
great-aunt  for  duenna;  and  so  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  hours  and  days  for  competent  and  in- 
sidous  courtship. 

.\nd  yet  the  brisk  pursuer  was  not  de¬ 
pressed.  He  was  belligerent,  though.  He 
would  be,  being  an  .American,  being  a  Kan¬ 
san,  being  Ned  Thacker;  and  Ned  Thacker 
being  the  reincarnation  of  that  hot-blooded 
mousquetaire  whose  name  was  d’.Artagnan. 
He  needed  to  be,  too,  since  his  young  and 
ducal  rival  was  Renaldo  Valdepena,  and 
Renaldo  was  none  other  than  the  reincar¬ 
nation  of  that  other  and  subtle  mousque¬ 
taire  whose  name  was  .Aramis. 

“.\h,  so,  monsieur  le  due,”  Ned  mocked 
his  Grace’s  purling  accents  as  he  kicked 
Germanic  kingdoms  behind  him,  “you  are 
telling  her,  I  suppose,  how  you  gave  an 
empty  nut  to  reward  a  helpful  though  sim¬ 
ple  monkey.  .And  you  are  smiling  your 
slow,  sweet  smile.  But  only  wait,  for  I  am 
coming,  and  there’s  going  to  be  red  pepper 
in  the  nut,  and  at  the  ne.xt  distribution  of 
honorariums  .  .  .”  Here  the  pursuer  cata¬ 
pulted  through  another  frontier. 

“Stopped  me  when  I  was  guilelessly  am¬ 
bling  home  from  a  poker  session,  did  you?” 
Ned’s  reverie  raced  on  with  Ned.  “Needed 
a  witness,  did  you?  Needed  a  perfect 
stranger  to  help  e.xtricate  a  mysterious  lady 
from  a  coil  of  circumstance?  Didn’t  want 
Ae  lady  compromised  into  marrying  that 
dear  Baron  Coligny^,  did  you?  .And  the 
helpful  tnonkey  went  right  along  and  help- 
M,  didn’t  he?  Helped  you,  instead  of  the 
Baron,  to  run  away  with  the  lady,  didn’t 
he.  .And  you  never  said  ‘good-by’?  Never 


gave  the  lady  a  chance  to,  either?  So  here 
I’ve  got  to  stop  selling  buttons  and  step 
over  to  the  other  edge  of  Europe  and  give 
her  the  chance  myself.” 

Ned  did  not  make  himself  known  when 
he  overtook  the  Orient  Express.  He  had  a 
feeling  that  she  might  suspect  him  of  audac¬ 
ity,  for  he  had  seen  her  only  three  times, 
had  spoken  to  her  only  once,  and  had  never 
been  presented.  But  no  etiquette  barred  a 
man  from  traveling  in  the  interest  of  but¬ 
tons;  and  Mr.  Thacker,  whom  Paris  had 
rapturously  made  her  darling,  calling  him 
the  Gilded  Button  Boy,  dreamed,  as  he  lay 
recuperating  in  his  berth,  of  a  button-selling 
campaign  for  Eastern  Europe. 

He  was  not  discovered  by  the  pursued, 
for  he  secured  a  compartment  in  the  far¬ 
thest  removed  wagon-lit,  where  he  confided 
the  clothes  on  him  to  the  conductor  for 
renovating.  .At  Sofia  he  despatched  the 
dining-car  steward  up-town  for  whatever 
might  be  the  Bulgarian  notion  of  fresh  linen ; 
and  meals  and  baths  and  homage  due  a 
generous  .American  prince  were  brought  to 
him  in  his  inconspicuous  and  solitary  state. 

So  Europe  went  on  slipping  by  underfoot : 
valleys  and  riv'ers  and  fields  and  vineyards 
and  villages  and  black-forested  Balkans; 
and  there  was  a  change  of  trains  in  the 
night,  and  next  morning  they  looked  out  on 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  bumped  against  a  buffer 
under  a  corrugated-iron  shed  in  the  capital 
and  chief  port  of  the  brand-new  Kingdom 
of  Illyria. 

No  one,  Ned  perceived,  was  at  the  station 
to  meet  his  princess,  and  he  smiled.  Of 
course  not;  she  was  giving  her  brother,  the 
king,  a  little  surprise.  She  knew  well 
enough  that  she  had  no  business  in  coming 
to  Illyria  at  all,  and  a  word  announcing  her 
coming  would  have  brought  her  a  telegram 
en  route  ordering  her  back  to  the  civic  calm 
of  Paris.  Unseen  himself,  Ned  saw  the  three 
of  them — the  girl,  the  cousin,  the  aunt — en¬ 
ter  one  of  the  drosky-like,  crimson-cushion¬ 
ed,  two-horse  station  hacks.  He  saw  the 
girl’s  maid  and  the  cousin’s  valet  follow  in 
a  second,  and  the  party’s  abundance  of  sole- 
leather  impedimenta  loaded  into  a  third. 
Ned  had  only  his  cane  himself,  a  bright 
laurel  cane  with  a  gun-metal  crook,  and  he 
stepped  into  a  fourth  drosky  with  the  un¬ 
impeded  ease  of  a  fashionable  young  gentle¬ 
man  remembering  a  duty  call  in  the  next 
block. 

“The  King’s  palace,”  he  said  to  the  Greek 
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on  the  box.  “Palace,  understand? — Palais 
— Palazzo - ” 

“Got  chu;  yessair,  got  chu,”  interrupted 
the  Greek,  his  English  having  the  startling 
effect  of  an  abruptly  uncanned  phonograph 
monologue.  He  grinned  athwart  his  shoul¬ 
der  down  at  his  fare.  “Vair  bes’  reggar’  li’ 
ol’  Broadway,  sair.  Me,  For’-sec’  Strit, 
Knickerbock’,  there  my  ol’  stan’. — Geet  ap, 
vou  Bucephalus!  O  vou  Dan  Fetch,  beat 
it!” 

They  threaded  narrow,  crooked  streets 
where  a  thriving  Western  boom  town  seem¬ 
ed  in  process  of  emerging  from  an  ancient 
smear  of  Eastern  lethargy.  A  trolley-car 
took  on  passengers  in  front  of  a  mosque 
turned  into  a  moving-picture  show.  An  ox¬ 
cart  blocked  the  way  of  a  motorcycle,  and 
Ned  wished  he  could  understand  the  con¬ 
versation.  Other  items  were  likewise  more 
vivid  than  war  bulletins,  telling  the  tale  of 
battles.  There  were  fezzes  and  fedoras. 
There. were  sheepskin  coats,  woolly  side 
turned  in,  and  knives  and  pistols;  and  there 
were  cravenetted  raincoats,  and  umbrellas. 
There  were  men  in  skirts,  and  men  in  Scotch 
tweeds.  There  were  women  in  trousers,  and 
women  in  Paris  modes.  And  there  was  an 
electric  sign  lashed  to  a  whited  minaret. 

Ned  remembered  having  read  how  the 
Illyrians  fought  their  Moslem  oppressor  to 
a  standstill;  but  now  he  knew  it,  for  Illyria 
had  ceased  to  stand  still  at  last. 

“There’ll  be  no  strangeness  for  this  town 
in  an  earnest  young  man  arriving  to  sell 
buttons,”  said  Ned  to  himself,  “and  so  the 
Honorable  Patricia  won’t  have  any  call  to 
get  strange,  either.” 

The  Greek  on  the  box  slowed  down  be¬ 
fore  a  high  fence  apparently  constructed  of 
long  iron  spears  pointing  upward,  and  be¬ 
tween  these  pickets  the  young  .American 
perceived  a  wintiy^  rose  garden,  and  back 
in  the  garden  the  dark,  cold  stone  facade 
of  the  residence  of  former  Turkish  govern¬ 
ors,  now  the  palace  of  the  first  king  of  Il¬ 
lyria.  Ned  knew  it  must  be  so,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  drosky  was  stopping,  but  because 
two  other  droskies  were  just  leaving  the 
wide  double  gate  after  having  deposited 
their  fares. 

Ned  bade  his  driver  go  on  by.  It  would 
be  better,  he  reflected,  to  give  the  pursued 
princess  a  chance  to  get  in  first  and  say 
how’-do  before  bursting  in  upon  her. 

As  he  passed  the  gate,  there  she  was  on 
the  steps  of  the  palace,  with  Cousin  Re- 


naldo,  .Aunt  Jemima,  servants  and  luggage, 
announcing  herself  to  a  species  of  ferocious 
colossus  in  Illyrian  or  Albanian  brigand 
costume.  He  was  complete,  that  colossus 
from  the  scarlet  worsted  ball  on  the  up^ 
turned  toe  of  each  moccasin  to  the  crimson 
cap  on  his  square-cut  curly  flaxen  head; 
complete  as  to  the  white  fluffy  skirts  and 
big  flowing  bishop’s  sleeves,  to  his 
scarlet  vest,  to  the  yataghan,  knives,  and 
antique  pistols  in  his  wide  scarlet  sash. 

But  Ned  saw,  in  the  flash  of  passing  bv, 
that  the  terrible  person — brigand,  king's 
guardsman,  or  whatever — was  bowing  with 
the  huge  embarrassment  of  an  abject  cap¬ 
tive  to  the  little  princess  whose  face  was 
upturned  to  his,  whose  black  eyes  were 
snapping  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  she  was  about  to  give  her  brother,  as 
she  asked  to  be  taken  to  him. 

“I’ll  bet  a  cranberiy-  farm,”  murmured 
Ned,  “that  the  Viking  in  ballet  skirts  there 
will  be  another.  Bound  to  be.  He  can’t 
help  it.  My  luck,  though.  Each  time  I 
catch  up  with  that  girl,  up  turns  another 
rival.  Here,”  he  said  to  the  driver,  “just 
roll  on  around  this  frost-bitten  park  here.” 

The  park  having  been  rolled  around,  the 
drosky  came  again  to  the  palace  gate,  and 
this  time  Ned  alighted. 

Ned  turned  into  the  palace  walk,  but  at 
the  steps  found  the  magnificent  colossus 
towering  above  him,  abstractedly  torturing 
his  flaxen  sea-king  mustache  into  a  fierce 
moustache  militaire. 

Ned  gazed  up  in  naive  admiration  of  the 
phenomenon.  A  very  decorative  fighting 
machine  the  man  was,  strikingly  done  in 
white  and  scarlet  and  gold.  The  splendor 
of  his  composite  attire,  of  his  artillery  and 
cutlery',  arabesqued  in  precious  metals  and 
studded  with  gems,  would  have  marked  him 
a  native  chief  of  high  degree,  used  to  eyrie 
state  and  robber-baron  sway  over  wild  Bal¬ 
kan  crags.  But  this  could  not  be,  he  being 
fair,  and  in  every  dimension  more  stupen¬ 
dous  than  the  biggest  of  the  wiry  little  II- 
h’rian  tribesmen.  The  breadth  of  him, 
indeed,  would  rather  have  denoted  a  Ger¬ 
manic  flagon-quaffing  war  god,  such  as  is 
made  familiar  to  us  on  the  escutcheons  of 
our  best  breweries. 

But  to  have  an  end,  let  us  know  hun 
at  once,  though  Ned,  himself  d’.Artagnan, 
could  never  know.  Who,  then,  could  he 
be,  this  magnificent  Olympian?  Encoun¬ 
tered  in  any  garb,  in  any  country,  m  any 
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centun',  who?  Who  but  Porthos?  Brave, 
vain,  gorgeous,  laughable,  lovable,  loyal 
Porthos! 

In  his  present  incarnation  he  was,  un¬ 
abridged,  Apwllonius  August  von  der  Blit- 
zen,  captain  of  the  King’s  Guard;  and  the 
skirts,  sleeves,  and  cutlery  were  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  Guard  and  the  captain’s  own 
concoction  and  infinite  pride.  During  the 
late  war  of  Illyrian  independence  Captain  . 
von  der  Blitzen  had  been  a  prodigious  slayer 
of  bashi-bazouks;  and  with  the  winning  of 
independence  he  had  been  made  captain  of 
the  Guard  by  his  gallant  young  Irish  gen¬ 
eral,  who  in  his  turn  had  been  made  king 
by  the  Illyrians. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  Apollo¬ 
nius  August  von  der  Blitzen  did  not  begin 
this  present  Porthian  incarnation  quite  so 
ponderously  as  his  name;  title,  and  prefix 
would  imply.  On 
the  contrary,  he  be¬ 
gan  it  as  Gus  Blitz, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
and  he  grew  up  in 
the  form  of  a  butch¬ 
er’s  boy,  when  his 
uniform  was  an 
apron  and  his  buck- 
b  a  basket  festoon¬ 
ed  with  overlapping 
linb  of  sausage. 

But  his  gorgeous 
soul  had  soon  burst  a 
chrysalis  so  ignoble. 

The  captain  gazed 
at  Ned  Thacker, 

Porthos  at  d’Arta- 
gnan;  but  the  slow- 
stirring  instinct  of 
their  friendship  in 
another  century 
could  not  dull  the 
antipathy  of  butcher 
hoys  to 'high  silk 
hats  on  chance 
young  strangers. 

Captain  von  der 
Blitzen  twisted  his  i.ieutexani 

mustache  and  knit- 

his  jutting  brow  into  ominous  corruga¬ 
tions. 

“King  in?”  Ned  inquired. 

Now  the  simplicity  of  the  big  guardsman 
*as  K  huge  as  his  person.  That  simplicity 
“3d  just  been  taken  into  camp  by  three 
other  strangers  inquiring  for  the  king,  and 


they  had  proved  to  be  his  Majesty’s  sister 
and  his  cousin  and  his  aunt.  And  his  sis¬ 
ter,  the  black-eyed  miss  in  furs  and  ravish¬ 
ing  fur-topped  boots,  had  begun  it  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  “Terry,”  in  her  eagerness  forgetting 
to  designate  her  brother  by  his  new  royal 
title.  And  she  had  proved  to  be  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Patricia!  Captain  von  der  Blitzen 
therefore  decided  that  he  must  be  cautious. 
This  latest  stranger  sauntering  up  and  in¬ 
quiring  for  kings  might  be  somebody  too. 

“His  Majesty,”  replied  the  captain 
with  immense  dignity,  “is  in,  but  engaged. 
Who - ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Ned.  “If 
you’ll  just  tell  him  that  Mr.  Thacker - ” 

“Not  ‘his  cousin,  Mr.  Thacker?’  ” 
shrewdly  interrupted  the  other.  “Nor  his 
aunt — I  mean,  uncle — no,  nephew.  Is  it 
nephew,  maybe?”  the  captain  suggested 
earnestly. 

“No,  no,’’  said 
Ned,  “it’s  buttons.” 

The  Porthian 
frown  returned. 
“Buttons?” 

“The  Great  Come- 
off-less,”  Ned  pa¬ 
tiently  explained. 
“They  don’t  sew  on. 
They  clamp  on.  The 
merest  man  can  do 
it.  They  are  sex 
emancipators,  and 
free  Illyria  will  clam- 
or  for  them ,  the 
army, the  navy, 
policemen,  firemen, 

aldermen - ” 

“Stop — stop!”  the 
command  boomed 
from  the  deep  von 
der  Blitzen  chest. 
“You  mean  to  say 
you  come  here  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  king  to — 
sell  him — buttons?" 

“Why  not?”  Ned 
DESIDERATA  queried  sweetly. 

“Go  straight  to 
headquarters — that’s  business.  Did  that 
in  France,  got  government  contracts.  Aly 
pieople  back  in  New  York  had  to  buy  more 
copper  mines  to  fill  orders.  Here,”  he  said, 
suddenly  inspired  to  a  more  personal  ap¬ 
peal,  “let  me  show  you  just  right  here 
and  now,  and  you’ll  see  at  once  why  the 
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Sewless  merits  the  gratitude  of  kings.” 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  handful  of  bright 
brass  buttons  from  his  overcoat  pocket. 

Ned  Thacker  would  no  more  think  of  going 
without  samples  of  his  bachelor  button  than 
the  old  d’Artagnan  would  have  gone  with¬ 
out  his  sword. 

A  bachelor  button,  as  all  enlightenetl 
bachelors  know,  comes  in  two  parts.  One 
is  the  button  itself;  the  other  the  stud,  or 
base,  resembling  a  thumb-tack,  whifh  is 
thrust  through  the  cloth  from  beneath  and 
so  pressed  into  the  button.  Ned  selected 
two  such  parts  from  his  handful,  and  turned 
to  demonstrate  his  merchandise  where  the 
captain,  normally,  would  be  needing  a  sus- 
jwnder  button.  Then,  for  a  moment,  even 
the  d’Artagnan  audacity  was  embarrassed. 

He  had  forgotten  that  the  captain  did  not 
wear  ’em.  He  stared  in  dismay  at  the 
fluffy  brigandish  skirts,  or  fuslani.  which  the 
captain  had  so  fondly  adopted  from  the 
national  Illyrian  costume. 

“Might  as  well  tr\'  to  button  up  a  candle- 
shade,”  he  muttered.  “No,  wait.  Of 
course,  the  ver\’  thing.  Baron,  I’ll  just  put 
one  on  your  Excellency’s  panty-waist.” 

The  captain  drew  back  as  if  stung,  laid 
his  hand  on  his  yataghan,  and  began  to 
quiver.  “Pa-panty  .  .  .  waist?”  He  im¬ 
plored  Ned  to  save  himself.  He  feared  he 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  from  slicing  off 
his  ears. 

Ned  batted  his  sandy  eyelashes  and  the 
lively  gray  eyes  widened  in  appreciation. 

“As  to  slicing,  sir,”  he  said  with  the  utmost 
soberness,  “find  me  a  corn  knife  like  yours 
there,  and  then — slice  away.” 

This  gasconade  stirred  in  the  Porthian 
breast  a  clouded  prenatal  memory  that  was 
not  displeasing.  Or  else  it  was  only  the 
good-nature  of  a  giant.  At  any  rate,  the 
terrible  colossus  slowly  began  to  smile. 

“Just  for  that,”  he  said,  “just  for  that.  I’m 
going  to  take  in  your  card.  King  Terence 
wouldn’t  want  to  miss  this.  Fight  me,  any¬ 
body  fight  me — oh!  And  my  poor  king 
hasn’t  smiled  for  weeks!  Right  this  way, 

Mr.  Whacker.” 

“Thacker,”  said  Ned. 

to  apartments  that 

The  king  was  in  the  cold,  bare,  spacious  pared  for  her.  f 
hall  that  was  called  his  cabinet.  He  loved  wi  ‘ 
his  brave  and  wilful  little  sister,  and  that  only  obey, 
was  why  he  was  not  glad  to  see  her.  He  “ 

embraced  her  tenderly,  but  looked  in¬ 
quiring  reproach  at  the  cousin  escort  and 


“.NOT  MOKE  THAN  FIVE  FEET  EIGHT,  I  SHOITD 
with” — THE  SLAYER  OF  BASHI-BAZOlKi 
ME.'  HONEST, 

the  aunt  duenna  who  had  brought  her. 

“.\m  I  in  time,”  asked  Patricia,  throwing 
off  her  furs,  “for  a  palace  massacre?’’ 

The  young  king,  anxiety  deepening  the 
natural  pallor  of  his  noble  features,  sum¬ 
moned  attendants  to  have  the  aunt  shown 
t  would  be  instantly  pre- 
Shriveled  .^unt  Jemima, 
'ith  bright  bonnet  bobbing  spitefully,  could 

“Oh,  Terry  dear,”  cried  Patricia,  when 
the  aunt  had  gone,  “how  glad  I  am  I  came 
to  you!  There  is  really  danger,  then?” 
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mC  said  the  captain,  “and  willing,  your  majesty,  to  cross  yataghans 

CfSTEOKED  HIS  MUSTACHE,  GLANCING  AGAIN  AT  PATRICIA — “WITH 
VOCR  MAJESTY,  HONEST!” 


“The  first  trouble  now,  sis,”  said  the  king, 
“is  how  to  get  you  away  again.” 

“Hospitable!”  murmured  the  girl. 

At  this  point  Cousin  Renaldo  interrupt¬ 
ed.  “Austrian  envoy  still  stirring  the  ket¬ 
tle,  eh?” 

The  king  nodded.  Athos  he  was,  this 
Irish  king  of  Illyria;  and  for  all  the  charm 
of  his  calm  dignity,  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  But  the  subtle  Spaniard  required 
few  words.  From  the  moment  of  his  en¬ 
trance  he  had  been  constructing  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place. 


He  already 
knew  Austria’s 
jxiiicy  of  domi¬ 
neering  over  the 
little  kingdom, 
and  the  .Austri¬ 
an  envoy’s  in¬ 
structions  to  re¬ 
move  all  who 
balked  Austrian 
influence.  Such 
a  one  had  been 
the  first  Illyrian 
prime  minister, 
and  he  had  been 
assassinated. 
Another  such  a 
one  was  the  king 
himself.  But  re¬ 
moving  a  king 
was  not  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  task.  Why 
not,  then,  let  his 
own  subjects  do 
it? 

So  his  own 
subjects  had  be¬ 
gun  to  whisper 
— and  only  the 
envoy  knew  how 
the  whispering 
began  —  that  it 
was  the  king 
who  had  insti¬ 
gated  the  taking 
off  of  the  pre¬ 
mier .  Their 
prince,  their 
general, their  lib¬ 
erator,  whined 
the  malcon¬ 
tents,  was  at  last 
on  the  Austrian 
pay-roll,  the  pay 
in  his  case  being  the  security  of  his  throne; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  he  would 
soon  officer  garrisons  and  fortresses  with 
traitorous  Illyrians  designated  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  envoy. 

The  little  palace  massacre  mentioned  by 
Patricia  was  truly  a  very  imminent  thing; 
and  Cousin  Renaldo  knew  it  was,  from  the 
king’s  nod. 

“She  would  come,”  Renaldo  mused  aloud, 
contritely.  For  he  was  contrite,  seeing  close 
at  hand  his  kinsman’s  harrowing  trouble. 
The  Duke  de  Valdepena,  the  secret,  daintily 
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self-p>oised  Aramis  reincarnate,  esteemed 
few  men,  and  none  as  he  did  his  grave 
and  courtly  Irish  cousin;  and,  truth  to  tell, 
no  other  man’s  displeasure  could  have  great¬ 
ly  disturbed  him.  “She  would  come,”  he 
repeated  with  slow  emphasis. 

The  rare  hint  of  a  twinkle  quickened  in 
the  king’s  serene  gray  eyes;  and  he  asked, 
though  searchingly,  earnestly:  “But  you 
brought  her.  Why?” 

“To  think,  my  cousin,”  spoke  the  old 
Aramis,  ever  evasive  when  aught  touched 
his  heart’s  secrets,  “that  you  do  thus  squan¬ 
der  five  entire  words!” 

“Why?”  firmly  repeated  the  king. 

The  young  duke  flung  out  his  arms. 
“You  know  why,”  he  e.xclaimed.  “Or  you 
have  guessed.  Why,  I  brought  her  for  the 
three  jewels  of  days  they  gave  me  with 
her,  days  for  winning  her,  if  I  could,  at 
last.” 

“And — ”  The  gray  eyes,  searching  yet, 
but  tenderly  and  with  a  light  of  hop)e  in 
them,  went  to  the  girl  herself  for  the  an¬ 
swer. 

“Terry,”  cried  Patricia  scornfully,  though 
the  bloom  of  jjeaches  overspread  the  cream 
of  her  cheeks,  “if  you  think  three  days 
enough  to - ” 

“But  think,”  ardently  protested  Renaldo, 
“of  the  months  that  went  before!” 

“No,”  said  her  brother  gently,  “do  not, 
Patricia.  Think  of  the  minutes.  If  you 
know  the  answer  in  your  heart,  then  let  the 
rest  of  the  dear  game  go.  Does  Renaldo 
win?  Does  he  lose?  If  you  ever  mean  to 
take  him,’ take  him  now,  that  he  may  take 
you  back  to  Paris  by  the  first  train  to-mor¬ 
row.  For  we  can  not  trust  your  Aunt  Je¬ 
mima.  With  the  chance  for  mischief  here, 
she  would  desert  you,  and  back  she’d  come, 
to  be  in  it.  Sis,  look  up;  what  is  the 
answer?” 

Now  there  was  no  doubt  about  Patricia’s 
being  very  fond  indeed  of  her  languidly  bril¬ 
liant  and  noble  cousin;  but  this  only  made 
for  doubt  as  to  whether  she  surely  loved 
him.  In  the  present  juncture,  however,  as 
she  noted  the  anguish  she  had  added  to  her 
brother’s  cares,  she  suddenly  perceived  the 
blessing  it  would  be  to  him,  not  mentioning 
Renaldo,  if  she  might  resolve  her  doubts  at 
once — in  the  affirmative.  And,  generous 
loyalty  bringing  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  she 
had  nodded,  sweetly,  bravely;  and  her 
brother  had  kissed  her;  and  the  prospective 
fiance  was  springing  forward  for  his,  when 


Captain  von  der  Blitzen  entered,  bearing  in 
a  mallet-like  fist  the  business  card  of  Mr. 
Thacker  of  Kansas. 

Only  the  slightest  of  frowns  crossed  the 
king’s  brow,  and  that  instantly  vanished. 
Something  near  to  the  affection  of  Athos 
for  Porthos  mellowed  the  Irish  noblenun’s 
indulgent  look  of  inquiry  at  the  one-time 
butcher’s  boy. 

“A — I — a  smile  for  your  Majesty.”  The 
captain  jump)ed  at  once  to  the  pretext  for 
his  intrusion,  but  belied  it  by  his  gaze  of 
honest  rapture  on  Patricia.  “Not  more 
than  five  feet  eight,  I  should  say,”  said  the 
captain,  “and  willing,  your  Majesty— yes, 
sir,  real  willing — to  cross  yataghans  with—” 
the  slayer  of  bashi-bazouks  upstroked  his 
mustache,  glancing  again  at  Patricia— “with 
me!  Honest,  your  Majesty,  honest.— Good; 
I  knew  you’d  smile.” 

The  king  held  out  his  hand  for  the  card 
of  the  absurd  lunatic  who  would  be  fighting 
colossi.  At  sight  of  the  name  he  gave  a 
start,  not  only  of  surprise,  but  of  pleasur¬ 
able  surprise.  Then  he  shook  his  head  slow¬ 
ly,  with  much  concern,  at  the  prodigious 
guardsman.  “You  are  lucky,  captain,  lucky 
indeed,  that  you  did  not  give  this— ah— 
particular  instance  of  five  feet  eight  the 
chance.” 

“Oh,  who  is  it?”  demanded  Patricia 
quickly. 

“He’s  just  a — a  commercial  person,”  said 
the  p)erplexed  captain,  “a  fellow  selling  but¬ 
tons,  your  Highness.” 

“Buttons?  Oh,”  cried  her  Highness,  soft¬ 
ly  clapping  little  gloved  hands,  “I  knew 
he’d  come!  I  knew  he’d  come!”  She  flash¬ 
ed  a  glance  of  mischief  at  her  cousin.  But 
she  saw  no  annoyance  on  that  fair  Castilian 
countenance.  He  smiled  urbanely  back  at 
her.  But,  connoisseur  of  old  love-lilting 
troubadours,  his  Grace  knew  that  a  girl  is 
not  to  be  followed  over  continents  at  in¬ 
credible  and  costly  and  highly  complimp 
tary  speed  without  some  impression  being 
made  on  the  girl;  and  he  reflected  within 
him  that  Irish  girls  are  peculiarly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  quaint  and  airy  methods  of  attack. 

“Show  him  in,  captain,  please,”  said  the 
king. 

“How!”  exclaimed  the  captain.  “\our 
Majesty  would  really  receive  a  button 
drummer?” 

“.Ah,  but,”  said  his  Majesty,  “this  is  a 
king-maker  button.  Some  day,  captain 
dear,  I  may  tell  you  how  it  made  me  a 
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ting.  But  show  the  lad  in.  ’Tis  a  salute  whetting  claws,  ready  to  spring.  For  this 
of  cannon  he  should  be  having.”  had  he  made  a  flight  worthy  of  d’Artagnan 

So  Ned,  coming  in,  found  himself  shaking  of  old,  burning  up  steam  and  gasoline  in- 
hands  with  a  king  who  was  glad  to  see  him,  stead  of  horseflesh,  splitting  a  continent  in- 

a  tall  Irish  gentleman  of  a  king  in  quiet  stead  of  a  province  or  two,  sparing  bone  and 

Scotch  tweeds.  sinew  and  endurance  and  youth  no  less,  and 

"Well,  young  sir,”  said  the  king,  “and  reclaiming  four  minutes'  eleven  seconds 
what  brings  you  to  Illyria?”  from  implacable  eternity! — only  to  arrive 

Ned  looked  at  Patricia.  But  he  could  in  the  faster  fleeting  moments  of  the 
not  tell  a  king  that  it  was  the  king’s  sister  eleventh  hour!  That  very  evening  she  was 
that  brought  him.  “Buttons,”  he  said.  to  become  the  Duchess  of  Valdepena,  was 

Patricia  was  ready  for  him  with  a  friend-  she?  she?  And  he,  poor  simian  lout 

ly  little  sparkling  of  recognition,  but  her  rewarded  with  an  empty  nut,  had  helped 
expression  changed  to  disdain  so  abruptly  his  daintily  mocking  Grace  to  Paradise! 
that  he  wondered  if  “Buttons”  were  the  And  what  of  the  red  pepper  in  the  nut? 
wisest  answer,  after  all.  He  wished  he  had  What? 

hazarded  the  audacious  truth,  and  then  seen  The  king  saw  the  Kansan’s  gray  eyes 
what  happened.  pierce  to  the  soft  brown,  languidly  depreca- 

Enough  would  have  happened,  no  doubt,  tory  eyes  of  the  Castilian  grandee;  and  he 
for  nearly  enough  swiftly  began  to  happen,  saw  challenge  flashing,  till  it  was  like  the 
as  it  was.  preliminary  rasp  of  steel,  the  sword  of  d’Ar- 

“Captain,”  said  the  king,  “begging  your  tagnan  crossing  the  sword  of  Aramis.  Even 

indulgence  one  minute,  Mr.  Thacker - ”  more  puzzled  was  the  king  when  he  noted 

.\nd  Mr.  Thacker  heard,  and  took  the  that  his  huge,  simple  captain  of  the  Guard 
unintended  blow  standing,  unflinching;  and  was  in  it,  too,  scowling  terribly  at  Renaldo, 
it  was  mighty  hard  on  the  captain,  too.  though  neither  Renaldo  nor  Ned  had  a 
For  what  they  both  heard  was  instructions  thought  for  the  captain  as  a  third  come*-  in 
to  the  captain  to  have  the  town  crier  an-  the  old,  old  fight  of  the  male  of  the  species. 


AT  THE  MOMENT  THE 
DUKE  REACHED  FOR 
HIS  CO.M panion’ S  ARM. 
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Like  this,  then,  had  the  Four  Musketeers 
met  again  at  last;  three  of  them  at  deadly 
odds  over  a  black-eyed  colleen,  and  noble 
Athos  observing  the  quarrel  with  troubled 
brow. 

For  a  moment  Ned  Thacker,  impulsive, 
impetuous,  and  an  American,  writhed  be¬ 
fore  the  aristocrat’s  slow,  sweet  smile. 
That  smile  of  an  Aramis  made  him  feel  gang¬ 
ling,  half-baked.  It  was  indolent  amuse¬ 
ment  for  his  chagrin.  It  was  languid, 
pitying  curiosity  for  a  lovelorn  bumpkin 
who  singed  his  heart  in  the  sunshine  of 
patrician  black  eyes. 

“Take  it  off!”  abruptly,  hotly,  Ned  de¬ 
manded.  “You,  sefior  don,  you  I  mean! 
That  smile,  take  it  off!” 

The  slender  young  grandee’s  gold-pen¬ 
ciled  eyebrows  lifted  slightly,  and  with  a 
taper  finger-tip  he  touched  the  golden  silk 
of  his  faint  mustache.  He  glanced  at  the 
king.  He  glanced  at  Patricia.  He  was 
generous.  He  wished  them  to  share  his 
amused  wonderment. 

“Are  smiles  then  forbidden,  monsieur?” 
he  inquired  gently. 

“They  are,”  said  Ned. 

“Ai,  I  did  not  know,”  murmured  the 
duke  repentantly.  “.4nd  by  whom,  pray?” 

“By  me,  sir,  when  I  do  not  like  them. 
And  I  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much  for 
yours.” 

“Mr.  Thacker!”  spoke  the  cool,  the  inex¬ 
pressibly  cool,  voice  of  the  king. 

The  king  sat  at  his  desk,  and  Ned  turned 
his  flushed,  angry  face  that  w’ay,  but  he 
looked  instantly  from  the  king  to  Patricia, 
who  was  perched  on  the  arm  of  her  broth¬ 
er’s  chair,  one  little  foot  revealing  that  dis¬ 
tracting  fur-topped  boot.  Her  lips  were 
parted  and  vivid  as  cherries,  and  she  seemed 
to  have  ceased  breathing;  and  her  eyes 
were  bright,  and  full  on  him.  There  was 
that  in  her  expression  that  held  him,  held 
him  doubting. 

Doubting  what?  Oh,  the  numskull,  his 
happiness,  of  course!  Doubting  a  lady’s 
word,  unspoken,  yet  eloquent.  Doubting 
a  lady’s  behest,  to  go  right  ahead  and  spike 
the  wedding-bells  and  keep  her  from  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  duchess. 

It  got  to  him  only  hazily,  being  so  much 
too  wonderful  for  belief.  But  just  the  haze 
was  ozone,  and  the  mousquetaire  soul  of 
him  curveted  and  pranced  to  be  a-doing. 
For  this  much  got  to  him,  that  she  w’as  not 
very  keen  on  being  her  Grace  of  Valdepena. 


Reasons  of  state,  he  surmised.  Well  he 
would  smash  reason  and  the  state,  too. 
With  abounding  cheerfulness  he  would,  for 
the  brightness  of  those  eyes  that  lured  hkn 
across  continents  was  the  brightness  of  un¬ 
shed  tears. 

The  angiy  flush  left  his  face,  and  it  was 
he  who  smiled  as  he  turned  again  to  Cousin 
Renaldo. 

“Wait  till  you  get  him  outside,”  Captam 
von  der  Blitzen  grumbled  in  a  whi^r, 
“then  cut  his  ducal  ears  off.” 

Ned  nodded  obligingly. 

“Monsieur  possibly  flatters  himself,”  said 
Renaldo  with  liquidly  modulated  exa^ra- 
tion,  “that  gentlemen  are  afraid  of  him  be¬ 
cause,  by  the  awkward  good  fortune  of  a 
novice,  his  sword  has  humiliated  the  best 
swordsman  in  Paris.” 

“Why,  no,”  said  Ned,  “I  do  not  calculate 
on  the  other  man’s  being  afraid  of  me. 
That’s  a  question  entirely  for  the  other 
man,  you  know.” 

“Bless  us,”  interrupted  the  king;  “gentle¬ 
men,  you  make  me  homesick  for  Paris  with 
your  polite  bloodthirst.  But  wait  till  you 
are  back  there.  Here  in  Illyria  we  do  not 
understand.  We  think  you  mean  to  hurt 
each  other.  Captain,”  said  the  king’s  cool 
voice  again,  “if  you  please,  have  a  chamber- 
lain  show  his  Grace  to  the  Byzantine  suite, 
and  if  Mr.  Thacker - ” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Ned,  with  an  eager 
parting  glance  of  reassurance  for  Patricia, 
“I  am  stopping  at  the  hotel,  .\bout  those 
buttons,  any  time  you  say,  remember.” 

At  the  hotel — the  Hotel  Bristol,  with  red 
tile  roof,  a  Rumanian  host,  and  a  polyglot 
porter — Ned  had  no  sooner  despatched  a 
telegram  for  more  money  than  the  Duke 
de  Valdepena  found  him.  His  Grace  dep¬ 
recated  the  breach  of  form  in  coming  him¬ 
self;  but  then,  there  was  no  friend  that  he 
could  send.  Ned  protested  that  he  was  in 
the  same  fix.  Both  of  them  knew  but  two 
men  in  Illyria;  one  of  these  was  the  king, 
and  the  other  was  the  captain  of  the  king’s 
Guard,  and  therefore  neither  was  possible. 

“Does  monsieur  feel  the  need  of  a  sw- 
ond?”  inquired  the  duke,  delicately  consid¬ 
erate. 

“For  myself,  no,”  Ned  assured  him, 
“since  nothing  will  happen  to  me.  But  for 
you,  yes.  There  should  be  a  witness  of 
what  will  happen  to  you,  sir.” 

“Gascon!”  mutter^  the  Spaniard,  but  he 
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bowed  his  formal  appreciation  of  the  other’s 
magnanimous  thoughtfulness.  “There  is,” 
he  said,  as  if  reflecting,  “one  whom  I  could 
bring— not  as  my  second,  let  us  say — but 
as  a  witness  for  us  both.” 

“Suit  yourself,”  Ned  agreed.  “A  dozen, 
if  you  like.” 

“I  am  told,”  mused  the  duke  aloud,  “that 
in  the  dense  park  opposite  the  palace  there 
is  a  sheltered,  desolate  spot,  very  suitable. 
Monsieur  Thackair,  for - ” 

“\11  right.  Five  o’clock  this  afternoon, 
then.” 

“Excellent,”  said  his  Grace,  opening  his 
fingers  upward  as  if  wafting  perfume,  “and 
one  thousand  thanks,  monsieur.  I  am 
charmed.” 

“I’ll  bet,”  reflected  Ned  when  he  had 
gone,  “that  he  thinks  he’s  got  another 
empty  nut  ready  for  me.  Make  a  monkey 
of  me  for  Patricia,  or  something  like.  He’s 
a  dear,  sweet  child.  Cousin  Renaldo.  Now 
I’ll  go  find  the  captain  again.  Poor  Blun¬ 
der  Blitzen,  he  doesn’t  much  care  for  ducal 
weddings,  either;  and  this  afternoon,  when 
he  swoops  down  on  the  field  of  honor  and 
swoops  the  bridegroom  up  into  a  fortress 
for  dueling,  neglecting  to  recognize  him, 
why— oh,  well,”  sighed  Ned,  “a  man  really 
ought  to  attend  his  own  wedding.  It  will 
seem  careless  in  the  illustrious  duke.” 

By  five  o’clock,  as  Ned  had  calculated, 
the  dust  of  a  fading  winter  day  would  be 
thickening  into  Illyrian  night.  Not  being 
sure  of  the  place  of  meeting,  he  permitted 
his  adversary  to  lead  him  there,  following 
him  unseen  when  he  crossed  over  to  the 
park  from  the  palace.  Ned  observed  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  the  long  package 
under  Renaldo’s  arm,  which  would  be  the 
swords;  and  observed  also  Renaldo’s  com¬ 
panion,  the  witness  whom  he  had  promised 
to  bring.  It  was  a  slender,  quick-limbed, 
buoyant,  boyish  figure  in  Spanish  cloak  and 
big  cavalier  hat  with  rakish  plumes.  Some 
pretty  grandee  stripling,  thought  Ned. 

But  at  the  moment  the  duke  reached  for 
his  companion’s  arm.  There  were  rocks  to 
climb  oyer.  The  agile  stripling,  however, 
darted  lightly  up  the  rocks  alone;  and  with 
Ned’s  heart,  it  was  a  case  of  a  quick  flutter 
and  a  somersault.  He  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  petticoat  and  fur- topped  shoe. 

“It  can’t  be!”  he  breathed.  But  instant- 
jy  ho  perceived  that  it  precisely  would  be. 

Whee-00!”  Ned  whistl^  softly. 


So  this  was  why  it  had  been  so  easy  to 
inveigle  his  fastidious  Grace  into  distin¬ 
guishing  a  mere  plain  American  with  a  duel. 
The  more  Ned  pondered,  the  more  raptur¬ 
ously  elated  he  became.  Clearly  the  duke 
was  worried.  Else  why  should  he  take  the 
time,  on  the  day  of  his  wedding,  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  Patricia  his  skill  at  fence  over  just 
an  .American  anybody? 

“He  has  invited  her  to  a  farce,”  thought 
Ned,  “and  I’m  to  be  the  perfectly  killing 
clown.  .\h,  yes,  he’s  a  dear,  sweet  child.” 

Ned  fell  back  when  he  saw  they  had 
reached  the  little  sheltered  basin  of  level 
clearing  they  had  in  mind,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  he  came  on  them  from  another 
direction. 

“Our  witness,  monsieur,”  said  Renaldo 
aflably,  indicating  the  cloaked  girl,  “Lieu¬ 
tenant  Desiderata,  of  the  household  troops.” 

In  the  background  Lieutenant  Desiderata 
saluted,  touching  an  overhanging  cavalier 
plume  with  the  fingers  of  a  gauntleted  hand. 
Her  left  arm  held  the  cloak  to  her  eyes  in 
dark  conspirator  fashion.  Ned  soberly  lift¬ 
ed  his  high  silk  hat,  thinking  how  very  fine 
it  would  be  to  kiss  her. 

“If  you  will  choose,  monsieur,  a  fleuret.^^ 

That  recalled  Ned  to  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  and  he  selected  one  from  among 
the  dueling  blades  proffered  by  Renaldo. 

Two  minutes  later  they  confronted  each 
other,  de  rigueur  as  to  suspenderless  trou¬ 
sers  and  collarless  shirt,  the  .American  as 
matter-of-fact  as  a  Big  League  shortstop, 
the  Castilian  insidiously  deferential.  There 
was  a  hint  of  studied  exaggeration  in  this 
punctilio,  as  if  the  duke  were  conscientious¬ 
ly  playing  make-believe  with  a  child,  so  that 
Lieutenant  Desiderata,  presumably  in  the 
secret,  might  be  laughing  all  to  herself  at 
the  exquisite  comedy.  Despite  himself,  a 
slow  flush  crept  up  into  Ned’s  seasoned 
cheek.  It  set  him  yearning  to  deflower  one 
Spanish  crest  with  a  sting  in  arm  or  hand; 
but  he  had  assured  Captain  von  der  Blitzen 
that  there  would  be  no  blood  spilled.  He 
would  only  disarm  the  duke,  he  had 
promised. 

Ned  quickly  discovered  that  the  young 
grandee’s  swordsmanship  was  the  physical 
analogy  to  the  rapier-like  finesse  of  his 
mind,  a  thing  of  beautiful  and  delicate 
craft. 

With  cuff  turned  back  on  his  right  fore¬ 
arm,  Ned  went  at  it  with  sportsmanlike  en¬ 
thusiasm.  In  Parisian  salles-d'armes  he  had 
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indulged  his  boyhood  aflSnity  for  the  foils, 
but  here  was  something  more  like  playing 
for  real  money.  Besides,  there  was  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Desiderata  looking  on.  The  flexing 
cords  in  the  young  American’s  wrist  rose 
and  fell;  and  his  fingers,  often  only  the  tips, 
worked  caressingly  on  the  haft  of  his  weapon 
as  on  the  frets  of  a  musical  instrument,  di¬ 
recting  the  f>oint  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
eye;  and  the  point  of  steel  responded,  shift¬ 
ing  up,  shifting  down,  to  one  side,  to  the 
other,  circling  restively,  all  within  an  im¬ 
aginary  rim  no  larger  than  a  dollar. 

The  point  of  the  Spaniard’s  blade  was 
chafing  within  the  same  minute  compass; 
two  adder  tongues  they  were,  with  eyes  be¬ 
hind  them. 

Abruptly,  like  icy  spray  whipped  across 
his  face,  Ned  perceived  that  his  antagonist 
was  smiling.  All  gentlemanly  grace,  al¬ 
most  feminine  grace,  was  Renaldo,  and  deli¬ 
cate  agility  held  in  leash;  his  symmetrical 
body  daintily  ready,  his  slender  left  arm 
raised  behind  him,  tapering  fingers  in  air 
and  drooping  forward — and  these  tajjering 
fingers  w-ere  dealing  in  signs,  little  signs  of 
mockery  and  mirth,  for  Patricia’s  pleasure. 

"ZassI"  Ned’s  body  collapsed  from  its 
spraddled,  jumping-jack  pose  into  a  slant 
line,  the  uttermost  reach  of  leg,  torso,  arm, 
and  steel;  the  steel  rasping  his  adversar\’’s 
blade,  between  that  blade  and  defenseless 
flesh.  With  such  a  stroke,  had  he  chosen, 
Ned  could  have  run  him  through.  Patricia 
gasped.  She  thought  he  had.  Recovering, 
he  circled  his  p)oinl,  meaning  to  twist  and 
send  flying  the  other’s  sword.  But  his  own 
was  met  and  caught  and  twined  about,  the 
wrench  of  it  shooting  fierce  pain  through  his 
wrist;  and,  numbed,  he  hardened  his  grip. 
A  fraction  less  of  sinew,  and  his  own  weapon 
would  have  gone  flying. 

Renaldo  smoothed  down  an  eyebrow, 
smiling. 

Ned  began  to  understand.  The  duke 
was  try’ing  to  disarm  him.  Precisely  as  he 
had  promised  the  captain  not  to  hurt  the 
duke,  so  had  the  duke  promised  Patricia 
not  to  hurt  him.  Each  bonded  not  to 
scratch  the  other!  Lovely  dueling! 

“And  no  one  can  be  disarmed,”  thought 
Ned,  “imless  one  or  t’other  fights  for  sure. 
Which  is  why  he’s  trying  to  make  me  fight¬ 
ing  mad.” 

“Ah,  monsieur,”  murmured  the  duke  re¬ 
proachfully,  lowering  his  guard,  “you  come 
no  more  near.  Is  it  perhaps  fatigue?  Or  is 


it — ”  The  pause  left  the  innuendo’clear.  Or 
was  he  afraid?  Ned  thought  he  heard  Pa¬ 
tricia  smother  a  little  laugh. 

“He’s  got  me,”  Ned  all  but  decided. 
“And  this  girl,  I  lose  her  for  good  and  all, 
if  I  don’t  turn  that  laugh  on  him,  now,  and 
mighty  quick  about  it,  too,  before  the  cap¬ 
tain  drops  on  us.” 

The  old  d’Artagnan  never  knew  a  sharper 
goad  for  his  wits,  and  Ned’s  wits  were 
churning.  In  an  impulse  of  anger  that  was 
only  partly  real,  he  broke  his  sword  across 
his  knee,  and  with  the  blunted  half  of  it 
attacked  the  disdainful  aristocrat,  high  and 
low,  from  knep  to  neck,  right  and  left,  from 
rib  to  rib,  a  lone  and  busy  and  elusive  hor¬ 
net  darting  in  and  buzzing  out,  and  leaving, 
not  a  sting,  but  stinging  blue  bruises  for  re¬ 
membrance. 

Renaldo  guarded  vainly,  and  at  last  fran¬ 
tically,  and  knew  himself  a  child  teased  and 
fretted  by  this  jjestiferous  imp  with  half  a 
sword,  and  the  pink  in  his  cheeks  was  the 
mortification  of  a  fully  equipp>ed  athlete  be¬ 
ing  slapped  and  cuffed  at  will  by  an  agile 
cripple.  He  tried  to  break  his  own  blade, 
but  had  not  the  time.  And  he  tried  to  dis¬ 
arm  his  tormentor.  Then  through  the  bas¬ 
ket  hilt  of  his  weapon  slipjied  the  other’s 
blunted  point,  and  his  wrist  was  twisted, 
and  the  pain  opened  his  fingers,  and  there 
was  his  sword,  spinning  round  and  round 
the  half  sword  as  on  a  peg.  He  clutched  for 
it,  but  Ned  held  the  peg  and  sword  twirling 
on  it  higher  over  his  head,  stepping  back 
out  of  reach,  motioning  reprovingly  with 
his  left  hand  not  to  interrupt  the  juggler’s 
play,  and  grinning  the  while — grinning. 

Then  that  American,  having  come  to  Pa¬ 
tricia  with  a  dozen  backward  steps,  turned, 
dexterously  slipped  off  the  captured  sword, 
and  presented  it  to  her,  hilt  first.  She  had 
pressed  a  fold  of  the  cloak  into  her  mouth. 
The  cloak,  Renaldo’s  own  beautiful  Span¬ 
ish  capa — Renaldo  knew  it  now  a  cloak  for 
much  laughter. 

“If  you  please.  Lieutenant,”  Ned  was 
saying,  “your  friend  seems  to  have  lost 
something.  .-Vsk  him  to  identify  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  then — p>erhaps  he  might  like  to 
continue  the  seance.” 

Trembling  with  mirth.  Lieutenant  Desid¬ 
erata  took  the  sword,  and  held  it  forth  to 
Renaldo. 

Thereupon,  figuratively,  Ned  had  to  don 
his  hat  to  the  duke.  By  no  biting  of  hl3> 
or  flare  of  color,  or  nervous  gesture,  did  his 
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Grace  contribute  to  the  young  American’s 
triumph.  He  bowed,  accepting  his  sword; 
and  in  urbane  token  of  surrender  he  tendered 
the  weapon  to  his  conqueror. 

“What  else,  monsieur,  what  else,”  he 
gently  protested,  “since  I  am  lashed  to 
your  chariot  wheel?  Since - ” 

“Oh,  look!”  The  exclamation  was  Pa¬ 
tricia’s,  her  first  utterance  as  Lieutenant 
Desiderata. 

Among  the  rocks  under  the  bare  oaks, 
appearing  with  the  scenic  surprise  effect  of 
erratic  brigands,  were  fierce  skirted  tribes¬ 
men  bearing  rifles,  cartridge-belts  over  their 
shoulders,  knives  and  pistols  like  an  antique 
armory  exhibition  in  their  scarlet  sashes. 

“In  the  name  of  the  law!”  parado.xically 
bellowed  their  leader.  “Dueling,  what? 
Halt!  You  are  under  arrest!” 

Ned  caught  Patricia  by  the  elbow. 
“Quick,”  he  urged,  “it’s  Captain  von  der 
Blimder  and  his  guardsmen.  Here,  this 
way,  come!” 

They — Ned  and  Patricia — fled  among  the 
oaks  as  von  der  Blitzen  and  his  men  over¬ 
powered  the  astonished  duke.  At  last  they 
paused,  out  of  breath;  or  she  seemed  to  be, 
and  stopped. 

“Lieutenant,”  he  began,  “what’s  the  use? 
— Patricia!” 

“Sir,  say  ‘Your  Highness.’  ” 

“Your  Highness,”  repeated  Ned  obedi¬ 
ently. 

“  ‘Royal  Highness,’  ”  haughtily  she  cor¬ 
rected  him  further. 

“My  queen!”  paraphrased  Ned  impa¬ 
tiently  and  with  ardor. 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  let  him  have 
full  the  indignation  in  her  eyes;  but  despite 
herself,  traitorous  laughter  danced  into  those 
eyes,  and  perhaps  a  wee  shade  of  something 
softer. 

“I  should  have  known  enough  not  to 
fence  with  you,”  said  she.  “I  should  have 
been  thankful  that  you  were  no  bolder  than 
just  ‘Patricia.’  ‘Patricia’  let  it  be,  then.” 

“Or  ‘Patsy,’  ”  said  Ned,  his  heart  quail¬ 
ing  for  all  its  boldness.  “No,  no.  Miss  Pa¬ 
tricia,”  he  added  quickly,  “it  may  seem 
taking  advantage,  when  you  are  alone. 
But  I  only  wanted  to  say:  have  no  fear  for 
your  duke.  It’s  my  plot.  The  captain - ” 

“Don’t  I  know?”  she  interrupted,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I  went  to  him,  the  captain,  when 
Renaldo  asked  me  to  watch  him  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  .American  boy’s  sword  away  from  him. 
But  I  had  seen  you,  sir,  lay  that  hateful 


Coligny  in  the  grass,  and  I  was  afraid  for 
my  overweening  cousin - ” 

“Oh,  were  you?”  Ned  demanded  gloom¬ 
ily. 

“But  the  captain  said  to  let  the— ‘the 
show  go  on’ — he  said,  because  no  one  would 
be  hurt ” 

“Then  you  were  afraid  for  me,  too?” 
Ned  accus^  her  joyfully. 

“Since  you,”  she  proceeded  firmly,  “had 
promised  him,  the  captain,  not  to  hurt  R^ 
naldo.” 

“Then  you  knew  the  plot,”  cried  Ned. 
“You  knew  that  the  captain  was  to  take 
dear  Cousin  Renaldo  to  a  fortress,  that  to¬ 
night  there  would  be  a  certain  bridegroom 
missing - ” 

Involuntarily,  or  so  it  seemed,  she  caught 
his  arm.  “Renaldo  to  a  fortress!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  horror.  “.And  to-night - ” 

For  an  instant  Ned  was  discouraged. 
“Oh,  very  well,”  he  grumbled,  “if  it  di^ 
points  you  so,  call  the  captain.  Tell  him 
who  his  prisoner  is — he  isn’t  supposed  to 
know’  it  yet.  Tell  him.  Or  shall  I?” 

The  pressure  on  his  arm  tightened, 
this  time  involuntarily  beyond  mistake. 
“Don’t,  don’t!”  she  whispered.  “Oh,  oh,” 
she  murmured  softly,  “why  do  I  try  to 
fence  with  you!” 

“Patricia!” 

She  broke  from  him,  laughing. 

“Here’s  the  other  one!”  .A  deep,  roaring 
voice  fell  on  them,  and  the  arm  of  a  colossus 
encircled  Ned,  and  other  arms  bore  him 
down. 

“To  the  prison  van  with  him,”  the  cajv 
tain’s  huge  voice,  in  Illyrian,  ordered  his 
men.  Then,  for  Ned’s  ear  alone:  “A  good 
plot,  a  mighty  good  plot,  Mr.  Buttons,  but 
twice  as  gooid  wdth  two  would-be  bride¬ 
grooms  in  the  bag,  haw-haw’-hawl— Your 

Royal  Highness - ”  he  swept  his  little 

scarlet  cap  to  the  ground — “my  arm.  The 
great  honor.  I  will  see  you  safely  back  to 
the  palace.” 

Ned,  overpowered,  saw’  her  take  his  arm, 
and  saw’  the  laughter  bubbling  in  the  blaci 
eyes  as  she  looked  up  into  the  captains 
face  to  thank  him. 

“I  knew  it”’  muttered  this  d’.ArtagnM 
to  himself.  “Coligny  foiled.  Renaldo  foil¬ 
ed.  I  knew  there’d  be  another. — Oh,  you 
Blunder  Blitzen,  only  wait! — Patsy,  I  say, 
Patsy — good-night!” 

She  turned,  at  least,  and  waved  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  him. 
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MORRIS  HILLQUIT 
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JOHN  AUGUSTINE  RYAN.  D  D- 
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Scii/Ott  Note^  —This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
Socialism. 

Contrary  to  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  earlier  instalments 
of  the  debate,  the  contenders  have  not  exchanged  papers  before 
publication;  and  each  sums  up  what  he  has  proved  and  dis¬ 
proved  without  knowing  what  the  other  claims  to  have  proved 
and  disproved. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  each  has  concluded  that  the  other  is 
wrong. 

What  do  you  think?  •  Now  that  you  have  heard  both  sides, 
do  you  find  Socialism  a  promise?  Or  a  menace?  Or  neither? 

We  are  eager  to  know  what  you  think.  We  shall  gladly 
pay  for  letters  that  we  find  available  for  publication. 
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worlds,  and  that  the  call  for  change  and 
improvement  is  nothing  but  the  senseless 
cry  of  the  demagogue.  He  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  known  facts,  he  is  brutal  and  absurd; 
but  he  is  nevertheless  always  logical  from 
his  premises. 

The  non-Socialist  progressive,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  plausible  but  less  con¬ 
sistent.  He  is  bound  to  make  concessions; 
he  is  bound  to  stop  short  of  a  complete 
admission,  and  he  struggles  vainly  for  a 
logical  halting-place. 

It  was  thus  with  my  opponent. 

To  my  indictment  of  the  prevailing  in¬ 
dustrial  order  Dr.  Ryan  makes  only  a  p>artial 
and  half-hearted  defense.  He  admits  that 
the  present  industrial  system  is  “in  many  of 
its  elements  far,  very  far,  from  satisfactory 
or  tolerable”  (the  italics  are  mine);  that 
modern  society  has  failed  “to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  available  forces  of  improve¬ 
ment;”  that  “the  position  and  livelihood  of 
large  sections  of  the  working  jwpulation  are 
less  secure  under  the  existing  arrangements” 
than  in  the  past;  that  it  is  “largely  true” 
that  the  present  economic  order  pits  pro¬ 
ducer  against  consumer,  tenant  against 
landlord,  and  worker  against  employer,  and 
that  our  social  order  suffers  from  many 
other  serious  defects. 

The  only  fault  he  finds  wdth  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  my  charges  against  present  society 
is  that  they  are  “overstated.”  He  contends 
that  conditions  are  not  “nearly  so  terrible” 
as  they  appear  to  me.  Now  it  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whether  the  admitted  evil  out¬ 
growths  of  Capn 
italism  are  quite 
as  “terrible”  as 
they  appear  to  me 
or  merely  “unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  in¬ 
tolerable,”  as 
they  seem  to  my 
opponent.  Our 
indixadual  feeling 
toward  social  mis¬ 
ery  counts  for  little.  The  all-important  fact 
is  that  it  exists,  and  the  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  it  must  be  eradicated. 

Dr.  Ryan  admits  the  fact  and  accepts  the 
conclusion. 

“That  the  majority  of  the  wage-earners 
should,  in  a  country  as  rich  as  America, 
possess  no  income-bearing  property,  have 
no  ownership  in  the  means  of  production,  is 
a  gross  anomaly,”  he  exclaims.  “It  b  not 


normal,  and  it  can  not  be  permanent.  No 
nation  can  endure  as  a  nation  predomi¬ 
nantly  of  hired  men.” 

My  opponent  urges  that  the  existing  social 
system  be  “greatly,  even  radically  amend¬ 
ed.”  So,  of  course,  do  the  Socialbts. 

The  ultimate  remedy  of  Socialism  is  the 
abrogation  of  private  ownership  in  the 
social  tools  of  work.  The  Socialists  would 
place  the  machinery  of  wealth  production 
imder  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
community,  to  be  operated  by  the  entire 
working  population  for  the  good  of  society. 

THE  REMEDY 

What  is  Dr.  Ryan’s  supreme  remedy? 

He  is  not  very  explicit  on  that  point,  but 
several  interesting  hints  are  scattered 
throughout  his  discussion.  Thus  he  admits 
the  possibility  of  a  situation  which  may 
force  the  Government  “to  some  extent” 
to  compete  with  the  capitalists  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  commodities.  He  con¬ 
templates  an  industrial  system  characterized 
by  “the  direct  ownership  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  instruments  of  production  by  the 
workers  themselves  by  such  method  as 
copartnership  schemes  and  cooperatiw 
societies,”  and  he  even  conceives  of  a  stage 
in  social  progress  when  “interest  as  we  now 
have  it  will  be  for  the  most  part  abol- 
bhed.” 

In  the  phrase  “interest  as  we  now  haw 
it,”  my  opponent  clearly  intends  to  include 
all  forms  of  workless  income,  whether  com¬ 
monly  designated 
as  interest  or  rent 
or  profit.  This  is 
along  step  toward 
the  Sodalist  con¬ 
ception.  But  Dr. 
Ryan  goes  even 
farther  when  he 
asserts:  “Until 
the  majority  (rf 
the  wage-earners 
have  become  owners,  at  least  in  part,  of 
the  tools  with  which  they  work,  the  sy^em 
of  private  capital  will  remain  essentially 
unstable.” 

The  “system  of  private  capital”  to  which 
my  opponent  alludes  is,  of  course,  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  system,  and  the  expressions 
“majority”  and  “at  least  in  part”  occumng 
in  the  significant  statement  were  obviously 
inserted  merely  to  palliate  the  force  of  the 


Socialists  discriminate  carefully 
between  true  progressive  measures 
and  the  numerous  utopian  and  re¬ 
actionary  nostrums  which  falsely 
parade  under  the  name  of  reform. 
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admission.  These  terms  of  limitation  have 
no  justification  in  logic  or  morals.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  keep  “the  majority”  of  the  workers 
without  tools,  how  can  it  be  right  to  leave 
a  minority  of  them  in  that  condition?  If 
ownership  of  the  tool  is  essential  to  the 
work  and  life  of  the  laborer,  why  “in  part” 
and  not  in  whole? 

If  this  surplusage  be  eliminated  from  Dr. 

R)'hln’s  formula, 

it  will  read  about  ir  = 

Sth!°w4e-e^-  Modem  Socialists  do  not  antici- 
ers  have  become  Pate  a  mechanical  collapse  of  the 

the  owners  of  the  present  economic  system  and  the 

tools  with  which  spontaneous  hlossoming  of  a  Social- 

they  work,  our  commonwealth  upon  its  ruins. 

econonuc  system 
will  remain  un-  I*  - 

stable”  or,  stating 

the  reverse  of  the  proposition:  “Our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  will  be  stable  only  when  the 
wage-earners  become  the  owners  of  the  tools 
wiA  which  they  work” — which  is  good  So¬ 
cialism. 

THE  METHODS 

Apparently  realizing  that  his  objections 
to  the  ultimate  aims  of  Socialism  are  not 
very  cogent,  my  opponent  concentrates  his 
attack  upon  the  methods  of  the  Socialist 
movement.  “The  unrighteous  and  un¬ 
earned  incomes,  and  the  insufficient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  productive  property,  can  all  be 
eliminated  through  measures  of  social  re¬ 
form,”  he  asserts  in  one  place,  and  again 
more  emphatically:  “We  shall  reach  it 
[Dr.  Ryan’s  social  ideal]  not  by  the  futile 
way  of  Socialism,  but  along  the  solid  road  of 
sodal  reform.”  Throughout  the  debate  he 
assmes  that  Socialism  is  antagonistic  to 
social  reform,  and  again  and  again  he  as¬ 
sures  us  that  “the  present  system  is  capable 
of  improvement.” 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Socialists  to  deny 
that  the  present  system  is  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  and  reform.  On  the  contrary, 
they  contend  that  it  is  badly  in  need  of 
both.  A  “reform”  is  commonly  defined  as  a 
change  for  the  better;  a  “social  reform”  is  an 
ameliorative  changd  in  social  conditions; 

»nd  a  “radical  social  reform”  is  a  thorough- 
P>i^  general  change  and  improvement  of 
conffitions.  In  this  sense  of  the  term 
Socialism  itself  may  be  defined  as  a  move¬ 
ment  for  radical  social  reform. 


Nor  are  the  Socialists  averse  to  social  re¬ 
form  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
i.  e.,  as  signifying  measures  of  immediate 
and  partial  improvement.  They  support 
every  measure  calculated  to  better  the 
present  condition  of  the  workers,  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  progress.  But  they  discriminate 
carefully  between  true  progressive  measures 
and  the  numerous  utopian  and  reactionary 
nostrums  which 

....  -  ..  .A  falsely  parade  un- 

^  ^  .  der  the  name  of 

Its  do  not  antici-  reform.  Thus 

1  collapse  of  the  they  refuse  to 

;  system  and  the  grow  enthusiastic 
oming  of  a  Social-  over  the  futile  and 

h  upon  its  ruins.  reactionary  ef- 
forts  of  our  Gov- 
M  emment  to  “de¬ 
molish”  the  trusts 
and  to  restore  the  bygone  days  of  general 
competition. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  allow  to  pass 
without  challenge  Dr.  Ryan’s  assertion  that 
“the  German  Socialists  in  the  early  years 
of  their  parliamentary  activity  opposed 
some  very  necessary  social  reforms.”  In 
the  very  early  period  of  the  German  Social¬ 
ist  movement  one  or  two  Socialist  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  parliament  refused  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  constructive  w’ork  of  tha’t 
body.  That  policy  was  soon  changed,  and 
for  decades  the  Socialist  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag  have  been  among  its  most  active 
and  practical  workers.  At  no  time  did  they 
oppose  any  measure  of  true  social  reform. 

Nor  are  my  opponent’s  moral  scruples 
against  the  aim  and  methods  of  Socialism  as 
strong  as  some  of  his  expressions  would 
seem  to  indicate.  He  does  not  consider  the 
present  capitalist  system  a  God-ordained  or 
final  order  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  he 
admits  frankly  and  wisely  that  “if  the  day 
should  ever  come  when  private  control  of 
capital  became  detrimental  to  human  wel¬ 
fare,  the  capitalists  would  no  longer  have  a 
right  to  function  as  such.” 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  day  has  fully 
come.  Dr.  Ryan  seems  to  think  that  it  has 
not  yet  quite  come.  The  difference  is  one 
of  estimate  and  sentiment,  not  of  principle. 

And  even  on  the  methods  of  dispossessing 
the  capitalist  class  “when  the  day  should 
come,”  Dr.  Ryan’s  notions  are  at  bottom  not 
so  strongly  opposed  to  the  accepted  Socialist 
views  as  he  seems  to  think.  Says  he:  “I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  confiscation  is 
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ever  morally  legitimate,  for  example,  in 
some  supreme  national  crisis  when  no  other 
course  is  physically  possible.”  ''Physically 
possible”  is,  of  course,  only  a  figurative  ex¬ 
pression  when  applied  to  non-physical  so¬ 
cial  conditions.  What  Dr.  Ryan  obviously 
means  is  that  he  would  sanction  confisca¬ 
tion  only  if  such  a  grave  measure  were  im¬ 
peratively  required  for  the  welfare  and  self- 
preservation  of  the  nation.  Ultimately,  then, 
he  also  would  determine  the  question  on  the 
test  of  social  expediency  rather  than  ab¬ 
stract  individual  “morality.” 

But  if  Dr.  Ryan’s  arguments  against 
Socialism  as  a  movement  for  economic  re¬ 
construction  are  characterized  by  conces¬ 
sions,  his  objections  to  Socialism  on  philo¬ 
sophic  and  religious  grounds  are  often  based 
on  misapprehended  conceptions  of  the 
Socialist  program  and  beliefs. 

SOCIALISM  NOT  MATERIALISTIC 

Thus  Dr.  Ryan  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Socialism  is  a  materialistic  philosophy.  He 
refers  to  Marx  and  Engels,  the  founders 
of  modern  theoretic  Socialism,  as  “out-and- 
out  materialists,”  for  whom  “all  that  exists 
is  matter.” 

The  error  has  been  committed  by  many 
eminent  critics  of  Socialism  before  Dr.  Ryan, 
and  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  title  orig¬ 
inally  chosen  by  Marx  and  Engels  for  the 
designation  of  their  economic  theory  of  his¬ 
toric  development — the  “materialistic  con¬ 
ception  of  history’.”  But  that  theory  is  not 
even  remotely  related  to  the  doctrine  of 
philosophic  materialism  or  to  any  other 
philosophic  system.  The  “materialist  con¬ 
ception”  or  “economic  interpretation”  of 
history  is  a  theory  of  social  evolution,  and 
nothing  else.  It  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  nature  or  function  of  the  human  mind  or 
w-ith  the  ultimate  questions  of  existence. 
Socialism  as  such  is  neither  materialistic  nor 
dualistic.  It  is  not  committed  to  any  school 
of  philosophy  and  still  less  does  it  seek  to 
advance  a  pliilosophic  system  of  its  own. 

Nor  is  the  philosophy  of  Socialism  tainted 
with  the  element  of  fatalism.  Dr.  Ryan 
is  quite  wrong  when  he  asserts  that  to  the 
Socialist  “the  social  evolutionary  process 
seems  to  be  a  huge  and  unrelenting  mechan¬ 
ical  movement  which  can  not  be  checked  by 
any  mere  action  of  human  beings.”  Modern 
Socialists  do  not  anticipate  a  mechanical 
collapse  of  the  present  economic  system  and 


the  spontaneous  blossoming  of  a  Socialist 
commonwealth  upon  its  ruins.  When  they 
predict  the  ‘  inevitable”  coming  of  Socialism 
they  have  in  view  a  reasonable  need,  not  a 
blind  categoric  imperative.  They  see  in 
the  Socialist  plan  the  most  logical  solution 
of  our  vexing  social  problems.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  the  workers  would  benefit  im¬ 
mensely  by  the  introduction  of  a  socialized 
system  of  industry,  and  that  such  a  systm 
could  be  realized  if  the  bulk  of  the  workers 
understood  it,  desired  it,  and  were  organised 
for  its  attainment. 

The  workers  as  yet  do  not  fulfil  these 
requirements.  The  Socialists  realize  this 
undeniable  fact,  and  they  bend  every  effort 
to  enlighten,  stimulate,  and  organize  them, 
and  lo  draw  them  into  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.  If  they  succeed  in  this  task,  their 
cause  will  be  won ;  if  they  do  not,  their  prop¬ 
aganda  must  fail.  The  Socialists  expect  to 
win  because  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opments  of  modern  times  favor  their  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  because  they  have  already  accom¬ 
plished  a  substantial  part  of  their  task,  but 
principally  because  they  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their 
cause,  and  are  prepared  to  work  long,  hard, 
and  patiently  for  it.  .It  is  a  case  of  deter¬ 
mined  resolution  rather  than  blind  fatalism. 

And  as  a  logical  corollary  from  this  state¬ 
ment  it  follows  that  the  Socialist  expecta¬ 
tion  of  success  is  predicated  not  on  a  theory 
of  progressive  pauperization  of  the  workers, 
but  on  the  ever-growing  improvement  of 
their  conditions. 

Dr.  Ryan  seems  to  be  displeased  with  my 
statement  of  this  theory.  He  intimate 
that  in  some  way  I  have  come  by  it  illegiti¬ 
mately,  and  that  if  I  had  a  prop)er  sense  of 
duty  I  should  have  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  increasing  misery.  In  support  of  his  con¬ 
tention  he  quotes  a  somewhat  debatable 
passage  from  Marx,  written  about  fifty 
years  ago. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  my  opponent 
here  goes  beyond  his  province.  It  is  no 
more  incumbent  on  him  to  correct  my 
cialism  than  it  would  be  for  me  to  set  him 
straight  on  his  theology.  He  must  accept 
the.  issue  as  it  is  tendered  to  him  and  not 
change  it  to  suit  his  convenience.  Incident¬ 
ally,  it  may  be  noted  that  Marx  never  held 
that  the  condition  of  the  workers  was  one  of 
absolute  and  increasing  misery,  and  never 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  a 
pauperization  of  the  workers  must  precede 
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tljeir  ultimate  emancipation.  In  his  prac¬ 
tical  work  he  always  laid  strong  emphasis 
00  the  importance  of  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  w’ork- 
ing  class. 

Nor  did  Karl  Kautsky,  as  far  as  I  know, 
ever  hold  or  express  different  views  on  the 
subject.  In  the  statement  quoted  by  my 
opponent  in  the  fourth  article  of  this  series, 
Kautsky  asserts  that  the  wage-workers  are 
growing  faster  in  number  than  the  other 
economic  classes,  but  not  that  they  are 
generally  growing  poorer.  In  this  he  merely 
reiterates  the  fundamental  Marxian  view 
corroborated  by  each  p>eriodical  census  in 
every  civilized  country.  There  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  that  statement  and  my  views 
on  the  subject. 

SOCIALISM  NOT  A  UTOPIA 

Another  serious  error  which  underlies  my 
opponent’s  discussion  is  his  obvious  miscon¬ 
struction  of  the  phrase  “Socialist  State”  as 
used  by  Socialists.  “No  Socialist  regime  is 
going  to  be  ‘set  up’  by  any  civilized  nation,” 
he  assures  us  in  one  place,  and  throughout 
the  debate  he  refers  to  the  so-called  “So¬ 
cialist  State”  or  “Socialist  regime”  as  an 
entirely  new  and  arbitrary  social  order, 
created  of  nothing  but  fancy  and  imposeci 
OD  mankind  in  exchange  for  an  old  and  dis¬ 
carded  structure  of  society — something  in 
the  nature  of  a  utopia  transplanted  from 
another  planet  or  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  suddenly  come  to  earth. 

The  Socialists  have  no  such  romantic 
conceptions.  To 
them  the  “Social¬ 
ist  State”  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  more 
advanced  phase  of 
modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or,  to  borrow 
a  felicitous  ex¬ 
pression  from  my 
opponent,  “the 
existing  system 

ra^ally  amended.”  Amended  by  the 
dunmtion  of  industrial  warfare  and  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  and  by  a  relative  equal- 
■aation  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  op- 
^unities,  but  still  a  system  of  human 
“Mgs  as  we  know  them  to-day,  with  all 
tto  frailty  and  weakness,  passions  and  am¬ 
nions— -except  with  less  incentive  and  few’er 
“PPortunities  for  evil  doing. 


The  “Socialist  State,”  thus  understood, 
can  not  and  will  not  be  “set  up,”  ready¬ 
made  and  full-fledged,  one  fine  day  in  the 
more  or  less  distant  future.  It  has  been 
slowly  filtering  into  the  present  order  during 
recent  decades  by  countless  avenues,  and  it 
continues  the  process  of  permeation  at  an 
ever  accelerating  pace.  If  the  liberal  econo¬ 
mists  and  conservative  statesmen  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  could  observe  our  present  political 
institutions  and  the  wide  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  functions  of  our  government,  they 
would  probably  pronounce  the  modern  re¬ 
gime  semi-Social^tic,  and,  comparing  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  with  the  past,  we  might  be 
justified  in  maintaining  that  we  are  already 
living  at  least  in  the  outskirts  of  the  “So¬ 
cialist  State.” 

The  practical  task  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  is  to  accelerate  this  process  of  sociali¬ 
zation,  to  give  it  intelligent  direction,  and 
to  shape  it  on  democratic  lines. 

SOCIALISM  NOT  FINAL 

And  just  as  the  term  “Socialist  State” 
does  not  convey  to  the  Socialist  the  notion 
of  a  sudden  break,  so  likewise  does  it  not 
imply  the  element  of  finality. 

In  one  place  in  the  debate  Dr.  Ryan,  I 
don’t  know  on  what  ground,  accuses  me  of 
attempting  to  “set  a  limit  to  industrial  evo¬ 
lution,  namely,  the  Socialist  State.”  Oddly 
enough  he  takes  me  to  task  in  another  place 
for  lacking  a  fixed,  immutable,  eternal,  and 
final  standard  of  morality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Socialists  do  not 
consider  any  part 
of  their  program 
as  final  and  valid 
for  all  times. 

When  we  stand 
in  the  midst  of  an 
unobstructed 
plane  w'e  see  the 
objects  in  front  of 
us  only  up  to  the 
line  of  the  horizon. 
The  circle  around  which  the  sky  and  the  land 
seem  to  meet  encloses  ev'eiything  within 
our  view.  It  is  the  limit  of  our  visible  uni¬ 
verse.  But  W’e  walk  ahead  and  the  horizon 
moves  back.  New  v’istas  are  opened  to  our 
eyes.  Our  world  grows  larger  and  ever  larger, 
and  never  can  w’e  actually  reach  the  seeming 
limit  of  our  progress.  And  so  it  is  with  our 
industrial,  social,  ethical,  and  other  ideals. 


To-day  we  can  not  see  beyond 
Socialism,  but  when  the  Socialist 
program  shall  have  been  material¬ 
ized,  mankind  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
ceive  newer  and  larger  ideals. 
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They  represent  the  limit  of  our  present  vis¬ 
ion.  So  long  as  they  exist  they  are  our 
standards  of  perfection.  By  our  approach 
to  them  we  measure  our  progress,  and  when 
they  are  enlarged  our  demands  on  human 
progress  increase  correspondingly.  To-day 
we  can  not  see  beyond  Socialism,  but  when 
the  Socialist  program  shall  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  materialized,  mankind  will  no 
doubt  conceive  newer  and  larger  ideals  and 
strive  for  their  attainment. 


THE  CHURCH  AGAIN 


In  the  first  article  of  this  series  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  our  debate  would  be  held 
down  strictly  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Socialism  and  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  turn  into  an  attack  and  defense 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  “The  Socialists 
do  not  fight  the  Catholic  Church,”  I  ob¬ 
served,  “imless  forced  to  do  so  in  self- 
defense.” 

The  occasion  for  such  self-defense  arose 
when  my  opponent  introduced  the  charge 
of  alleged  Socialist  hostility  to  the  Church. 
I  denied  any  hostility  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  Church  as  a  religious  in¬ 
stitution,  but  admitted  that  the  majority 
of  Socialists  have  little  confidence  in  the 
Church  as  a  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  To  account  for  that  attitude,  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  the  aristocratic  and 
reactionary  character  of  the  Church  as  at 
present  constituted.  My  opjjonent  rules 
out  my  charges  somewhat  peremptorily  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  within  the 
issues.  “I  shall  refrain  from  a  formal  reply,” 
says  he,  “  *  *  *  because  Mr.  Hillquit 

correctly  stated  the  policy  up>on  which  we 
had  agreed  when  he  declar^  in  his  first 
pap)er  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  an 
issue  in  this  debate.” 

True,  I  made  that  statement.  But  I  left 
the  choice  of  weapons  in  our  word-duel 
entirely  to  my  opponent,  and  I  expressly 
warned  him  that  no  matter  into  what  chan¬ 
nels  his  argument  led,  I  should  have  “to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground.”  Dr.  Ryan, 
having  introduced  the  subject  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Church  and  Socialism, 
can  not  with  propriety  close  the  discussion 
on  the  ground  that  the  Church  is  not  in  issue. 
He  has  made  it  an  issue.  The  Church  is  not 
an  issue  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  inherently 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  our  debate,  but 
not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  above  discussion 


or  criticism.  The  Church  is  not  infallible. 

My  opponent  seems  to  take  the  ground 
that  the  Church  is  of  superhuman  origin  and 
that  its  actions  and  policies  are  entirely  un¬ 
influenced  by  existing  social  conditions  and 
struggles.  He  treats  the  attempts  of  Karl 
Kautsky  and  Achille  Loria  to  account  for 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  economic  factors  as  preposterous 
and  gravely  asserts  that  all  such  theories  are 
belied  by  “the  authentic  documents  which 
describe  the  rise  of  Christianity.” 

As  a  matter  of  well-known  fact,  there  ate 
no  authentic  contemporaneous  documents 
bearing  on  the  rise  of  Christianity,  but 
whatever  might  have  been  its  origin  and 
early  history,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
Church  to-day  is  maintained,  fashioned,  and 
directed  by  ordinary  human  agencies,  i.  e., 
by  mortals  capable  of  errors  and  subject  to 
human  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 

The  Church  has  voluntarily  assumed  the 
character  of  a  social  institution.  As  such 
it  is  charged  with  certain  public  functions, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  these  functions  it 
owes  to  the  people  an  account  of  its  steward¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Ryan,  therefore,  does  not  dispose 
of  the  argument  when  he  endeavors  to  spell 
out  from  my  statements  an  admission  of 
antagonism  between  Socialism  and  the 
Church,  and  thanks  me  for  “this  service” 
in  the  name  of  “truth  and  honesty.” 

If  an  active  opposition  between  the 
Church  and  the  Socialist  movement  be 
assumed,  there  still  remains  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  right  and  wrong  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  Before  the  bar  of  the  na¬ 
tions  the  Church  is  as  much  on  trial  as  the 
Socialist  movement,  and  ultimately  both 
will  be  judged  by  their  effect  upon  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress  of  mankind. 

In  throwing  the  glove  to  the  Socialist 
movement  the  Catholic  Church  has  chal¬ 
lenged  an  adversary  of  no  mean  caliber.  So¬ 
cialism  is  an  international  power,  as  is  the 
Catholic  Church  itself.  It  represents  not 
merely  vast  masses  of  people,  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions,  but  also  a  spiritual  and  cultural  factor 
of  revolutionizing  influence.  The  Socialist 
movement  is  remaking  the  mentality  and 
psychology  of  the  working  population  and 
is  giving  to  the  world  new  ethical  standards 
and  social  ideals.  And  it  is  a  growing  power. 

The  “numerous  desertions  from  the  or¬ 
ganized  Socialist  movement”  of  which  Dr. 
Ryan  speaks,  exist  only  in  the  imaginaUon 
of  the  optimistic  opponents  of  Socialism. 
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In  actual  fact  the  history  of  the  movement 
pieseats  one  steady  and  imbroken  march 
of  progress.  Occasional  setbacks  naturally 
occur  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  but  they 
are  always  more  than  compensated  by  sul> 
sequent  gains  or  by  victories  in  other  places. 
From  the  beginnings  of  modem  Socialism  to 
this  day,  not  a  year  has  passed  without 
showing  a  solid  and  substantial  growth  of 
the  movement  as  a  whole. 

If  frcHU  this  record  of  steady  Socialist 


gains  we  turn  to  the  standing  modern  com¬ 
plaint  of  most  ministers  of  the  gospel  about 
the  deserted  pews,  and  observe  their  frantic 
and  unavailing  efforts  to  recaptxire  the 
strayed  flocks,  we  may  here  find  new  and 
wholesome  food  for  r^ection  not  ordy  on 
the  attitude  of  Socialism  toward  the 
Church,  but  also  on  that  of  the  Church  to 
Socialism  and  to  all  vital  social  problems 
and  movements  which  agitate  the  minds  of 
the  men  and  women  of  this  generation. 


DR.  RYAN^S  CONCLUSIONS 


Before  summing  up  the  main  issues 
of  the  debate,  and  stating  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  established,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  gratifying  features  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  are  apparently  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hillquit  and  1  have 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  men  to  differ  as  widely  as  the  poles 
and  yet  carry  on  a  protracted  argument 
vith  fairness  and  without  bitterness,  and 
condude  it  with  both  self-respect  and  mu¬ 
tual  respect  unimpaired. 

Second,  we  have  on  all  substantial  points 
agreed  concerning  the  meaning  and  the 
doctrines  of  Socialism.  Only  those  readers 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  average 
controversy  on  this  subject  can  realize  the 
tionendous  importance  and  advantage  of 
this  agreement.  It  has  enabled  us  to  con¬ 
fine  the  discussion  to  positions  and  princi¬ 
ples,  instead  of  fighting  over  definitions,  and 
to  make  things  correspondingly  satisfactory 
to  the  reader. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  formally  and 
ddiberately  covered^  the  imp)ortant  phases 
of  Socialism.  We  have  considered  it  not 
merely  as  a  scheme  of  politico-economic  re¬ 
construction,  but  as  a  living  movement  and 
as  a  system  of  fundamental  principles.  The 
movement  has  been  exhibited  as  affecting 
many  other  departments  of  life  and  thought 
besides  the  economic  sphere.  The  princi- 
pte  have  been  set  forth  as  embracing  a 
philo6<^hy  of  history,  of  society,  of  life,  of 
the  universe.  Owing  to  this  fundamental 
and  ewnprehensive  discussion,  the  intelli- 
pnt  reader  has  obtained  some  idea  of  the 
larger  adjects  of  Socialism,  and  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  hold  which  it  takes  on 


many  of  its  followers.  It  professes  to  give 
them  a  complete  theory  of  life  and  of  reality. 

In  view  of  this  thoroughgoing  treatment 
of  the  subject,  may  we  not  hope  to  hear  less 
frequently  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  the 
shallow  and  ignorant  assertion  that  Social¬ 
ism  is  merely  an  economic  program? 

THE  SOCIALIST  “INDICTMENT”  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM 

In  his  rebuttal  to  my  charge  that  his  de¬ 
scription  of  existing  evils  was  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated,  my  opponent  merely  asserted  that 
the  reforms  which  I  propos^  were  insuflS- 
cient.  For,  he  contended,  they  would  leave 
the  caputalist  in  possession  of  profits  and 
interest,  which  could  be  abolished  only 
through  Socialism.  In  my  answer  to  the 
rebuttal,  I  pointed  out  that  to  look  to  So¬ 
cialism  as  the  necessary,  feasible,  and  final 
goal  of  industrial  progress,  was  to  rely  not 
on  facts  but  on  faith. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
I  deplore  the  actual  and  removable  evils  of 
our  social  system  quite  as  strongly  as  does 
Mr.  Hillquit.  I  believe  that  two  genera¬ 
tions  hence  men  will  look  back  upon  the 
greed,  materialism,  oppression  of  labor,  and 
hideous  contrasts  between  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty  which  characterize  our  time,  as  essen¬ 
tial  barbarism.  Nor  am  I  enamoured  with 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  capitalist 
type.  The  attitude  toward  their  fellows, 
the  conception  of  their  functions  in  society, 
and  the  general  outlook  on  life  prevailing 
among  many  of  our  rich  men  and  women, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  unlovely  types  of 
human  psychology  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  the  select  classes  of  any  civilization. 

Certain  captains  of  industry  seem  to 
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think  that  because  the  Church  opposes  So¬ 
cialism,  she  has  pronounced  a  benediction 
unqualified  upon  modem  Capitalism,  They 
would  like  to  have  her  fimction  as  the  moral 
policeman  of  plutocracy.  They  forget  that 
the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII.  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  “a  small  number  of  very  rich 
men  have  been  able  to  lay  upon  the  teeming 
masses  of  the  laboring  poor  a  yoke  little 
better  than  slavery  itself”  (Encyclical,  “On 
the  Condition  of  Labor”).  To  represent 
the  Church  as  the  iinquestioning  upholder 
of  Capitalism  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  her 
genius,  teaching,  and  traditions.  One  after 
another,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
denounced  irresponsible  use  of  wealth,  and 
proclaimed  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to 
live  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  terms 
w’hich  have  caused  them  to  be  accused  of 
communism.  Indeed,  as  the  Abbot  Gas- 
quet  has  observed,  the  traditional  basis  of 
property  as  taught  by  the  Church  is  not 
individualism,  but  Christian  collectivism 
(“Christian  Democracy  in  Pre-Reformation 
Times,”  p.  8). 

For  well-nigh  a  thousand  years  the 
Church  withstood  all  the  forces  and  wiles  of 
the  Capitalism  of  those  days  by  her  pro¬ 
hibition  of  interest  on  loans.  During  the 
jjeriod  of  her  greatest  influence,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  industrial  arrangements  that  she 
inspired  and  fostered  were  not  Capitalism 
and  not  the  wage  system,  but  an  order  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers 
virtually  owned  the  land  and  actually 
owned  the  tools  upon  which  and  with  which 
they  labored  (see  Hilaire  Belloc’s  “The 
Serv’ile  State”). 

And  if  her  sway  had  not  been  interrupted 
by  the  social  and  religious  disturbances  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  hardly  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting  that  this 
wide  diffusion  of  productive  property  would 
have  been  indefinitely  extended  and  de- 
velop>ed.  The  present  system,  in  which  the 
few  own  the  bulk  of  the  means  of  production 
while  the  many  possess  little  beyond  their 
labor  power,  would  have  been,  humanly 
speaking,  impossible. 

To  a  Catholic  who  knows  something  of 
economic  history,  and  something  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  Catholic  teaching,  the 
attempt  to  chain  the  Church  to  the  car  of 
a  plutocratic  Capitalism  is  impudent  and 
sickening. 

“We  all  feel — and  those  few  of  us  who 
have  analyzed  the  matter  not  only  feel  but 


know — that  the  capitalist  society  ...  has 
reached  its  term.  It  is  almost  self-evident 
that  it  can  not  continue  in  the  form  which 
now  three  generations  have  known,  and  it 
is  equally  self-evident  that  some  solution 
must  be  foimd  for  the  increasing  instability 
with  which  it  has  poisoned  our  lives” 
(Belloc,  op.  cit.,  p.  77). 

The  solution,  I  confidently  believe,  will 
be  found  along  the  lines  that  I  have  traced 
in  my  second  paper.  Subnormal  conditims 
of  life  and  labor  must  be  abolished;  ex¬ 
cessive  gains  on  privileged  capital  must  be 
made  impossible;  and  ways  must  be  found 
through  which  the  majority  of  the  workeis 
will  gradually  become  owners,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  instruments  of  production. 

THE  SOCIALIST  INDUSTRIAL  STATE 

It  is  clarifying  to  get  from  Mr.  Hillquh 
the  admission  that,  if  ever  the  device  seems 
exf>edient,  the  Socialists  will  not  be  troubled 
by  moral  scruples  against  the  confiscatimi 
of  capital.  In  all  probability,  however, 
this  avowal  will  not  help  the  cause  that  he 
represents. 

Without  restating  the  argriments  for 
capitalist  property  rights,  I  wish  to  protest 
strongly  against  my  opponent’s  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  my  accoimt  of  prescription.  I  said 
nothing  on  this  subject  to  warrant  his  flip¬ 
pant  picture  of  the  three  robbers  who  would 
acquire  valid  titles  of  ownership  by  the 
crude  method  of  mutually  exchanging  thdr 
individual  articles  of  plunder!  I  never  said 
that  ill-gotten  capital  could  become  legiti¬ 
mate  ^^nough  prescription  or  through  p(^ 
session  by  “irmocent  third  parties.”  I  did 
not  use  the  latter  phrase  at  all.  When  I 
spoke  of  “innocent  individuals,”  I  referred 
to  those,  and  those  only,  who  had  already 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  prescnp- 
tion.  This  means,  as  a  rule,  those  who  ^d 
in  good  faith  been  in  possession  of  capital 
for  such  a  long  time  that  the  wronged  orig¬ 
inal  owners  had  disappieared  forever. 

Is  this  title  so  very  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Hillquit’s  denial  that  Socialism  would 
take  in  taxes  all  the  economic  rent  of  mod¬ 
erately  sized  and  small  farms  may  or  may 
not  put  him  in  the  class  of  those  members  of 
the  party  in  America  who,  as  Walling  inti¬ 
mates,  are  ready  to  compromise  everything 
on  this  question  for  the  sake  of  a^^cultur^ 
recruits.  In  any  case,  it  puts  him  in  opp^- 
tion  to  all  the  other  Socialist  authorities, 
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and  to  the  general  and  fundamental  Social¬ 
ist  proposal  to  abolish  rent,  profits,  interest, 
and  “workless”  incomes  generally. 

To  the  fundamental  and  insoluble  objec- 
tKMi  that  Socialism  must  fail  owing  to  its 
inability  to  provide  adequate  substitutes 
for  the  two  most  powerful  springs  of  effort 
and  efl&ciency,  namely,  the  hope  of  reward 
and  the  fear  of  loss,  my  opponent’s  final  an¬ 
swer  is— Colonel  (Joethals.  He  hop>es  that 
Socialism  would  develop  in  “our  industrial 
army  conceptions  of  duty  and  honor”  sup)e- 
rior  to  those  which  actuate  the  officers  of 
our  military  army. 

In  this  superficial  analogy  he  has  ignored 
or  overlooked  at  least  four  salient  points. 

First,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  army 
officers  who  have  had  charge  of  civil  enter¬ 
prises  have  not  shown  the  same  disinter¬ 
estedness  and  efficiency  as  the  man  who 
built  the  Panama  Canal.  Alore  than  one 
of  them  have  served  terms  in  United  States 
prisons  for  dishonesty  and  graft. 

Second,  a  Socialist  regime  would  have 
very  few  Panama  Canals  to  provide  the 
conditions  of  conspicuous  honor  and  fame. 
Most  of  its  directive  tasks  would  be  quite 
commonplace  and  inconspicuous. 

In  the  third  place,  the  “conceptions  of 
duty  and  honor”  possessed  by  military 
chieftains  are  the  result  of  thousands  of 
years  of  training  and  traditions.  Does  my 
opponent  think  that  a  Socialist  regime 
could  afford  to  wait  that  long  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  similar  qualities  in  the  boards 
of  managers,  superintendents,  and  other 
members  of  the  bureaucracy  that  would 
command  its  “industrial  army”?  . 

Finally,  he  seems  to  forget  that  Colonel 
Goethals  organ¬ 
ized  and  managed 
his  canal -build¬ 
ing  operations  on 
a  military,  not  a 
democratic,  basis. 

All  intelligent  op¬ 
ponents  of  Social¬ 
ism  agree  with 
Schaeffle,  in  his 
“Impossibility  of 
Social  Democracy,”  that  a  Socialist  regime 
would  work  if  it  were  carried  on  under  the 
iwindples  of  militarism.  Does  Mr.  Hillquit’s 
^  of  the  phrase  “industrial  army”  mean 
th^  he  has  in  mind  that  kind  of  Socialism? 

His  statement  that  Colonel  Goethals’s 
®lary  is  “less  than  that  of  many  a  success¬ 


ful  commercial  dnmuner,”  is  a  trifle  mis¬ 
leading.  While  engaged  in  the  task  of 
building  the  Canal,  Colonel  Goethals  re¬ 
ceived  $is,ocx5  a  year,  which  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  his  regular  salary  in  the  army, 
and  which  probably  served  to  reinforce  the 
higher  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated. 

The  higher  motives  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  effective  in  the  case  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  workers.  After  many  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  working  force 
on  ordinary  terms,  and  on  liberal  terms,  the 
Canal  Commission  found  itself  compelled 
to  pay  a  scale  of  wages  and  salaries  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  prevailing  in  similar  employments  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  add  other  special 
inducements,  “until  an  established  system 
was  developed  which  contained  perquisites 
and  gratuities  which  in  number  and  value 
far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  bestowed 
upon  a  working  force  elsewhere  on  the  face 
of  the  globe”  (“The  Panama  Gateway,”  by 
Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  p.  263). 

On  the  whole,  my  opponent’s  app>eal  to 
the  example  of  Colonel  Goethals  and  the 
Panama  Canal  is  somewhat  lacking  in  apt¬ 
ness  and  convincingness. 

The  ultimate  fact  of  the  controversy  over 
the  feasibility  of  industrial  Socialism  is  that 
its  adherents  e.xpect  a  mere  socio-industrial 
mechanism  to  create  in  the  human  heart 
sentiments  of  honor,  altruism,  and  public 
recognition  infinitely  greater  than  anything 
that  is  presented  to  us  by  experience.  And 
the  sole  basis  of  their  expectation  is  simple 
and  unreasoning  faith. 

Under  the  head  of  “Individual  Liberty,” 
my  opponent  in¬ 
formed  us  that 
Socialism  would 
not  fix  wages  and 
prices  through  an 
“independent  and 
autocratic  au¬ 
thority.”  I  never 
said  that  it  would. 
“Public  authori¬ 
ties”  and  “legisla¬ 
tive  enactment”  were  the  phrases  that  I 
used,  and  Mr.  Hillquit  apparently  agrees 
wdth  me  in  this;  for  he  employs  the  latter 
phrase  himself  to  describe  the  method  of 
wage-fixing  and  price-fixing. 

Earlier  in  this  same  article  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  saying  that  the  workers  in  each 


Socialists  expect  a  mere  socio-in¬ 
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The  Socialist  carelessly  exagger¬ 
ates  industrial  evils,  generalizes 
sweepingly  from  meager  induc¬ 
tions,  and  easily  brushes  aside  the 
most  formidable  difficulties. 


industry  might,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  regulate  wages  and  prices  in  each  in¬ 
dustry!  Apparently  his  faith  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  faltered  W'hen  he 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  various 
industrial  groups  engaging  in  a  grand  com¬ 
petitive  effort  to  see  which  could  award 
itself  the  highest  wages  and  charge  its 
neighbors  the  highest  prices. 

His  assertion  that  the  general  legislature 
would  regulate 
wages  and  prices 
“with  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of 
the  consvuner  and 
worker,”  is, 
course,  mere  faith 
and  prophecy.  It 
does  not  at  all 
meet  my  criticism 
that  the  citizen 
would  be  deprived  of  that  range  of  choice 
which  he  now  has  both  as  producer  and  as 
consumer;  that  the  wages  which  he  would  re¬ 
ceive,  the  prices  which  he  would  pay,  and  his 
entire  economic  life  would  be  fixed,  regulated, 
and  determined  by  a  single  economic  author¬ 
ity,  the  national  legislature  in  national  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  municipal  legislature  in  those 
industries  managed  by  the  municipality. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIALISM 

The  convinced  Socialist  remains  rather 
indifferent  to  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  feasibility  of  his  economic  pro¬ 
gram.  For  his  belief  in  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  considerations  drawn  from  concrete 
facts  or  experience.  He  relies  upon  a  theory 
of  social  evolution  which  assures  him  that 
the  system  is  inevitable,  and  therefore  that 
it  must  prove  successful.  And  he  calls  this 
process  of  inference  “scientific.”  Let  us 
briefly  recall  the  argument: 

As  Marx  saw  the  matter,  the  forces  of 
economic  evolution  were  surely  bringing 
about  a  narrow'  concentration  of  wealth  and 
capital,  the  elimination  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  ever  deeper  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  wage-earners.  As  things  have 
actually  happened,  wealth  is  more  widely 
diffused,  capital  has  become  concentrated 
only  in  manufactures,  the  middle  classes 
have  increased  faster  than  the  population, 
and  the  wage-earners  are  much  better  off 
than  they  were  when  Marx  uttered  his  dole¬ 
ful  prediction. 


His  forecast  of  a  deadly  class  struggle 
which  was  to  issue  in  Socialism  was  based 
quite  as  much  upon  a  philosophical  theory 
as  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  and  tendencies.  From  Hegd 
he  had  derived  the  theory  that  the  driving 
force  of  all  development  is  antagonism 
and  that  all  progress  takes  place  through 
the  conflict  of  contradictory  elements  and 
their  reconciliation  in  a  higher  synthesis. 

Applying  this  as¬ 
sumption  to  the 
economic  field,  he 
concluded  that 
the  contradictory 
conditions  of 
social  production 
and  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  means 
of  production, 
must  find  their 
solution  and  reconciliation  in  social  pro¬ 
duction  and  collective  ownership. 

Even  those  Socialists  who  are  aware  that 
Marx’s  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
continue  to  use  his  unscientific  method. 
The  gap  in  their  argument  left  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  concrete  fact  they  strive  to  fill  up 
by  a  prophetical  theory.  The  limited  an¬ 
tagonism  of  interests  which  Mr.  Hillquit 
finds  between  capitalists  and  laborers  he 
forthwith  converts  into  a  class  conflict  that 
is  inevitably  eliminating  the  capitalist. 
He  ignores  the  elementary  fact  that  an¬ 
tagonism  of  interests  is  created  in  every 
group  when  two  or  more  men  desire  a  good 
that  is  limited  in  quantity. 

Even  under  Socialism,  the  consumers  of  a 
commodity  would  desire  to  obtain  it  as 
cheaply  as  f>ossible,  while  the  producers 
would  strive  to  sell  it  at  the  price  which 
would  bring  them  the  greatest  measure  of 
remuneration.  What  Mr.  Hillquit  utterly 
fails  to  do,  what  he  is  required  to  do  before 
he  can  claim  to  be  scientific,  is  to  prove 
that  the  difference  of  interests  between 
capital  and  labor  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  not  be  satisfactorily  composed  by 
any  other  method  than  Socialism. 

As  I  have  intimated  above,  the  Socialist’s 
blind  faith  in  the  assumed  processes  of  a 
materialist  evolution  makes  him  relatively 
indifferent  to  exact  analysis,  accurate  in¬ 
ference,  and  the  lessons  of  experience.  He 
carelessly  exaggerates  industrial  evils, 
generalizes  sweepingly  from  meager  induc¬ 
tions,  and  easily  brushes  aside  the  most  ^ 
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formidable  diflSculties.  And  his  faith  is 
strongly  reinforced  by  his  emotional  temper¬ 
ament.  In  the  physical  processes  of  the 
average  Socialist,  the  place  of  reason  seems 
to  be  largely  usurped  by  feeling.  Hence  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  person  whose 
mental  constitution  permits  him  to  accept 
fully  the  Socialist  philosophy  is  ever  con¬ 
verted  from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  con¬ 
siderations  drawn  from  mere  facts. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MORALITY 

The  theory  that  the  moral  law  is  essen¬ 
tially  variable,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  different  moral  codes  adopted  by  vari¬ 
ous  classes  and  ages,  is  obviously  destruc¬ 
tive  of  strictly  moral  convictions,  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  consciousness  of  true 
moral  obligation.  A  code  of  law  that  has 
DO  deeper  basis,  no  higher  sanction,  no 
more  permanent  character  than  the  changing 
notions  of  men,  can  have  no  binding  force 
in  conscience.  If  the  moral  law  be  not  an 
ordinance  of  God,  or  at  least  the  categorical 
imperative  of  authoritative  reason,  how  can 
it  generate  in  any  man  conceptions  of  duty? 
Hence  the  general  principle  of  Socialist 
ethics  makes  for  moral  anarchism.  It 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  no  moral  law 
exists  beyond  one’s  own  will  and  caprice. 

The  doctrine  that  purely  individual  ac¬ 
tions  are  not  governed  by  the  moral  law, 
necessarily  implies,  as  I  have  shown,  that 
the  individual  has  neither  moral  worth  in 
himself  nor  moral  duties  toward  himself; 
that  his  rational  faculties  are  not  intrinsic¬ 
ally  superior  to  his  sense  faculties;  that  a 
man  has  no  more  duties  toward  himself 
than  has  a  pig;  and  that  a  life  of  the  most 
degrading  personal  debauchery  is  quite 
as  reasonable  and  laudable  as  a  life  of 
the  noblest  intellectual  and  moral  activity. 

Mr.  Hillquit’s  only  answer  to  these  state¬ 
ments  was  that  one  might  hold  the  physical 
and  the  intellectual  functions  in  equal  es¬ 
teem  without  valuing  the  abuses  of  the 
former  as  highly  as  the  proper  and  normal 
uses  of  the  latter. 

This  is  mere  question-begging.  By  what 
test  does  he  distinguish  “normal  uses”  from 
“abuses”?  Not  by  a  moral  test,  for  he 
<lemes  that  purely  individual  actions  have 
moral  quality.  Nor  by  the  test  of  general 
masonableness;  for  if  the  physical  and 
rational  faculties  are  equally  valuable, 
equally  important,  and  equally  authorita¬ 


tive,  the  individual  may  reasonably  decide 
for  himself  to  what  extent  he  shall  exercise 
either  of  them.  Since  the  rational  no  more 
than  the  physical  faculties  have  intrinsic 
worth,  a  man  can  be  no  more  reasonably 
criticised  for  neglecting  their  development 
than  for  refusing  to  develop  the  capacities 
of  a  dog  or  a  horse.  Debauching  exercise 
of  the  physical  powers  can  be  reasonably 
called  an  abuse  only  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  intrinsically  inferior  and  morally  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  rational  faculties,  and  are 
instruments  for  the  welfare  of  a  morally 
sacred  personality. 

Hence  it  is  my  opponent  himself  who 
executes  the  “logical  somersault”  on  this 
point;  just  as  he  did  when  he  inferred  that 
because  men  have  made  grave  mistakes  in 
the  application  of  the  unchanging  moral 
law,  no  such  law  exists;  and  when  he  spoke 
of  an  ever-progressing  ethical  ideal,  and  yet 
rejected  the  only  possible  measure  of  prog¬ 
ress — a  j)ermanent  moral  law.  He  forgot 
that  men  make  quite  as  great  mistakes  in 
applying  the  laws  of  medicine,  education, 
jurisprudence,  and  other  practical  sciences; 
and  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  is  not  a 
sufficiently  authoritative  standard  to  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion  that  the  ethical  ideal 
of  to-day  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Vandals. 

MARRIAGE  UNDER  SOCIALISM 

My  opponent  contends  that  sex  partner¬ 
ships  terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party 
(for  they  are  to  last  only  as  long  as  their 
sole  basis,  mutual  love,  endures)  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  monogamous.  I  think  he  is 
wrong,  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  over  defini¬ 
tions.  The  institution  that  he  defends  is 
the  all-important  thing. 

My  contention  that  his  “love-unions” 
would  last  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
average  marriage  of  to-day  drew  from  him 
a  more  or  less  irrelevant  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  alarming  number  of  divorces  in 
the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  great 
majority  of  our  divorces  occur  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  in  which  the 
woman  was  not  obliged  to  marry  for  a 
livelihood,  but  possessed  opportvmities’ of 
“economic  independence”  at  least  equal  to 
the  average  that  would  prevail  under  So¬ 
cialism,  they  evidently  refute  rather  than 
supp>ort  the  view  of  my  opponent  that  mar¬ 
riages  based  upon  love  alone  would  “endure 
in  undimmed  and  lifelong  purity  in  a 
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much  larger  number  of  cases  than  to-day.” 

That  such  a  large  proportion  of  adults 
are  unmarried  is  a  condition  which  I  deplore 
and  condemn  quite  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Hill- 
quit.  However,  neither  this  fact  nor  the 
prevalence  of  illicit  sexual  intercovu'se  has 
any  relevancy  to  the  question  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  “love-unions,”  or  creates  any  prob¬ 
ability  that  conjugal  conditions  would  be 
better  imder  Socialism.  In  so  far  as  these 
evils  are  due  to  economic  causes,  they  can 
be  removed  by  measures  of  social  reform; 
in  so  far  as  they  are  traceable  to  the  lack  of 
moral  and  religious  training  and  convic¬ 
tions — and  this  is  their  principal  cause — 
they  can  not  be  removed  by  any  mere  change 
in  industrial  arrangements.  To  assert  that 
they  will  is  merely  to  utter  prophecy. 

Purely  prophetical  also  is  the  naive  assur¬ 
ance  of  my  opponent  that  all  those  features 
of  industrial  occupations  which  are  physic¬ 
ally  or  morally  harmful  to  women,  will 
somehow  vanish  under  Socialism.  For  the 
most  part  these  detrimental  conditions  are 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  industrial 
ofjerations.  They  are  not  removable  by 
legislation. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  assumptions 
underlying  my  argument  concerning  the 
economic  relations  of  woman,  my  opponent 
is  not  quite  accurate.  I  do  not  assume  that 
“all  women  are  married,”  but  that  the  great 
majority  ought  to  be  married.  I  do  not 
assume  that  “all  married  women  bear  chil¬ 
dren,”  but  that,  with  extremely  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  all  ought  to  bear  children.  I 
do  not  assume  that  “all  married  women 
bear  children,  and  nurse  them  all  the  time,” 
but  that  practically  all  married  women  re¬ 
quire  so  much  time  for  bearing,  nursing,  and 
rearing  their  offspring  that  they  can  not 
earn  a  livelihood  outside  the  home.  In 
proportion  as  any  society  fails  to  conform 
to  these  fundamental  assumptions,  it  is 
morally  injurious  to  woman  herself,  to  the 
family,  and  to  the  race.  Persons  who  hon¬ 
estly  deny  this  statement  are  taking  a  super¬ 
ficial  and  short-sighted  view  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  human  experience.* 

Mr.  Hillquit  refuses  to  say  whether  So¬ 
cialists  would  have  recourse  to  deeds  of 
violence  if  they  found  these  expedient. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  “silence 
gives  consent.”  No  man  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  con- 

*On  page  337,  column  2,  hne  15.  of  the  February  isaue  of 
Btebtbody's,  the  word  “sexual"  is  a  misprint  for  “asexual." 


elude  that  if  the  Socialists  regarded  such 
conduct  as  morally  wrong,  they  would  be 
glad  to  proclaim  the  fact,  and  that,  since 
they  do  not  think  it  morally  WTong,  they 
would  certainly  employ  it  if  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  them  advisable.  La  Monte  un¬ 
doubtedly  states  the  attitude  of  all  other 
Socialists  when  he  intimates  that  they 
“recognize  and  praise  as  moral  all  conduct 
that  tends  to  hasten  the  social  revolutiwi.” 


MORALITY  v8.  SOCIAL  EXPEDIENCY 

My  opponent  seemed  to  think  that  he 
was  scoring  heavily  when  he  dted  my 
statement:  “In  the  matter  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  moral  values  and  genuine  e-oedi- 
ency  are  in  the  long  run  identical.”  .appar¬ 
ently  he  regarded  this  as  equivalent  to 
the  statement  that  whatever  is  socially 
expedient  at  any  given  time  is  morally 
good. 

He  was  mistaken.  My  statement  was 
restricted  to  social  institutions  and  social 
systems.  It  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
range  of  expediency.  It  did  not  include  all 
socially  exp^ent  actions.  While  I  advocate 
certain  social  reforms  as  both  expedient 
and  right,  I  unconditionally  reject  certain 
means  of  attaining  them  which  John  Spargo 
conditionally  approves:  “setting  the  torch 
to  a  few  buildings,  or  summary  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  few  members  of  the  possessing 
class.” 

I  condemn  these  actions  because  I  believe 
that  the  individual  has  certain  indestruc¬ 
tible  rights.  Mr.  Hillquit  and  Mr.  Spargo, 
and  Socialists  generally,  do  not  admit  that 
the  individual  has  any  rights  against  the 
social  organism,  the  State. 

To  put  the  difference  between  us  in  other 
and  more  general  terms:  In  case  of  con¬ 
flict  or  apparent  conflict  between  the  two,  I 
make  morality  the  test  of  social  expediency, 
while  my  opponent  would  make  social 
expediency  the  test  of  morality.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  fundamental  and  far-reaching. 

Owing  to  the  pernicious  character  of  the 
general  principle  and  the  three  particular 
doctrines  of  S^alist  ethics,  its  ideal  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  my  opponent,  namely,  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  welfare  of  the  community  and  of 
all  the  component  individuals,  rests  on  very 
precarious  grounds.  WTien  the  moral  law 
becomes  merely  a  social  convention,  and  is 
emptied  of  the  concept  of  moral  obligation; 
when  the  most  debasing  individual  conduct 
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is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  denota¬ 
tion  OT  condemnation;  when  marital  rela¬ 
tions  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  selfish  and 
temporary  passion;  and  when  the  State 
becomes  the  supreme  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice — the  ethical 
ideal  just  mentioned  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
generally  or  very  deeply  cultivated. 

SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION 

In  his  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  Social¬ 
ist  movement  is  antagonistic  to  religion, 
Mr.  ffillquit  admitted  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  average  Socialist  and  the  Church 
arc  “rather  strained,”  and  that  the  “major¬ 
ity  of  Socialists  find  it  diflBcult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  their  general  philo¬ 
sophic  views  with  the  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tises  of  dogmatic  religious  creeds.”  He  also 
refused  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  Social¬ 
ism  purge  itself  of  its  anti-religious  elements 
by  eliminating  its  teaching  on  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  religion.  In  substance,  then,  he 
conceded  that  Scxnalism  as  a  living  move¬ 
ment  and  system  of  thought  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  and  necessarily  incompatible  with  any 
deMte  religious  creed,  w’hether  Catholi¬ 
cism,  Protestantism,  or  Judaism. 

The  first  part  of  my  opponent’s  sur- 
rebuttal  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary;  the 
second,  irrelevant.  In  my  rebuttal  I  had 
ptmted  out  that  Father  Dewe’s  language 
could  not  be  construed  as  an  acceptance  of 
economic  determinism  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  it  did  not  make  economic  factors 
the  deter¬ 
minant  of  all 
social  changes. 

Instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  this  point 
squarely,  Mr. 

Mquit  ventured 
into  the  field  of 
Cathofic  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  demand- 
td  to  know  why 
the  theory  of  economic  determinism  might 
not  properly  be  Icxiked  upon  by  a  Catholic 
»s  “the  rule  by  which  (God  directs  the 
owTse  of  social  progress.” 

The  obviously  simple  answer  is  that  the 
utholic  holds  that  God  made  the  universe 
Qu^tic,  not  monistic.  The  world  is  not 
en^ly  material.  It  includes  human  souls, 
^  these  are  original  and  independent 
®°®rces  of  energy.  They  influence  social 


changes  and  social  conditions  not  as  instru¬ 
mental  and  secondary  causes  reflecting  the 
energy  of  material  forces,  but  as  primary 
and  original  causes.  Neither  the  Catholic 
nor  any  other  believer  in  the  human  soul 
can  accept  economic  determinism,  which, 
as  expounded  by  all  orthodox  Socialists 
from  Engels  to  Hillquit,  attributes  all  social 
causality  to  economic  and  material  factors 
“in  the  last  instance”  (Engels). 

My  opponent  contend^  that  the  har¬ 
mony  between  religion  and  science  could 
not  be  proved  from  specific  instances  of 
believing  scientists.  I  never  said  that  it 
could.  I  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  be¬ 
tween  science  as  such  and  religion  as  such 
there  can  be  no  antagonism,  since  they  deal 
with  entirely  different  spheres  of  reality; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  great  scientists  were  religious 
believers.  Apparently  Mr.  Hillquit  did  not 
care  to  controvert  the  first  statement.  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  refute  the  second,  he 
shifted  his  ground,  and  declared  that  no 
harmony  is  possible  so  long  as  the  Church 
opposes  science! 

His  original  contention  was  that  science 
and  the  scientists  were  opposed  to  religion. 
At  first  he  asserted  that  the  irreligion  of 
the  average  Socialist  is  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  the  irreligion  of  “the  average  en¬ 
lightened  p)erson  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  methods  of  contemporaneous  thought 
and  who  accepts  the  conclusions  of  modem 
science.”  He  wanted  to  get  the  Socialists 
into  good  company.  In  his  surrebuttal  he 
abandoned  the 
attempt,  leaving 
his  brethren 
naked,  so  far  as 
the  cloak  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  concerned. 

Although  his 
assertion  about 
the  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward 
science  is  irrele¬ 
vant  to  this  debate,  I  can  not  let  it  pass 
without  a  brief  refutation. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  can  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  officially  or  semi-officially  condemned 
a  principle  or  conclusion  of  science  which 
had  already  passed  from  the  sphere  of  hy¬ 
pothesis  to  that  of  established  fact. 

In  the  second  place,  his  representation 
of  the  historical  events  that  he  cites  is 


Neither  the  Catholic  nor  any 
other  believer  in  the  human  soul 
can  accept  economic  determinism, 
which  attributes  all  social  causality 
to  economic  and  material  factors. 
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grossly  misleading.  Copernicus  deferred 
the  publication  of  his  discoveries  from  fear, 
not  of  “theological  persecution,”  but  of  the 
“mathematicians,”  that  is,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  his  time.  That  this  is  the  true 
explanation,  we  know  from  the  letter  in 
which  he  d^icated  the  work  to  Pope  Paul 
III.  Neither  this  pope  nor  any  of  the  nine 
who  followed  him  in  the  course  of  the  next 
seventy-two  years,  interfered  in  the  slight¬ 
est  with  the  discussion  and  spread  of  the 
new  theories. 

Galileo  met  with  opposition  from  the 
authorities  at  Rome  only  when  he  was  no 
longer  content  to  put  forth  the  heliocentric 
theory  as  a  scientific  hypothesis,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  dogmatically  proclaiming  it  as  an 
established  fact  and  interpreting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  accordingly.  In  otW  words,  he  got 
into  trouble  b^use  he  was  too  hasty,  and 
because  he  went  outside  his  province  as  a 
scientist.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  who  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  pro-religious  bias, 
wrote  to  St.  George  Alivart,  November  12, 
1885: 

“I  gave  some  attention  to  the  case  of 
Galileo  when  I  was  in  Italy,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pope  and  the 
College  of  Cardinals  had  rather  the  best 
of  it.” 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  Pope  Pius 
IX.  condemned  the  Darwinian  theory  as  a 
“heretic  aberration.”  In  the  first  place,  he 
never  pronounced  upon  it  officially;  in  the 
second  place,  his  informal  criticism  of  it 
(in  a  letter  to  a  French  physician)  referred 
mainly  to  its  denial  of  the  Creator. 

Original  Darwinism  excluded  God  from 
the  universe,  held  that  the  human  soul  was 
evolved  from  matter,  and  regarded  the  en¬ 
tire  cosmos  as  the  product  of  chance, 
through  natural  selection  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Apparently  Mr.  Hillquit 
assumes  that  this  discredited  system  of 
philosophical  sp>eculation  is  identical  with 
the  scientific  theory  of  evolution.  He  does 
not  seem  to  know  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  materialists  like  Haeckel,  scientists 
of  to-day  reject  many  elements  of  original 
Darwinism. 

The  other  historical  assertions  of  my  ojv 
ponent  are  about  as  acciu^te  as  the  three 
just  criticised.  Indeed,  Socialist  history  is 


no  more  reliable  than  Socialist  economics 
or  Socialist  science.  It  is  antiquated,  inac¬ 
curate,  and  confused.  It  is  based  not  upon 
facts  and  first-hand  authorities,  but  upon 
prejudice  and  popularizers.  Mr.  Hillquit 
has  taken  the  historical  perversions  that  be 
presents  to  us  from  Andrew  D.  White’s 
“Warfare  of  Science  With  Theology.” 
Despite  its  pretentious  character  and  its 
array  of  references  and  foot-notes,  this 
work  is  extremely  misleading.  It  is  funda- 
mentally  unscientific,  because  its  spirit,  as 
perceiv^  on  almost  every  page,  is  not  the 
spirit  of  truth-seeking  but  of  anti-reli^ous 
bias. 

One  or  two  instances  will  give  some  no¬ 
tion  of  its  unreliability.  Dr.  White  inti¬ 
mates  (and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Hillquit)  that  Giordano  Bruno  was  burned 
at  the  stake  because  he  propagated  the 
theories  of  Copernicus;  but  the  records  (rf 
his  trial  show  that  he  was  executed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  pieculiar  theological  opinions. 
He  had  previously  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans.  The 
account  given  by  Dr.  White  of  the  Church’s 
attitude  toward  interest-taking,  and  of  its 
consequences,  wall  seem  little  better  than  a 
caricature  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  authoritative  works  of  economic 
historians,  such  as  Professors  Ashley  and 
Cunningham. 

There  is,  however,  one  unexceptionable 
statement  in  Mr.  Hillquit’s  surrebuttal. 
He  says  that  “there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
hearty  understanding  and  active  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Socialist  movement  and 
the  Catholic  Church  so  long  as  both  remain 
what  they  are.”  How  could  any  man  who 
knows  and  thinks  expect  anything  else? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Socialists  will  not 
reject  those  philosophical,  ethical,  and  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  which  make  their  system 
vastly  more  than  an  economic  theory  and 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic 
Church  sees  quite  clearly  the  presence,  the 
extent,  and  the  pernicious  character  (rf 
these  non-economic  elements  in  the  Social¬ 
ist  system  and  the  Socialist  movement.  As 
the  guardian  of  faith  and  morals,  must 
unceasingly  opp>ose  an  organization  t^t 
propagates  sudi  false  and  destructive 
doctrines. 


THE  END 


THIS  YEAR  ITS 
SHAKESPEARE 

BY  JAMES  SHELLEY  HAMILTON 


"I - p  SHAKESPEARE  were 

T  alive  to-night,”  blurbs  a 

1  restaurateur  in  all  the 

1  theatre  programs,  “he 

wookl— ”  Well,  the  implication  is 
tkt  he  would  be  eating  the  restaurateur’s 
iood  and  drinking  his  drinks  and  listening 
to  his  cabaret.  But  Shakespeare  couldn’t 
possibly  be  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  this 
season.  He  would  be  taxi-cabbing  very  has¬ 
tily  from  theatre  to  theatre,  making  curtain 
speedies  at  first  nights.  Even  Clyde  Fitch, 
in  his  most  excessive  days,  was  never  filling 
so  many  playhouses. 

For  Ae  last  decade  or  two,  theatre  man- 
agers  have  been  saying  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  highbrow.  They  may  think  so  still, 
but  they  have  foimd  several  million  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  who  seem  to  be  high¬ 
brows  and  who  are  eager  to  pay  admission 
to  see  Shakespeare’s  highbrow  plays  — 
which  makes  a  difllerence.  A  handful  of 
actors  and  actresses  who  tried  managing 
•honselves  discovered  this  fact  for  the  man¬ 
ages.  Result:  a  deluge  of  revivals. 

The  truth  is  that  Shakespeare  is  not  a 
bit  of  a  highbrow.  School-teachers  and 
(i®nan  commentators  have  done  their 
worst  to  make  him  seem  one,  but  their  suc- 
IS  summed  up  in  merely  having  scared 
a  great  many  pcopde  away  from  him.  Boys 
giris  read  “The  Merchant  of  Venice” 
aw  “Julius  Caesar”  and  “Hamlet”  in  high- 


school,  after  having  been  solemnly 
warned  that  Shakespeare  is  the 
greatest  man  in  English  literature. 
They  come  to  the  lines: 

“In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage,” 

and  are  pounced  upon  to  explain  who  Dido 
was.  They  come  to  “the  Ides  of  March,” 
and  they  have  to  study  the  Roman  calen¬ 
dar.  They  hold  a  formal  debate  on  whether 
Hamlet  was  mad  or  not.  Then,  their  les¬ 
son,  learned  and  their  examination  safely 
passed,  they  put  Shakespeare  behind  them 
with  quadratic  equations  and  Thingum¬ 
bob’s  law  of  velocity — something  they  have 
endured  for  education’s  sake  and  are  done 
with.  Thereafter  Shakespeare  is  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  respectfully  avoided. 

It  makes  a  surprising  list  when  you 
count  up  the  things  that  have  prevented 
people  from  enjoying  Shake^eare  the  way 
he  w'anted  to  be  enjoyed.  The  school¬ 
teachers  come  first,  with  their  stripping 
away  of  all  his  poetry  and  dressing  him  up 
as  an  educational  duty.  Then  the  superior 
person  who  talks  about  his  p>oetry  only  and 
prefers  to  enjoy  him  at  home  in  the  library. 

That  man — if  he  means  what  he  says — 
ought  to  marry  the  lady  who  prefers  read¬ 
ing  a  description  of  a  sunset  to  looking  out 
the  window  and  seeing  one:  they  could  read 
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in  a  b.ook  how  much  they  love  each  other 
and  be  very  happy.  Reading  Shakespeare 
is  very  fine  when  you  can  not  see  him  on 
the  stage,  but  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays 
to  be  acted,  and  his  indifference  to  setting 
them  down  for  reading  is  one  of  the  chief 
things  to  which  commentators  owe  their 
reason  for  existence. 

Third  in  the  list  come  the  people  who 
put  Shakespeare  on  the  stage.  What 
haven’t  they  done!  Cut  him,  rearranged 
him,  distorted  him,  smothered  him  with 
gorgeous  and  extraneous  scenery,  over-act¬ 
ed  him,  under-acted  him — not  a  thing  have 
they  left  undone  to  make  him  their  idea  of 
what  he  ought  to  have  been  instead  of  what 
he  is. 

After  all — after  three  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  English  drama  hasn’t  ad¬ 
vanced  to  any  extent  that  one  can  boast  of 
— Shakespeare  is  what  he  was  in  his  own 
lifetime:  an  industrious  maker  of  plays,  who 
hs^pened  also  to  be  a  glorious  poet.  Be¬ 
ing  a  poet  did  not  stand  at  all  in  the  way  of 
his  being  a  successful  business  man:  his  job 
was  to  supply  popxilar  plays  for  the  theatre 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  he  did 
it.  Sometimes  he  tinkered  up  an  older  play 
by  somebody  else,  sometimes  he  dramatized 
a  bit  of  history  or  an  old  story  he  had  dug 
up  somewhere;  he  began  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  as  he  grew  older  the  things  he 
learned  about  men  made  the  characters  he 
created  deeper  and  bigger,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing  always  was  to  write  plays  that 
would  take  with  his  audience. 

That  they  turned  out  to  be  plays  that 
are  still  the  greatest  dramas  in  the  English 
language,  was  due  to  his  genius;  but  the 
fact  that  his  plays  are  still  p)opular  is  due  to 
just  one  thing:  that  he  tried  to  please  the 
pHjpular  taste  just  as  deliberately  and  skil¬ 
fully  as  George  M.  Cohan  tries  to  please  it 
to-day. 

The  terrible  truth  is,  that  what  we  call 
great  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  what  we 
call  popular.  Ibsen  is  certainly  the  great¬ 
est  dramatist  the  world  has  produced  in  at 
least  three  hundred  years,  but — in  America 
and  England,  at  any  rate — he  has  never 
been  popular;  the  prevalent  idea  of  him 
still  is  that  he  was  a  gloomy  and  morbid  old 
man  with  whiskers,  who  wrote  plays  in  or¬ 
der  to  preach  dangerous  social  doctrines. 
Milton  is  reverenced  as  the  last  of  the  great 
epic  poets;  but  do  you  know  anybody  who 
ever  read  anything  of  Milton’s  that  he 


wasn’t  forced  to  read  in  school?  Whitman 
is  our  greatest  American  poet,  but  he  is  so 
far  from  being  popular  that  even  a  great 
many  people  who  pride  themselves  on  bow¬ 
ing  the  real  worth  of  big  things  thint 
him  only  as  an  imcouth  person,  who  prob¬ 
ably  chewed  tobacco  and  cert  a  inly  tnew 
nothing  about  meter. 

So  Shakespeare’s  being  a  profitable  the¬ 
atrical  venture  in  this  worst  of  theatrical 
years  has  very  little  to  do  with  his  being  a 
great  poet — he  was  greatest  as  a  poet— or  a 
masterly  delineator  of  character.  It  rests 
fundamentally  on  the  fact  that  “Romeo 
and  JuUet”  or  “Macbeth”  can  be  produced 
as  moving  pictures  and  vie  successfully 
wdth  “The  Road  to  Ruin”  and  “Traffic  in 
Souls.” 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  TEST 

With  this  clear — that  Shakespeare  is  stfll 
a  living  force  on  the  stage  because  some  of 
his  plays  tell  stories  that  are  as  interesting 
to  people  under  the  reign  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  as  they  were  to  people  under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth — the  standard  by  which  to 
judge  the  Shakespearean  productions  that 
have  been  made  this  year  is  very  simple. 
There  is  no  need  of  going  back  to  Kean 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Booth  and  Henry 
Irving,  or  of  getting  the  Variorum  Edition 
from  the  library  and  studying  out  what  a 
number  of  studious  people  have  thought 
worth  recording  about  what  they  thought 
Shakespeare  meant.  The  important  thing 
is,  is  it  Shakespeare? 

The  plays  have  lasted  long  enough  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  squabble  about 
whether  “Hamlet”  is  greater  than  “Othd- 
lo.”  The  point  is,  have  “Hamlet”  and 
“Othello”  been  given  a  fair  chance,  with 
the  scenery  and  the  acting  and  the  parts 
that  haven’t  been  cut  out,  to  show  us  what 
Shakespeare  intended  them  to  show  us? 

For  several  years  Robert  Mantell  has 
been  playing  Shakespeare  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  repertory  of  something  like  a 
dozen  plays.  E.  H.  Sothem  and  Julia  Mar¬ 
lowe,  in  eight  plays,  have  made  themselves 
generally  considered  the  foremost  Shak^ 
spearean  actors  in  America.  The  CobOT 
Players,  as  Ben  Greet  used  to  do,  have  for 
three  or  four  years  been  giving  Shak^ 
spearean  performances  of  what  might  be 
called  a  semi-educational  kind,  usually  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  some  club,  scho<Ji  w 
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college.  This  year  Forbes-Robertson,  in  his 
farewell  tour  of  America,  is  acting  Hamlet, 
Skylock,  and  Othello.  William  Faversham, 
following  his  successful  “Julius  Caesar”  of 
list  season,  is  doing  “Othello”  and  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  with  “Hamlet”  and  “Henry 
V.”  to  come.  Margaret  Anglin  is  beginning 
to  realize  a  life’s  ambition  in  playing 
“Twelfth  Night,”  “As  You  Like  It,”  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  “Antony  and 
Clec^tra.”  John  Drew  opened  this  sea¬ 
son  in  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  James 
L  Hackett  has  been  announced  in  “Othel¬ 
lo,”  and  David  Warfield  in  “The  Merchant 
of  Venice.” 

Incidentally,  the  company  known  as  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Players,  whose  home 
is  the  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford-on- 
.\von,  is  making  its  first  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try  with  F.  R.  Benson  at  its  head.  These 
players  exist  to  play  Shakespeare,  and  their 
repertory  is  a  long  one.  They  have  been 
publicly  and  privately  derided  as  amateurs 
and  provincials — “a  mere  school  for  actors.” 
Perhaps  they  are,  but,  judged  from  the  per- 
ffflrmance  they  give  of  “Richard  the  Third,” 
those  terms  haven’t  the  sting  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  have. 

“Richard  the  Third”  is  a  gory  thing,  in 
which  Shakespeare  epitomized  all  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  the  House  of  York  in  one  man. 
He  raised  the  deuce  with  history,  changing 
a  good-looking,  pleasant  son  of  York  into  a 
deformed,  blood-sucking  monstrosity,  ma¬ 
king  him  fight  the  year  before  he  was  born, 
and  saddling  him  with  crimes  that  were 
really  committed  by  his  father  and  brother. 
He  wrote  it  with  a  double  purpose:  to 
please  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  grandfather 
^  Rivard’s  conqueror,  and  to  teach  the 
timely  lesson  that  “he  who  ruleth  England 
to  hb  own  profit,  destroyeth  both  himself 
and  her.”  The  result  was  a  ramping,  ex¬ 
travagant  Elizabethan  revel  in  gore  and 
poetry,  a  rip-snorting  tragedy  for  people 
who  liked  their  tragedies  to  rush  and  reek. 

And  the  Benson  players  play  it  as  it  was 
written.  They  use  simple  stage-settings,  so 
there  are  no  long  waits  between  scenes. 
They  just  set  the  play  going  and  then  let 
it  sweep  along  by  its  own  force,  so  that 
liter  the  last  breathless  fight  —  the  best 
5t^fight  I  have  ever  seen — you  sit  shiv- 
with  a  most  satisfying  horror,  excited 
by  the  spectacle  of  thrilling  and  bloody  vil- 
“iny  amply  and  strenuously  punished.  If 
you  like  that  kind  of  thing — and  most  peo¬ 


ple  do,  now  and  then — it  is  a  bully  show, 
done  for  all  there  is  in  it  by  quite  compe¬ 
tent  actors. 

Mr.  Benson  himself  gives  a  remarkably 
good  performance  of  Richard,  a  sharp-cut, 
pow'erful  embodiment  of  evil  ambition  that 
sticks  fast  in  the  memory.  The  whole  pro- ' 
duction  makes  one  want  to  see  what  these 
“amateurs”  can  do  with  other  plays.  At 
least  they'  make  Shakespeare  the  principal 
feature  of  a  Shakespeare  play'. 

If  people  would  only  forget  that  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  literary  masterpieces  and  go  to 
his  plays  as  they  go  to  any  other  play — to 
be  entertained,  thrilled,  taken  out  of  them¬ 
selves!  If  they  happen  to  care  for  poetry 
and  the  other  things  that  have  made 
Shakespeare  last  while  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson,  for  instance,  now 
interest  nobody  but  students,  so  much  the 
better — their  enjoyment  is  infinitely  in¬ 
creased.  But  there  is  enough  to  enjoy  with¬ 
out  that. 

Not  all  of  the  plays  are  worth  putting  on 
the  stage  now.  Our  different  point  of  view 
keeps  us  from  emphasizing  some  things  in 
just  the  same  way  that  Shakespeare’s  con¬ 
temporaries  did.  Some  of  the  plots  are  silly 
to  us  now.  But  others  will  never  be  old  or 
ridiculous. 

“ROMEO  AND  JULIET"— THE  PATTERN 
OF  OUR  CIVIL-WAR  ROMANCES 

Take  “Romeo  and  Juliet” — just  a  story 
of  young  love,  built  on  the  frame  that  has 
served  for  all  our  Civil-War  plays.  There 
are  “Secret  Service”  and  “The  Warrens  of 
Virginia” — parents  fighting  bloody  battles, 
yet  a  son  of  the  North  loving  a  daughter  of 
the  South,  and  their  lov'e  bridging  over  all 
the  fire  and  blood,  and  bringing  North  and 
South  together  again.  It  was  the  same 
thing  back  in  Verona,  where  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets  hated  each  other  to  the  kill¬ 
ing  point  until  the  lov'e  of  their  children 
brought  them  to  p)eace  again. 

The  play  doesn’t  call  for  subtle  or  com¬ 
plex  acting.  Romeo  is  simply'  a  love-sick 
boy  who  takes  himself  quite  seriously  and 
never  gets  beyond  the  y'outh-in-love  phase 
in  which  he  and  his  affairs  constitute  the 
center  of  the  universe.  And  Juliet  is  just  a 
girl — suddenly  awakened  to  womanhood, 
and  to  the  big,  quiet  bravery  that  love 
brings  to  women,  but  still  with  the  mind  of 
her  young  years.  The  other  people  in  the 
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play  are  no  less  simple;  even  Mercutio,  with 
his  brave  soul  and  bantering  tongue. 

Sothern  and  Marlowe  do  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  with  all  of  its  poetry  and  passion, 
and  a  fair  illusion  of  its  youth.  Sothern ’s 
Romeo  is  a  terribly  serious  fellow  and  a  bit 
studied,  but  there  is  no  escaping  its  sincer¬ 
ity.  Miss  Marlowe  is  a  lovely  and  lovable 
Juliet,  charmingly  suggesting  girlhood  and 
realizing  beautifully  the  sudden  Latin 
growth  from  child  to  woman. 

William  Faversham,  too,  has  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  with  beautiful 
settings  by  Hugo  Rumbolt.  They  combine 
the  new  “simplicity”  in  scenery — a  use  of 
uncluttered  spaces  and  vivid  coloring  that 
some  people  like  to  call  futuristic — with 
real  Veronese  architecture.  Shakespeare 
himself  never  bothered  much  about  local 
color — he  would  label  his  scenes  Egypt  or 
Italy  or  the  Forest  of  Arden  and  then  fill 
them  all  wdth  unmistakable  Anglo-Saxons, 
so  it  is  not  particularly  important  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  accurate  settings;  if  they  are 
in  the  spirit  of  the  play,  it  is  enough.  But 
Mr.  Faversham’s  picture  of  Verona  is  full 
of  beauty.  He  is  not  so  successful  in  put¬ 
ting  Italy  into  his  acting  of  Romeo.  He 
moves  much  more  easily  in  oratory^  than  in 
poetry,  and  temperamentally  he  is  much 
better  fitted  to  reveal  the  workings  of  the 
mind  than  the  workings  of  passion. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  SHYLOCK 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  hasn’t  much 
in  it  to  take  hold  of  a  modern  audience. 
The  love-story  part  of  it  is  a  slap  at  one’s 
intelligence.  Who  can  look  with  any  seri¬ 
ous  feeling  except  disgust  on  the  sjiectacle 
of  a  woman,  with  brains  enough,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  to  walk  into  court  and  il¬ 
luminate  the  law  to  learned  judges,  having 
to  accept  for  a  husband  the  first  man  w’ho 
happens  to  open  a  leaden  casket  instead  of 
a  gold  or  silver  one?  And  after  all,  poor 
Portia’s  wonderful  hero,  when  he  did  come, 
turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  puny  specimen. 
The  dramatic  elements  in  the  trial  scene 
are  the  only  things  in  the  play  that  still 
have  any  force. 

It  is  usually  acted  because  some  actor 
wants  to  try  his  character  strength  on  Shy- 
lock.  To  people  in  Shakespeare’s  day  Shy- 
lock  was  a  low-comedy  figure,  just  as  any 
burlesque  comedian’s  Jew  is  to  audiences 
of  to-day.  When  Sothern  and  Forbes-Rob- 


ertson  try  to  make  him  a  human  being,  thev 
set  themselves  the  sujjerhuman  task  of  act¬ 
ing  against  Shakespeare’s  lines.  Only  a  half 
success  is  jwssible:  one  can  admire  their 
technique,  but  one  must  be  pretty  well 
blinded  by  charity  to  swallow  their  Sky- 
locks. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  SHREW 

“The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  is  exasper¬ 
ating  if  you  happen  to  object  to  a  man’s 
wife  being  lumped  among  his  mere  belong¬ 
ings  along  with  his  sheep  and  his  ass.  But 
it  is  still  a  human  play,  and  we  can  still  get 
a  rough  sort  of  enjoyment  out  of  it  if  Riv¬ 
erine  is  made  shrewish  enough  to  justify 
the  treatment  she  gets. 

Julia  Marlowe  and  Margaret  .\nglin  are 
both  playing  Katherine  this  year.  Miss 
Marlowe,  by  making  her  a  pettish,  spoiled 
child,  makes  Petruchio  seem  a  brute  and 
the  whole  play  medievally  cruel  —  which 
dulls  the  edge  of  its  fun.  You  can’t  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Katherine  and  get  any  esthetic 
enjoyment  out  of  seeing  her  starved  and 
beaten.  But  Miss  Anglin’s  sharp-tongued 
virago  puts  your  sympathy  at  once  with  Pe¬ 
truchio,  and  you  can  watch  his  high-handed 
method  of  giving  her  her  own  kind  of  medi¬ 
cine  wdth  just  the  tang  of  satisfaction  that 
makes  the  rough-and-tumble  farce  pala¬ 
table. 

At  the  end,  too.  Miss  .Anglin  reveals  a 
happy  glimmer  of  humor  in  Katherine  that 
quite  dispels  the  nauseating  impression  that 
she  has  simply  settled  down  to  a  meek, 
beast-of-burden  kind  of  existence.  You 
can’t  help  feeling  that  Petruchio  and  his 
wife  hit  it  off  quite  cozily  and  humanly  af¬ 
ter  the  final  curtain. 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  among  the  Shake^rc 
plays  that  there  is  not  much  virtue  in  re¬ 
viving.  Even  when  it  is  superlatively  well 
acted,  the  best  you  can  get  out  of  it  is  the 
exhilaration  of  hearing  a  witty  bachelor 
and  a  witty  spinster  call  each  other  names. 
They  do  it  delightfully’,  but  the  delight  is 
hardly  enough  to  make  up  for  the  ridiculous 
plot  on  to  which  they  are  tagged. 

Sothern  and  Marlowe  probably  put  it  in 
their  repertory’  because  Benedick  and  Bea¬ 
trice  are  such  bully  characters.  They  seem 
to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  acting  them,  and 
they  do  it  in  a  fine  spirit  of  comedy.  But 
why  do  it  at  all? 
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“As  You  Like  It” — well,  the  stor\'  of  it 
is  pretty  flimsy,  but  there  is  such  joyous 
poetrv-^  and  outdoors  in  it!  It  isn’t  at  all  a 
play  for  people  who  do  not  care  for  poetry. 
Practical  comipon  sense  can  not  believe  for 
a  minute  that  a  comely  young  woman,  just 
by  putting  on  doublet  and  hose,  could  pass 
herself  off  as  a  man  to  the  man  who  was  in 
love  with  her — which  is  only  one  of  the  in¬ 
credible  things  that  happen  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  charm 
to  it,  a  free  and  sunny  atmosphere,  that 
even  melancholy  Jaques,  with  his  hollow- 
platitudes  on  the  uselessness  of  living,  can 
not  darken.  And  one  must  be  a  stick  of 
wood  not  to  love  Rosalind. 

“Twelfth  Night”  goes  with  “As  You  Like 
It.”  It  is  mellow'er,  and  funnier,  and 
touches  sometimes  more  deeply,  but  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  happy,  romantic  comedy. 

Miss  Anglin,  and  Sothern  and  Marlowe 
are  doing  both  of  these  plays.  The  Anglin 
performances  are  the  better.  Sothern  and 
Marlowe  hurt  so  many  of  their  plays  by 
letting  Miss  Marlowe  be  the  only  woman 
in  their  company  who  can  act.  A  good 
Celia  can  not  do  a  bit  of  harm  to  a  good 
Rosalind,  and  scene  after  scene  of  “Twelfth 
Night”  may  be  spoiled  by  poor  Olivias  and 
Marias.  Miss  Anglin  is  sensible  enough  to 
put  even  minor  characters  into  capable 
hands. 

Miss  Marlow-e  is  a  rather  hoydenish  Rosa¬ 
lind,  lots  of  fun,  and  more  of  a  flirt  than 
Rosalind  ought  to  be.  Miss  Anglin  is  just 
as  much  fun,  but  plays  with  a  richer  wom¬ 
anliness  that  gives  a  stronger  and  tenderer 
note  to  her  performance.  Sothern  acts 
Jaques  in  a  heavy  style  that  emphasizes 
all  his  most  boresome  qualities.  Fuller  Mel- 
lish,  in  the  Anglin  company,  does  the  same 
part  w’ith  a  touch  of  whimsicality  that 
makes  one  almost  forget  what  a  fatuous 
misanthrope  Jaques  really  is. 

But  Miss  Marlowe  in  “Twelfth  Night” 
is  exquisite.  She  blends  humor  and  tender¬ 
ness  in  a  glow  of  poetry  that  makes  her 
Viola  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  does. 
.\nd  Sothern’s  Malvolio  is  the  funniest  thing 
he  does — a  figure  of  p)ompous  conceit  that 
stalks  safely  between  burlesque  at  one  e.\- 
treme  and  over-tragicness  at  the  other. 

But’  the  Shakespeare  tragedies  are  the 
really  popular  plays.  In  them,  along  with 
the  bigger  figures  and  the  bigger  passions, 
he  puts  stories  that  have  a  bigger  interest 
simply  as  stories.  A  wild  Thibetan  might 


see  a  performance  of  “Hamlet”  or  “Othello” 
and  not  get  a  glimmer  of  the  poetry  and 
human  majesty  that  Shakespeare  put  into 
them,  but  he  would  know  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  and  it  would  hold  him. 

THE  BIG  HITS 

“Julius  Caesar”  w-as  the  first  of  these 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  after  he  had  really 
grown  up.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  man 
with  good  intentions  and  bad  judgment, 
and  contains  the  still  pertinent  lesson  that 
something  besides  an  upright  character  is 
necessary  for  effectiveness  in  politics.  Bru¬ 
tus,  like  men  in  our  own  republic,  felt  very 
strongly  that  one  man  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  too  much  p)ower  over  his  fd- 
low  creatures.  He  let  himself  be  persuaded 
that  the  best  way  to  kill  a  man’s  pow«  k 
to  kill  the  man,  and  he  spent  the  rest  (rf 
his  life  finding  out  what  a  foolish  mktake 
he  made.  It  is  a  thrilling  play,  full  of  fight 
and  eloquence  and  action,  with  a  ridiculous 
caricature  of  Ccesar,  a  viv-id  sketch  of  Mari 
Antony,  and  a  wondrously  mo\-ing  por¬ 
trayal  of  well-meant  nobility  gone  wrong, 
and  finally  reaching  new  heights  of  nobility 
through  recognizing  the  wrong. 

It  is  a  play  worth  any  number  of  revivals, 
because  it  is  such  a  rattling  good  show. 

And  “Hamlet” — a  thriller  as  a  mo\ie  or 
as  acted  by  Forbes-Robertson!  No  amount 
of  {X)or  acting  can  kill  it.  But  it  takes  the 
art  of  the  greatest  acting  to  bring  out  all 
there  is  in  it.  For  years  we  have  had  Soth- 
ern  in  it — a  heavy,  gloomy  Hamlet,  rather 
conscious  of  the  great  figure  he  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  but  abounding  in  melodra¬ 
matic  power.  This  year  we  have  Forbesi^; 
Robertson  —  a  revelation  of  Hamlet's  hit- 
manness.  Sothern’s  Hamlet  would  be  pretty 
depressing  to  live  with;  in  order  to  stand 
him  we  should  need  always  to  keep  remind¬ 
ing  ourselves  that  he  was  the  chief  person 
in  a  very’  interesting  story.  But  Forbes- 
Robertson’s  Hamlet  would  be  a  delightful 
companion — most  delightful  of  all  when  he 
was  trying  to  escape  from  his  dark  purswt 
of  revenge. 

.\fter  all  these  years  there  is  no  need  of 
trv’ing  to  anah’ze  the  greatness  of  this  piece 
of  acting.  Thie  most  wonderful  thing 
it  is  the  way  it  lights  up  the  perplexed 
y’outh  of  the  Danish  prince  who  ought  to 
be  still  in  college  instead  of  setting  things 
to  rights  in  the  court  of  Denmark. 
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R.  D.  MCLEAN — OTHELLO  IN  WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM'S  COMPANY. 


Sothern  and  Forbes-Robertson  are  Ixith 
guilty  of  shabbily  inadequate  productions 
of  this  play.  Miss  Marlowe’s  Ophelia  is 
moving,  and  Gertrude  Elliott’s  mildly  pa¬ 
thetic — but  the  rest  of  the  parts  are  very 
poorly  done. 

“Macbeth” — that  tragedy  of  the  poet 
who  was  led  by  fortune-tellers  into  affairs 
of  state — was  in  the  Sothern-Marlowe  reper¬ 
tory  more  than  any  other  of  the  Shake¬ 
speare  plays  given  this  year.  It  needs  poet¬ 
ical  treatment  of  a  rare  kind.  Without  that, 
the  witch  scenes,  with  their  labored  chant¬ 
ing  to  labored  .Arthur  Sullivan  accompani¬ 


ments,  ruin  a  story  they  ought  to  help. 
Even  Miss  Marlowe’s  strong  and  human 
Lady  Macbeth  could  hardly  be  e.xpected  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  rest  of  the  jierform- 
ance. 

VV’e  hav'e  had  two  protluctions  of  “Othel¬ 
lo”  this  year — Favcrsham  and  Forbes-Rob¬ 
ertson.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  sympatl^ 
very  deeply  with  the  old  Greek  tragedie, 
because  the  heroes  were  such  helpless  mc- 
tims  of  Fate;  but  it  is  harder  still  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  tragedy  of  Othello, 
it  was  all  due  to  an  ine.xplicably 
mere  man.  There  is  no  reason  why  Othdlo 


Ph9to§rn^  bff  Bhitt 

IN  CONTRAST  WITH  FORBES-ROBERTSON,  FAVERSHAM  PLAYS  /AGO, 
MAKING  HIM  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTER  IN  THE  PLAY’. 


should  have  killed  Desdemona,  except  that 
la^o  managed  it  so  that  he  did.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  logo  should  have  so  man¬ 
ned  except  that  he  was  a  bad  one — which 
is  no  reason  at  all.  .Accepting  Fago — with¬ 
out  understanding  him,  of  course — “Othel¬ 
lo”  from  the  third  act  on  is  an  interesting 
if  unnecessary  tragedy. 

Forbes-Robertson’s  production  of  it  is 
wtremely  shabby  in  everything  but  his 
^  acting.  And  that  went  for  nothing 
because  he  so  obviously  could  not  have 


been  gulled  by  such  an  logo  as  he  had. 

Faversham  quite  rightly  makes  logo  the 
predominating  person  in  the  play,  but 
doesn’t  make  him  any  more  humanly  un¬ 
derstandable  than  he  made  “The  Faun”  a 
few  years  back.  Perhaps  such  a  thing  is 
impossible;  but  at  least,  in  his  gay,  debo¬ 
nair  way,  he  makes  the  working  out  of  his 
malevolent  schemes  plausible;  and,  though 
the  working  out  is  more  like  a  problem  in 
chess  than  a  study  in  human  passions,  it  has 
its  fascination. 


YOUR  MONEY  AT  WORK 

0A  S  T  year,  while  Greece  and  know  it  was  invented.  Banks  became  great 
Bulgaria  were  fighting  over  the  reservoirs  of  capital,  accessible  to  borrow- 
spoUs  they  had  jointly  won  from  ers  who  could  imagine  railways. 

Turkey,  the  specter  of  Em-ope-  Later  came  institutions  aiming  solely  to 
wide  war  escaped  from  the  desk  drawers  of  accumulate  savings  into  great  funds,  and 
the  newspaper  correspondents,  and  went  more  and  more  the  work  of  effecting  ei- 
stalking  about  in  a  manner  to  create  dis-  changes  by  means  of  credit  was  left  to  the 
may  and  panic.  Even  bankers  began  to  commercial  banks, 
hoard  gold,  because  in  time  of  war  credit  Later  still  appeared  the  life-insurance 
is  nothing  and  gold  is  everything;  and  at  companies,  whi^  have  enormously  stimu- 
the  same  time  all  the  Powers  began  to  raise  lated  saving  by  taking  upon  themselves 
war  funds.  the  death-risk. 

One  of  the  second  rank,  unable  to  procure  The  life-insurance  companies  have  come  to 
funds  in  Europ>e,  applied  for  a  loan  to  a  large  be  the  largest  existing  machines  for  gathering 
American  life-insurance  company.  The  se-  the  savings  of  the  thousands  into  a  few  big 
curity  was  ample.  The  rate  of  interest  was  streams,  w'hich,  as  you  trace  them  upward, 
attractive.  Purely  on  merits  it  was  very  are  lesser  streams,  then  tiny  creeks,  and 
good  business.  But  was  that  projjer  em-  then  the  springs  of  self-denial.  The  five 
^oyment  for  the  savings  of  huni-eds  of  largest  companies  in  the  East  have  upward 
thousands  of  peaceable  Americans?  The  of  four  million  policy-holders,  and  the  ag- 
managers  of  the  life-insurance  company  gregate  of  their  invested  funds  is  two  and  a 
debated  it,  answered  themselves  in  the  quarter  billions  of  dollars  invested  as  fol- 
negative,  and  the  loan  was  refused.  lows:  in  real  estate  owned,  5  p)er  cent.;  in 

The  importance  of  the  incident  is  that  it  mortgages,  30  por  cent.;  and  in  bonds  and 
helps  one  to  realize  the  tremendous  power  stocks,  65  per  cent.  The  amount  invested 
of  poople’s  savings,  for  good  and  evO,  in  mortgages  is  mainly  upon  improved  city 
morally  and  economically.  real  estate;  a  lot  of  it  is  in  sky-scrapjers. 

Bagehot,  the  English  economist,  wrote  Accompanying  this  article  are  two  pic- 
that  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  it  would  have  .  tures — one  showing  the  excavation  now 
been  futile  for  anybody  to  imagine  railways,  making  on  the  block  bounded  by  Broad- 
because  the  money  could  not  have  b^n  way,  Nassau,  Pine,  and  Cedar  streets,  m 
found  to  build  them.  It  existed,  but  it  could  the  Wall  Street  district,  for  the  new  ^uita- 
not  be  collected.  People  hoarded  it;  they  ble  Life  Building;  the  other  showing  the 
would  not  trust  others  to  keep  it  for  them  architects’  idea  of  what  the  new  buildup 
and  use  it  at  interest.  Then  banking  as  we  will  be  like  when  it  is  finished.  The  site  is 
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that  of  the  old  Equitable  Life  Building,  in 
which  E.  H.  Harriman  had  his  offices.  It 
burned  down  one  morning  between  day¬ 
light  and  twelve  o’clock.  The  financial 
loss  was  of  no  moment  because  the  building 
itself  had  outlived  its  paying  economic  life. 
The  ground  alone  was  valued  at  $i  2,500,000. 
The  Equitable  Life  Company  did  not  want 
to  invest  its  money  in  a  sky-scraper,  but 
only  by  that  form  of  construction  could  the 
ground  be  made  to  earn  interest  on  its 
\-alue.  A  syndicate  of  private  capitalists 
was  formed  to  build  it.  The  Equitable  will 
not  own  it.  It  will  only  put  in  $20,000,000 
on  mortgage;  the  syndicate  will  put  in 
tio,ooo,ooo;  and  the  improvement  when 
completed,  ground  and  all,  will  represent  an 
investment  of  $30,- 
000,000,  of  which 
two-thirds  will  be 
policy-holders’ 
money,  secured  by 
mortgage. 

The  same  money 
would  have  built 
two  battle-ships  or 
have  supported  an 
army  in  the  field 
for  sixty  days. 

The  managers  of 
the  great  life-insur¬ 
ance  companies 
now  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  wider  econom¬ 
ic  distribution  of 
their  funds.  They 
think  it  would  be 
all  around  better  to 
return  more  of  the 
savings  of  the 
people  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing 
the  money  to  circu¬ 
late  in  huge  eddies, 
as,  for  example,  in 
New  York  real- 
*state  improve- 
inent.  When  they 
invest  money  in 
failway  bonds  it 
performs  a  work  of 
universal  benefit, 
and  that,  of  course, 

^  continue;  but 
c'^en  a  rnore  direct 
restoration  of  sa¬ 


vings  to  the  communities  whence  they  are 
drawn  is  beginning  to  be  considered.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  thought  good  prac¬ 
tise  to  invest  life-insurance  funds  more  free¬ 
ly  in  municipal  bonds,  and  in  water  and 
sewer  and  lighting  bonds,  especially  as  such 
improvements  tend  to  promote  health. 

Now  a  new  idea  appears.  That  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  life-insurance  funds  in  the  form  of 
small  building  loans,  all  over  the  country, 
with  the  insurance  feature  added.  Money 
is  advanced  to  buy  or  build  homes;  the  bor¬ 
rower  repays  in  regular  monthly  instalments, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  death  before  the  loan 
is  paid  off,  the  home  is  delivered  clear  and 
free  to  his  family,  just  as  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
surance  policy  is  paid  when  the  insured  dies. 


THE  SITE  OF  THE  OLD  EQUITABLE  LIFE  BUILDING — AND  OF  THE 
NEW,  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  THE  LARGEST  SKYSCRAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  NEW  BANKING 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  National 
banks  of  the  United  States  among  them  had 
cash  on  hand  (in  round  figures)  of  only 
. $890,000,000. 

Their  aggregate  deposits  (in  round  fig¬ 
ures)  were . $8,300,000,000. 

That  is  to  say,  the  depositors  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  demand  from  the  banks  nine  times 
more  money  than  the  banks  had  to  pay  out. 
This  expresses  the  lending  power  of  a  dollar. 

In  commercial  banking,  loans  count  as 
deposits.  When  a  business  man  borrows 
$10,000  at  his  bank  he  gives  security  for 
it,  and  the  bank  credits  his  account  with 
a  deposit  of  $10,000.  He  is  not  expected 
to  draw  currency  out.  Instead  he  goes 
back  to  his  office  and  writes  checks  against 
the  credit  that  has  been  loaned  him  in  the 
form  of  a  bank  deposit.  Those  who  receive 
his  checks  could  draw  out  the  currency,  but 
as  a  rule  they  don’t;  they  merely  deposit 
the  checks  in  another  bank. 

Thus  are  payments  effected  by  checks 
drawn  against  bank  credits,  in  lie.  of 
money.  That  is  what  makes  banking  pos¬ 
sible.  Over  90  f)er  cent,  of  the  country’s 
business  is  transacted  on  credit. 

Under  the  old  National  Banking  Act,  a 
country  bank  was  required  to  keep  a  cash 
reserve  against  deposits  of  only  15  per  cent., 
of  which  cash  reserve  it  could  deposit  three- 
fifths  with  a  city  bank;  the  city  bank  was 
required  to  keep  a  reserv’e  of  25  per  cent., 
of  which  it  could  deposit  one-half  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  York  (the  Central 
Reserve  Cities),  where  the  reserve  require¬ 
ment  also  was  25  per  cent.,  and  where  the 
money  stopped. 

Now,  starting  with  $1,000  cash,  a  country 
banker  could  lend  $6,666,  provided  people 
only  checked  against  their  credit  and  drew 
no  money  out.  His  $1,000  was  15  per  cent, 
cash  reserve  against  loans  of  $6,666  written 
down  as  deposits  to  the  credit  of  borrowers. 
But  of  this  $1,000  cash  he  could  send  three- 
fifths,  or  $600,  to  a  city  bank;  the  city  bank 
could  make  loans  of  $2,400  against  that 
$600  of  cash,  and  when  it  had  done  so  it 
could  send  half  the  cash,  or  $300,  to  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Reserx'e  City  bank;  and  that  bank,  on 
receiving  it,  could  make  loans  of  $1,200 
against  it. 

There  you  have  loans,  written  on  the 
books  as  dep>osits  to  the  credit  of  borrow¬ 
ers,  aggregating  $10,266,  and  all  the  cash 


money  there  is  behind  them  is  the  $i  000 
with  which  we  started.  That  would  be 
lending  a  dollar  more  than  ten  times.  It 
is  an  extreme  example.  In  practise  it  was 
seldom  more  than  nine  times.  When  the 
limit  has  been  reached,  as  it  was,  say,  in 
1907,  and  pjeople  begin  to  want  real  money, 
the  banks  can  not  pay  any  money  out 
until  first  they  have  called  in  a  lot  of  loans 
and  the  result  is  a  money  panic. 

Under  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
which  the  National  Banks  have  accepted, 
though  they  made  believe  to  disapprove 
of  it  strongly,  that  is  not  so  likely  to  happen 
again — at  least,  not  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  pyramiding  of  cash  reserves,  from  the 
country  bank  to  the  city  bank  and  from  the 
city  bank  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  New 
York,  will  stop.  Instead,  there  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  eight  or  twelve  reserve  regions; 
in  each  region  will  be  a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  owned  by  the  National  Banks  in  that 
region  and  managed  jointly  by  them  and 
the  Government.  The  Government  will 
act  through  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
Washington. 

The  cash  reserve  requirements  are 
changed.  Where  a  country  bank  was  r^ 
quir^  to  keep  15  p)er  cent,  before,  it  \»t11 
keep  only  i2j^;  where  a  city  bank  was  r^ 
quired  to  keep  25,  it  will  keep  only  15;  and 
where  the  banks  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
New  York  w’ere  required  to  keep  25  per 
cent.,  they  will  keep  18. 

By  reducing  the  amount  of  cash  required 
to  be  held  against  deposits,  the  lending  power 
of  a  dollar  is  increased;  but  hereafter  any 
National  Bank,  instead  of  sending  a  portion 
of  its  cash  reserves  through  the  funnel  to 
the  three  Central  Reserve  Cities,  will  be 
required  to  dep>osit  them  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  its  regions. 

Now  supp)ose  that  the  banks  again  are  all 
“loaned  up,”  as  they  were  in  1907— that  a 
city  National  Bank,  keeping  15  per  cent, 
reserve,  has  loaned  $6,666  against  each 
$1,000  of  cash  in  its  possession,  and  four  or 
five  business  men  apply  urgently  for  money 
that  they  must  have  in  order  to  carry 
through  their  legitimate  commercial  under¬ 
takings.  It  may  be  that  they  have  pay-rolls 
to  meet.  The  amount  they  need,  ayt  k 
$25,000.  The  bank,  instead  of  having  to 
say,  as  before,  that  it  can  give  them 
neither  credit  nor  money,  selects  from 
among  its  assets  $25,000  worth  of  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  merchants’  notes,  all 
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maturing  in  ninety  j" 
days,  and  takes 
them  to  the  nearest 
Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  together  with 
$10,000  of  cash  out 
edits  cash  reserve,  as 
it  is  allowed  to  do. 

The  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  Bank  accepts 
the  “commercial  pa¬ 
per,”  deposits  the 
$10,000  cash  to  the 
credit  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  is¬ 
sues  $25,000  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Reser\’e  Notes, 
which  the  National 
Bank  hands  over  to 
the  business  men 
who  need  it. 

Only  the  Federal 
Reserv  e  Bank  can  is¬ 
sue  Federal  Reserve 
Notes.  They  are  the 
new  money  provided 
for.  They  must  be 
secured  100  per  cent, 
by  commercial  pa¬ 
per  and  40  per  cent, 
by'gold  money. 

That  is  why  the 
National  Bank,  in 
addition  to  the  $25,- 
000  of  commercial 
paper,  had  to  take 
$10,000  of  money  the  new  eqvitab 

out  of  its  cash  re-  pect  it  to  loob 

ser\’e.  It  could  not - - - 

.  ,  Cvpprifktmzkptht  MfMitab:*  n 

Itself  lend  any  more 

credit  against  that  cash,  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  may.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Notes  are  obligations 
(rf  the  United  States,  redeemable  in  gold 
on  demand. 

Thus,  the  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  is  to  multiply  the  lending  power  of 
Rold  money.  It  issues  $2.50  in  Federal 
Reserve  Notes  for  each  Si  gold  money 
deposited  with  it  by  a  National  Bank.  It 
charges  the  National  Bank  interest  for  the 
notes,  and  the  National  Bank  charges  its 
borrowers  interest. 

Money  is  not  going  to  be  any  cheaper 
than  before;  it  is  going  to  be  more  elastic. 
Anybody  who  thinks  the  way  of  the  borrow- 
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THE  NEW  EQUITABLE  LIFE  BUILDING  AS  THE  ARCHITECTS  EX¬ 
PECT  IT  TO  LOOK  —  $20,000,000  OF  POLICY-HOLDERS’  MONEY. 

Cvppri^kt  1013  ^  fW  Mfttifab:*  BkiUing 

,  but  the  Federal  er  with  doubtful  security  to  offer  is  going 

it  is  what  it  is  for.  to  be  made  easier  will  be  disappointed.  All 

;es  are  obligations  the  new  credit  possible  to  be  created  will 

ideemable  in  gold  still  be  loaned  through  bankers. 

[The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  discuss 
le  Federal  Reserve  those  subjects  in  which  the  readers  of  Every- 

lending  power  of  body’s  M.\g.\zixe  show  themselves  by  their 

$2.50  in  Federal  letters  to  be  interested.  Their  interest  in  the 

Si  gold  money  larger  aspects  of  finance  and  economics  is 

ational  Bank.  It  very  welcome.  Inquiries  about  particular  in- 

ik  interest  for  the  vestments  must  be  answered  by  letter,  for  the 

Bank  charges  its  reasons,  first,  that  there  isn't  space  to  do  it  in 

the  pages  of  Everybody's  Money,  and,  second, 
0  be  any’  cheaper  that  the  answers  as  a  rule  are  not  of  general 
o  be  more  elastic,  interest.  The  investor's  concrete  problems  are 
vay  of  the  borrow-  always  personal. — J.  P.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  R.  M.  CROSBY 


H  I  HE  Edgartons  did  not 

I  start  for  Melbourne  the 
following  day!  Nor  the 
next — nor  the  next — nor 
even  the  next! 

. .  In  a  head -bandage 

— lid -  much  more  scientific 

than  a  blue-ribboned  petticoat,  but  infi¬ 
nitely  less  decorative,  little  Eve  Edgarton 
lay  imprisoned  among  her  hotel  pillows. 

Twice  a  day,  and  oftener  if  he  could  jus¬ 
tify  it,  the  Village  Doctor  came  to  investi¬ 
gate  pulse  and  temperature.  Never  before 
in  all  his  humdrum  winter  experience  or 
occasional  summer-tourist  vagary  had  he 
ever  met  any  people  who  prated  of  camels 
instead  of  motor-cars,  or  deprecated  the 
dust  of  Abyssinia  on  their  Piccadilly  shoes, 
or  sighed  indiscriminately  fpr  the  snow- 
tinted  breezes  of  the  Klondike  and  Ceylon. 
Never,  either,  in  all  his  full  round  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  the  Village  Doctor  had  a 
surgical  patient  so  serenely  complacent  as 
little  Eve  Edgarton,  or  any  anxious  relative 
so  madly  restive  as  little  Eve  Edgarton’s 
father. 


For  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  of  course, 
Mr.  Edgarton  was  much  too  worried  over 
the  accident  to  his  daughter  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  accident  to  his  railway  and 
steamship  tickets.  For  the  second  twenty- 
four  hours  he  was  very  naturally  so  mud 
concerned  with  the  readjustment  of  his 
railway  and  steamship  tickets  that  he  never 
concerned  himself  at  all  with  the  accident  to 
his  plans.  But  by  the  end  of  the  third 
twenty-four  hours,  with  his  first  two  wor¬ 
ries  reasonably  eliminated,  it  was  the  acd- 
dent  to  his  plans  that  smote  upon  him  with 
the  fiercest  poignancy.  Let  a  man’s  clothes 
vacillate  as  they  will  betw'een  his  trunk 
and  his  bureau — once  that  man’s  spirit  is 
packed  for  a  journey  nothing  but  journey’s 
end  can  ever  unpack  it  again! 

With  his  own  heart  tuned  already  to  the 
heart-throb  of  an  engine,  his  pale  eyes  fo¬ 
cused  squintingly  toward  expected  novel¬ 
ties,  his  thin  nostrils  half  a-sniff  with  the 
first  salty  scent  of  the  Far-Away,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
garton,  whatever  his  intentions,  was  not 
the  most  ideal  of  sick-room  companions. 
Too  conscientious  to  leave  his  daughter,  too 


Little  Eve  Edgarton 


unhappy  to  stay  with  her,  he  spent  the 
larger  part  of  his  days  and  nights  pacing  up 
and  down  like  a  caged  beast  between  the 
two  bedrooms. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifth  day,  however,  that 
his  impatience  actually  burst  the  bounds  he 
had  set  for  it.  Somewhere  between  his 
maple  bureau  and  Eve’s  mahogany  bed  the 
actual  explosion  took  place,  and  in  that  ex¬ 
plosion  every  single  infinitesimal  wrinkle  of 
brow,  cheek,  chin,  nose  was  called  into 
play  as  if  here  at  last  was  a  man  who  in¬ 
tended  once  and  for  all  time  to  wring  his 
face  perfectly  dry  of  all  human  expression. 

“Eve!”  hissed  her  father.  “I  hate  this 
place!  I  loathe  this  place!  I  abominate  it! 


I  despise  it!  The  flora  is — execrable!  The 
fauna?  Nil!  And  as  to  the  coffee — the 
breakfast  coffee?  Oh,  ye  gods!  Eve,  if 
weWe  delayed  here  another  week — I  shall — 
die!  Die,  mind  you,  at  sixty-two!  With  my 
life-work  just  begun!  Eve!  I  hate  this  place! 
I  abominate  it!  I  de - ” 

“Really?”  mused  little  Eve  Edgarton 
from  her  white  pillows.  “Why — I  think — 
it’s  lovely.” 

“Eh?”  jerked  her  father.  “What?  E-h?” 

“It’s  so — social,”  said  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton. 

“Social?”  choked  her  father. 

As  bereft  of  expression  as  if  robbed  of 
both  inner  and  outer  vision,  little  Eve 
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don’t  care  much  for  your  old  father,  do  you?”  he  asked  trenchantly. 
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Eklgarton  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  “Why — 
two  of  the  hotel  ladies  have — almost  bi^n 
to  see  me,”  she  confided  listlessly.  “And 
the  cham^rmaid  brought  me  the  picture 
of  her  beau.  And  the  hotel  proprietor  lent 
me  a  story-book.  And  Mr. - ” 

^'Social?”  snapp>ed  her  father. 

“Oh,  of  course — if  you  got  killed  in  a  fire 
or  anything,  saving  people’s  lives,  you’d 
sort  of  expect  them  to — send  you  candy — 
or  make  you  some  sort  of  a  memorial,”  con¬ 
ceded  little  Eve  Edgarton  unemotionally. 
“But  when  you  break  your  head — just 
amusing  yourself?  W’hy,  I  thought  it  was 
nice — for  the  hotel  ladies  to — almost  come 
to  see  me,”  she  finished,  without  even  so 
much  as  a  flicker  of  the  eyelids. 

Di^stedly  her  father  started  for  his 
own  room,  then  whirled  abruptly  in  his 
tracks  and  glanced  back  at  that  imp>er- 
turbable  little  figure  in  the  big  white  bed. 
Except  for  the  sudden  scarcely  perceptible 
hound-like  flicker  of  his  nostrils,  his  own 
face  held  not  a  whit  more  expression  than 
the  girl’s. 

“Eve,”  he  asked  casually,  “Eve,  you’re 
not  changing  your  mind,  are  you,  about 
Nunko-Nono?  And  John  Ellbertson?  Good 
old  John  Ellbertson,”  he  repeated  feelingly. 
“Eve!”  he  quickened  with  sudden  sharp¬ 
ness.  “Surely  nothing  has  happened  to 
make  you  change  your  mind  about  Nunko- 
Nono?  And  g(^  old  John  Ellbertson?” 

“Oh — no — father,”  drawled  little  Eve 
Edgarton.  Indolently  she  withdrew  her 
eyes  from  her  father’s  and  stared  off  Nunko- 
Nonoward — in  a  hazy,  geographical  sort  of  a 
dream.  “Good  —  old  —  John  Ellbertson 
— good  old  John  Ellbertson,”  she  began  to 
croon  very  softly  to  herself.  “Go^  old 
John  Ellbertson.  How  I  do — love  his — 
kind  brown  eyes — how  I  do - ” 

‘‘Brawn  eyes?”  snapp>ed  her  father. 
“Brown?  John  Ellbertson’s  got  the — gray¬ 
est  eyes — that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life!” 

Without  the  slightest  ruffle  of  comp)osure 
little  Eve  Edgarton  accepted  the  correction. 
“Oh,  has  he?”  she  conceded  amiably. 
“Well,  then,  good  old  John  Ellbertson — good 
old  John  Ellbertson — how  I  do  love  his  kind 
— gray  eyes,”  she  began  all  over  again. 

Palpably  Edgarton  shifted  his  standing 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  “I  un¬ 
derstood — your  mother,”  he  asserted  a  bit 
defiantly. 

“Did  you,  dear? — I  wonder?”  mused  lit¬ 
tle  Eve  Edgarton. 


“Eh?”  jerked  her  father. 

Still  with  the  vague  geographical  dream 
in  her  eyes,  little  Eve  Edgarton  pointed  off 
suddenly  toward  the  open  lid  of  her  steamer 
tnmk. 

“Oh— my  manuscript  notes,  father, 
please!”  she  ordered  almost  peremptorily! 
“John’s  notes,  you  know?  I  might  as  well 
be  working  on  them  while  I’m  lying  here.” 

Obediently  from  the  quickly  tousled  top 
of  the  steamer  trunk  her  father  returned 
with  the  great  batch  of  rough  manuscript. 
“And  my  pencil,  please,”  droned  little  Eve 
Edgarton.  “And  my  eraser.  And  my 
writing-board.  And  my  ruler.  And 
my - ” 

Absent-mindedly  one  by  one  Edgarton 
handed  the  articles  to  her,  and  then  sank 
down  on  the  foot  of  her  b^  with  his  thin¬ 
lipped  mouth  contorted  into  a  rather  mirth¬ 
less  grin.  “Don’t  care  much  for  your  old 
father,  do  you?”  he  asked  trenchantly. 

Altogether  gravely  for  a  moment  the  girl 
sat  studying  her  father’s  weather-beaten 
features,  the  thin  hair,  the  pale,  shrewd 
eyes,  the  gaunt  cheeks,  the  indomitable  old- 
young  mouth.  Then  quite  unexpectedly  a 
little  shy  smile  flickered  across  her  face  and 
was  gone  again. 

“As  a  parent,  dear,”  she  drawled,  “I  love 
you  to  distraction!  But  as  a — daily  com¬ 
panion?”  Vaguely  her  eyebrows  lifted. 
“As  a — real  playmate?”  Against  the 
starch-white  of  her  pillows  the  sudden 
flutter  of  her  small  brown  throat  showed 
out  with  almost  startling  distinctness. 
“But  as  a — real  playmate,”  she  persisted 
evenly,  “you  are  so — intelligent — and  you 
— travel  so  fast — it  tires  me.” 

“Whom  do  you  like?”  asked  her  father 
sharply. 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  suddenly  sullen 
again — bored,  distrait,  inestimably  dreary. 
“That’s  the  whole  trouble,”  said. 
“You’ve  never  given  me  time — to  like  any¬ 
body.” 

“Oh,  but — Eve,”  pleaded  her  father. 
Awkward  as  any  school-boy,  he  sat  there 
fuming  and  twisting  before  this  absurd  lit¬ 
tle  bunch  of  nerve  and  nerves  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  begotten.  “Oh,  but  Eve,*'  he  depr^ 
cated  helplessly,  “it’s  the  deuce  of  a  job 
for  a — for  a  man  to  be  left  all  alone  m  the 
world  with  a — with  a  daughter!  Really  it 

is!”  , .  , 

Already  the  sweat  had  started  on  his  loie- 
head,  and  across  one  cheek  the  old  gray 
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fretwork  of  wrinkles  began  to  shadow  sud- 
(jenly.  “I’ve  done  my  best!”  he  pleaded. 
“I  swear  I  have!  Only  I’ve  never — known 
With  a  mother,  now,”  he  stammered, 
“with  a  wife,  with  a  sister,  with  your  best 
friend’s  sister,  you  know  just  what  to  do! 
It’s  a  definite  relation!  Prescribed  by  a 
jj^nite  emotion!  But  a  daughter?  O  ye 
pidsl  Your  whole  sexual  angle  of  vision 
dumgedl  A  creature  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl!  Non-superior,  non-contemporaneous, 
D(m-subservient!  Just  a  lady!  A  strange 
Isdy!  Yes,  that’s  exactly  it.  Eve — a. 
strange  lady — growing  eternally — ^just  a 
little  bit  more  strange — just  a  little  bit  more 
remote— -every  minute  of  her  life!  Yet  it’s 
so-damned  intimate  all  the  time!”  he 
blurted  out  passionately.  “All  the  time 
she’s  rowing  you  about  your  maimers  and 
your  morals,  all  the  time  she’s  laying  down 
the  law  to  you  about  the  tariff  or  the — tur¬ 
nips,  you’re  remembering — how  you  used 
to-scrub  her — in  her  first  little  blue-lined 
tin  bath-tub!” 

Once  again  the  flickering  smile  flared  up 
in  little  Eve  Edgarton’s  eyes  and  was  gone 
again.  A  trifle  self-consciously  she  bur¬ 
rowed  back  into  her  pillows.  When  she 
spoke  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible.  “Oh 
—I  know — I’m  funny,”  she  admitted  con¬ 
scientiously. 

“You’re  not  funny!”  snappied  her  father. 

‘Yes,  I  am,”  whispered  the  girl. 

“No,  you’re  not!”  reasserted  her  father 
with  increasing  vehemence.  “You’re  not! 
It’s  I  who  am  funny!  It’s  I  who — ”  In  a 
chaos  of  emotion  he  slid  along  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Just 
for  an  instant  his  wet  cheek  grazed  hers, 
then:  “All  the  same,  you  know,”  he  in¬ 
sisted  awkwardly,  “/  this  place!" 

Surprisingly  little  Eve  Edgarton  reached 
I?  and  kissed  him  full  on  the  mouth.  They 
were  both  very  much  embarrassed. 

'  “Why  —  why.  Eve!”  stammered  her 
father.  “Why,  my  little — little  girl!  Why, 
you  haven’t  kissed  me — before — since  you 
wre  a  baby!” 

‘Yes,  I  have!”  drawled  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton. 

“No,  you  haven’t!”  snapfied  her  father. 

“Yes,  I  have!”  insisted  Eve. 

Tighter  and  tighter  their  arms  clasped 
itund  each  other.  “You’re  all  I’ve  got,” 


laltcred  the  man  brokenly. 
“You’re  all  I’ve — ever  had,” 


little  Eve  Edgarton 


whispiered 


Silently  for  a  moment  each  according  to 
his  thoughts  sat  staring  off  into  far  places. 
Then  without  any  warning  whatsoever 
the  man  reached  out  suddenly  and  tipped 
his  daughter’s  face  up  abruptly  into  the 
light. 

“Eve!”  he  demanded.  “Surely  you’re 
not  blaming  me  any  in  your  heart — ^because 
I  want  to  see  you  safely  married  and — set¬ 
tled  with — with  John  Ellbertson?” 

Vaguely,  like  a  child  repeating  a  dimly 
understood  lesson,  h’ttle  Eve  Edgarton 
repeated  the  phrases  after  him.  “Oh,  no — 
father,”  she  said,  “I  surely  am  not  blaming 
you — in  my  heart — for  wanting  to  see  me 
married  and  settled  with — John  Ellbertson. 
Good  old  John  Ellbertson,”  she  corrected 
painstakingly. 

With  his  hand  still  holding  her  little  chin 
like  a  vise,  the  man’s  eyes  narrowed  to  his 
further  probing.  “Eve,”  he  frowned,  “I’m 
not  as  well  as — I  used  to  be!  I’ve  got  pains 
— in  my  arms!  And  they’re  not  go^  pains! 
I  shall  live  to  be  a  thousand!  But  I — I 
might  not!  It’s  a — a  rotten  world.  Eve,” 
he  brooded,  “and  quite  imnecessarily  crowd¬ 
ed — it  seems  to  me — with  essentially  rotten 
people.  Toward  the  starving— ;and  the 
crippled — and  the  hideously  distorted,  the 
world,  having  no  envy  of  them,  shows  al¬ 
ways  an  amazing  mercy;  and  Beauty,  what¬ 
ever  its  sorrows,  can  always  retreat  to  the 
thick  protecting  wall  of  its  own  conceit. 
But  as  for  the  rest  of  us?” — he  grinned  with 
a  sudden  convulsive  twist  of  the  eyebrow — 
“God  help  the  unduly  prosperous — and  the 
merely — plain!  From  the  former — always. 
Envy  like  a  wolf  shall  tear  down  every  fresh 
talent,  every  fresh  treasure,  you  lift  to  your 
aching  back!  And  from  the  latter — Brutal 
Neglect — shall  ravage  away  even  the  charm 
that  you  thought  you  had! 

“It’s  a — a  rotten  world.  Eve,  I  tell  you,” 
he  began  all  over  again  a  bit  plaintively. 
“A  rotten  world!  And  the  pains  in  my 
arms,  I  tell  you,  are  not — nice!  Distinctly 
not  nice!  Sometimes — Eve — ^you  think  I’m 
making  faces  at  you!  But — believe  me — it 
isn’t — faces  that  I’m  making!  It’s  my — 
heart  that  I’m  making  at  you!  And  believe 
me — the  pain  is  not — nice!” 

Before  the  sudden  wince  in  his  daughter’s 
eyes  he  reverted  instantly  to  an  air  of  semi¬ 
jocosity.  “So,  under  all  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  little  girl,”  he  hastened  to  afifirm, 
“you  can  hardly  blame  a — crusty  old  codger 
of  a  father  for  preferring  to  leave  his  daughter 
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in  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  he  positively 
— knows  to  be  good,  than  in  the  hands  of 
some  casual  stranger  who,  just  in  a  negative 
way,  he  merely  can’t  prove  isn’t  good?  Oh, 
Eve — Eve,”  he  pleaded  sharply,  “you’ll  be 
so  much  better  ofif — out  of  the  world! 
You’ve  got  infinitely  too  much  money — and 
infinitely  too  little  self-conceit — to  be  happy 
here!  They  would  break  your  heart  in  a 
year!  But  at  Nunko-Nono!”  he  cried  ea¬ 
gerly.  “Oh,  Eve!  Think  of  the  peace  of  it! 
Just  white  beach,  and  a  blue  sea,  and  the 
long,  low,  endless  horizon.  And  John  will 
make  you  a  garden!  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  John  will  make  you  a  garden!  And 
women — I  have  often  heard — are  very 
happy  in  a  garden!  And - ” 

Slowly  little  Eve  Edgarton  lifted  her 
eyes  again  to  his.  “Has  John  got  a  beard?” 
she  asked. 

“Why — why,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber,”  stammered  her  father.  “Why,  yes, 
I  think  so — why,  yes,  indeed — I  dare  say!” 

“Is  it  a  gray — ish  beard?”  asked  little 
Eve  Edgarton. 

“Why — why,  yes — I  shouldn’t  wonder,” 
admitted  her  father. 

“And  red — dish?”  persisted  little  Eve 
Edgarton.  “And  long — ish?  As  long 

as - ?”  Illustratively  with  her  hands 

she  stretched  to  her  full  arm’s  length. 
^"'.“Yes,  I  think  perhaps  it — is  reddish,” 
conceded  her  father.  “But  why?” 

“Oh — nothing,”  mused  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton.  “Only  sometimes  at  night  I  dream 
about  you  and  me — landing  at  Nunko-Nono. 
And  John — in  a  great  big — long — reddish- 
gray  beard  always  comes  crunching  down 
at  full  sp>eed  across  the  hermit-crabs  to 
meet  us.  And  always — just  before  he 
reaches  us,  he — he  trips  on  his  beard — and 
falls  headlong  into  the  ocean — and  is — 
drow — ned.” 

“Why — what  an  awful  dream!”  depre¬ 
cated  her  father. 

“Awful?”  drawled  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
“Ha!  It  makes  me — laugh.  All  the  same,” 
she  affirmed  definitely,  “good  old  John 
Ellbertson  will  have  to  have  his  beard  cut.” 
Quizzically  for  an  instant  she  stared  off  into 
space,  then  quite  abruptly  she  gave  a  quick, 
funny  little  sniff.  “Anyway,  I’ll  have  a — 
garden,  won’t  I?”  she  said.  “And  always, 
of  course,  there  will  be — Henrietta.” 

“Henrietta?”  frowned  her  father. 

“My  daughter!”  explained  little  Eve  Ekl- 
garton  with  dignity. 


“Your— daughter?”  snapped  Edgarton.  • 

“Oh,  of  course  there  may  be  several” 
conceded  liltle  Eve  Edgarton.  “But  Hen¬ 
rietta,  I’m  almost  positiv'e,  will  be  the  best 
one!” 

So  jerkily  she  thrust  her  slender  throat 
forward  with  the  speech,  her  whole  facial 
expression  seemed  suddenly  to  have  under¬ 
cut  and  stunned  her  father’s. 

“Always,  father,”  she  attested  grimly,  I 
“with  your  horrid  old  books  and  specimens 
— you  have  crowded  my  dolls  out  of  my 
steamer  trunk.  But  never  once—”  her 
tightening  lips  hastened  to  assure  him- 
“have  you  ever  succeeded  in  crowding— 
Henrietta — and  the  others  out  of  my 
mind!” 

Quite  incongruously,  then,  with  a  soft 
little  hand  in  which  there  lurked  no  ani¬ 
mosity  whatsoever,  she  reached  up  sud¬ 
denly  and  smoothed  the  astonishment  out 
of  her  father’s  mouth-lines. 

“After  all,  father,”  she  asked,  “now  that 
we’re  really  talking  so  intimately,  after  all 
— there  isn’t  so  specially  much  to  life  any¬ 
way,  is  there,  except  just  the  satisfaction  of 
mahing  the  complete  round  of  human  ex¬ 
perience — once  for  yourself — and  then  once 
again — to  show  another  person?  Just  that 
double  chance,  father,  of  getting  two  origi¬ 
nal  glimpses  at  happiness?  One  through 
your  owu  eyes,  and  one — just  a  little  bit 
dimmer — through  the  eyes  of  another?” 

With  mercile^y  appraising  vision  the 
starving  Youth  that  was  in  her  glared  up  at 
the  satiate  Age  in  him. 

“You’ve  had  your  complete  roimd  of  hu¬ 
man  experience,  father!”  she  cried.  “Your 
first — full — imtrammeled  glimpse  of  all 
your — Heart’s  Desires.  More  of  a  glimpse, 
perhaps,  than  most  people  get.  Froin  your 
tiniest  boyhcxxl,  father,  everything  just  ^ 
you  wanted  it!  Just  the  tutors  you  chose  in 
just  the  subjects  you  chose!  Everything 
then  that  American  colleges  could  pve  you! 
Everything  later  that  European  universities 
could  offer  you!  And  then  Travel!  And 
more  Travel!  And  more!  And  more!  And 
then — Love!  And  then  Fame! 

Fame,  and  Far  Lands!’  Yes,  that’s  it  ex¬ 
actly!  Everything  just  as  you  chose  it. 

So  your  only  tragedy,  father,  lies — as  far  as 
I  can  see-^in  just  little — me! — Because  I 
don’t  happen  to  like  the  things  that  ^ 
the  things  that  you — already — have  hM  tK 
first  full  joy  of  liking,  you’ve  got  to  miss  al¬ 
together  your  dimmer,  second-hand  ghn^ise 


of  happiness!  Oh,  I’m  son)',  father!  Truly 
I  am!  Already  I  sense  the  hurt  of  these 
latter  years — the  shattered  exi)ectations, 
the  incessant  disappointments!  You  who 
have  stared  unblinkingly  into  the  face  of 
the  sun,  robbed  in  vour  twilight  of  even  a 
candle-flame.  But  father?'* 

Grimly,  despairingly,  but  with  imfaltering 
Insistence — Youth  fighting  with  its  last 
Psp  for  the  rights  of  its  Youth — she  lifted 


her  haggard  little  face  •  to  his.  “But — 
father! — my  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact — that  at 
thirty — I’ve  never  yet  had  even  my  first¬ 
hand  glimpse  at  happiness!  And  now^ap- 
parently — imless  I’m  willing  to  relinquish 
all  hope  of  ever  having  it,  and  consent  to 
‘settle  down,’  as  you  call  it,  with  ‘good  old 
John  Ellbertson’ — I’ll  never  even  get  a  gam¬ 
ble — probably — at  sighting  Happiness  sec¬ 
ond-hand  through — another  person’s  eyes!” 
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“Oh,  but  Eve!”  protested  her  father. 
Nervously  he  jumped  up  and  began  to  pace 
the  room.  One  side  of  his  face  was  quite 
grotesquely  distorted,  and  his  lean  fingers, 
thrust  precipitously  into  his  pockets,  were 
digging  frenziedly  into  their  own  f>alms. 
“Oh,  but  Eve!”  he  reiterated  sharply,  “you 
will  be  happy  with  John!  I  know  you  will! 
John  is  a — ^John  is  a —  Underneath  all  that 
slowness,  that  ponderous  slowness — that — 
that —  Underneath  that - ” 

“That  longish  —  red — dish  —  gray — ish 
beard?”  interpolated  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

Glaringly  for  an  instant  the  old  eyes  and 
the  young  eyes  challenged  each  other,  and 
then  the  dark  eyes  retreated  suddenly  before 
— not  the  strength  but  the  weakness  of 
their  opponents. 

“Oh,  very  well,  father,”  drawled  little 
Eve  Edgarton.  ‘‘Only — ”  ruggedly  the 
soft  little  chin  thrust  itself  forth  into  stub¬ 
born  outline  again.  “Only,  father,”  she 
articulated  with  inordinate  distinctness, 
“you  might  just  as  well  imderstand  here  and 
now,  I  won't  budge  one  inch  toward  Nunko- 
Nono — not  one  single  solitary — little  inch 
toward  Nunko-Nono — unless  at  London, 
or  Lisbon,  or  Odessa,  or  somewhere,  you  let 
me  fill  up  all  the  trunks  I  want  to — with 
just  plain  pretties — to  take  to  Nunko-Nono! 
It  isn’t — exactly,  you  know,  like  a  bride 
moving  fifty  niiles  out  from  town  some¬ 
where,”  she  explained  painstakingly. 
“When  a  bride  goes  out  to  a  place  like 
Nunko-Nono,  it  isn’t  enough,  you  under¬ 
stand,  that  she  takes  just  the  things — she 
needs.  What  she’s  got  to  take,  you  see,  is 
everything  under  the  sun — that  she  ever 
may  need!” 

With  a  little  soft  sigh  of  finality  she  sank 
back  into  her  pillows,  and  then  struggled 
up  for  one  brief  instant  again  to  add  a  post¬ 
script,  as  it  were,  to  her  ultimatum.  “If 
my  day  is  over — without  ever  having  been 
begun,”  she  drawled,  “why,  it’s  over — 
without  ever  having  been  begun!  And 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it!  But  when  it  comes 
to  Henrietta,”  she  mused,  “Henrietta’s 
going  to  have  five-inch  hair-ribbons — and 
everything  else — from  the  very  start!” 

“Eh?”  frowned  Edgarton,  and  started 
for  the  door. 

“And  oh,  father!”  called  Eve,  just  as  his 
.  hand  touched  the  door-knob.  “There’s 
something  I  want  to  ask  you  for  Henrietta’s 
sake.  It’s  rather  a  delicate  question,  but 
after  I’m  married  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 


save  all  my  delicate  questions  to-^sk 
John;  and  John,  somehow,  has  never 
seemed  to  me  p>articularly  canny  about  any. 
thing  except — ^geology.  Father!"  she  asked, 
“just  what  is  it — that  you  consider  so  par- 
ticularly  obnoxious  in — in — young  men/ 
Is  it  their — sins?” 

“Sins!”  jerked  her  father.  “Bah!  It’s 
their  traits!" 

“S — o?”  questioned  little  Eve  Edgarton 
from  her  pillows.  “S — o?  Such  as— 
what?” 

“Such  as  the  pursuit  of  woman!”  snapped 
her  father.  “The  love — not  of  woman,  but 
of  the  pursuit  of  woman!  On  all  sides  you 
see  it  to-day!  On  all  sides  you  hear  it— 
sense  it — suffer  it!  The  young  man’s  eter¬ 
nally  jocose  sexual  appraisement  of  woman! 
‘Is  she  young?  Is  she  pretty?’  And  always, 
eternally,  ‘Is  there  any  one  younger?— Is 
there  any  one  prettier?’  Sins,  you  ask?” 
Suddenly  now  he  seemed  perfectly  willing, 
even  anxious,  to  linger  and  talk,  “A  sin  is 
nothing,  oftener  than  not,  but  a  mere  acci¬ 
dental,  non-considered  act!  A  yellow  streak 
quite  as  exterior  as  the  scorch  of  a  sun¬ 
beam.  And  there  is  no  sin  existent  that  a 
man  may  not  repent  of!  And  there  is  no 
honest  repentance.  Eve,  that  a  wise  woman 
can  not  make  over  into  a  basic  foundation 
for  happiness! — But  a  trait?  A  congenital 
tendency?  A  yellow  streak  bred  in  the 
bone?  Why,  Eve!  If  a  man  loves,  I  tell 
you,  not  woman,  but  the — pursuit  of  wom¬ 
an?  So  that — wherever  he  wins — he  wastes 
again?  So  that  indeed  at  last  he  wins— 
only  to  waste?  Moving  eternally— on— <m 
— on  from  one  ravaged  lure  to  another? 
Eve!  Would  I  deliver  over  yo«— your 
mother’s  reincarnated  body — to — to  such 
as  that?" 

“0 — h,”  said  little  Eve  Edgarton.  Her 
sleepy  eyes  were  quite  wide  with  horror. 
“How — careful  I  shall  have  to  be— with 
Henrietta.” 

“Eh?”  snapped  her  father. 

Ting-a-ling — ling — ling — ling!  trilled  the 
telephone  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
r(X)m. 

Impatiently  Edgarton  came  back  and 
lifted  the  receiver  from  its  hook.  “Hello? 
he  growled.  “Who?  What?  Eh?” 

With  quite  unnecessary'  vehemence  M 
rammed  the  palm  of  his  hand  against  w 
mouth-piece  and  scowled  back  over  M 
shoulder  at  his  daughter.  “It’s  that— 
Barton!”  he  said.  “The  impudence  of  hini. 
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He  wants  to  know  if  you  are  receiving  visit-  ingly  toward  the  bed.  “Why,  they’ve  rung 
ors  to-day!  He  wants  to  know  if  he  can  off!  The  fools!”  Quite  accidentally  then 

come  up!  The - ”  his  glance  lighted  on  his  daughter.  “Why, 

“Yes— isn’t  it — awful?”  stammered  little  what  are  you  smoothing  your  hair  for?” 
Eve  Edgarton.  he  called  out  accusingly. 

Imperiously  her  father  turned  back  to  the  “Oh,  just  to  smooth — it,”  crooned  little 
telq)hone.  Ting-a-ling — ling — ling— ling.  Eve  Edgarton. 

chirped  the  bell  right  in  his  face.  As  if  he  “But  what  in  creation  are  you  putting  on 
were  fairly  trying  to  bite  the  transmitter,  your — Mandarin  coat  for?”  he  demanded 
he  thrust  his  lips  and  teeth  into  the  mouth-  tartly. 

piece.  “Oh — just  to  put  it — on,”  acknowledged 

“My  daughter,”  he  enunciated  with  ex-  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
tieme  distinctness,  “is — feeling  quite — ex-  With  a  sniff  of  disgust  Edgarton  turned 

hiQsted — exhausted — this  afternoon.  We  on  his  heel  and  strode  off  into  his  own  room, 
appreciate — of  course,  Mr.  Barton,  your —  For  five  minutes  by  the  little  traveling 

What?  Hello  there!”  he  interrupted  him-  clock  she  heard  him  pacing  monotonously 
sdf  sharply.  “Mr.  Barton?  Barton?  Now  up  and  down — up  and  down.  Then  very 
what  in  the  deuce?”  he  called  back  appeal-  softly  at  last  she  summoned  him  back  to 


YOU’RE  NICE,"  BARTON  SAID.  "l  LIKE  VOUt”  CONSCIEN¬ 
TIOUSLY  THEN  HE  RESUMED  HIS  READING. 
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her.  She  was  sitting  up  among  her  pillows, 
wrapp>ed  in  the  rich  Mandarin  coat — shim¬ 
mering  with  gold  and  glow'ing  with  crimson 
— that  was  the  one  “pretty”  she  had 
brought  from  the  Orient  on  their  latest  trip. 
“I’ll  give  it  away  before  we  leave,  father,” 
she  had  promised. 

Before  her  father  could  voice  a  protest, 
“Father,”  she  whisf>ered,  “I  think  there’s 
some  one  knocking  at  the  outside  door.” 

“What?”  called  Edgarton.  Incredulously 
he  came  back  through  his  daughter’s  room 
and,  crossing  over  to  the  hall  door,  yanked 
it  open  abruptly  on  the  intruder. 

“Why — good  afternoon!”  grinned  Barton 
above  die  extravagantly  large  and  languor¬ 
ous  bunch  of  pale  lavender  orchids  that  he 
clutched  in  his  hand. 

“Good  afternoon!”  said  Edgarton  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm. 

“ — Er — orchids!”  persisted  Barton  still 
grinningly.  Across  the  unfriendly  hunch 
of  the  older  man’s  shoulder  he  caught  a 
disquieting  glimpse  of  a  girl’s  unduly  sp)ecu- . 
lative  eyes.  In  sudden  impulsive  league 
with  her  against  this,  their  apparent  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Age,  he  thrust  the  orchids  into 
the  older  man’s  astonished  hands. 

“For  we?”  questioned  Edgarton  icily. 

“Why,  yes — certainly!”  beamed  Barton. 
“Orchids,  you  know!  Hothouse  orchids!” 
he  explain^  painstakingly. 

“So  I — judged,”  a^itted  Edgarton. 
With  extreme  distaste  he  b^an  to  untie 
the  soft,  flimsy  lavender  ribbon  that  encom¬ 
passed  them.  “In  their  native  state,  you 
know,”  he  confided,  “one  very  seldom  finds 
them  growing  with — sashes  on  them.” 

From  her  nest  of  pillows  across  the  room 
little  Eve  Edgarton  loomed  up  suddenly 
into  definite  prominence. 

“What  did  you  bring — me,  Mr.  Barton?” 
^skcd 

“Why,  Eve!”  cried  her  father.  “Why, 
Eve,  you — astonish  me!  Why,  I’m  sur¬ 
prised  at  you!  Why — what — do  you 
mean?” 

A  trifle  impatiently  the  girl  sagged  back 
into  her  pillows.  “Oh,  father,”  she  fal¬ 
tered,  “don’t  you  know — anything?  That 
was  just  ‘small  talk’.” 

With  perfunctory  courtesy  Edgarton 
turned  to  young  Barton.  “Pray  be  seated,” 
he  said;  “take — take  a  chair.” 

It  was  the  chair  closest  to  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton  that  Barton  took.  “How  do  you 
do.  Miss  Edgarton?”  he  ventured. 


“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barton?”  saidUttk 
Eve  Edgarton. 

From  the  splashy  wash-stand  soim- 
where  beyond  them  they  heard  Edgarton 
fussing  with  the  orchids  and  mumbling 
vague  Latin  imprecations — or  endeann^ 
— over  them.  A  trifle  surreptitiously  Bar¬ 
ton  smiled  at  Eve.  A  trifle  surreptitiously 
Eve  smiled  back  at  Barton. 

In  this  perfectly  amiable  exchange  oi 
smiles  the  girl  reached  up  suddenly  to  the 
sides  of  her  head.  “Is  my — is  my  bandage 
on — straight?”  she  asked  worriedly. 

“Why,  no,”  admitted  Barton;  “it  ought 
not  to  be,  ought  it?” 

Again  for  no  special  reason  whatsoever 
they  both  smiled. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  stammered  Barton.  “How 
you  can  dance!” 

Across  the  girl’s  olive  cheeks  her  heavy’ 
eyelashes  shadowed  down  like  a  fringe  d 
black  ferns.  “Yes — how — I — can — da^,” 
she  murmured  almost  inaudibly. 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  anybody  know?”  (l^ 
manded  Barton. 

“Yes — why  didn’t  I  let  anybody  know?” 
repeated  the  girl  in  an  utter  panic  of  bash¬ 
fulness. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  whispered  Barton,  “won’t 
you  even  look  at  me?” 

Purely  mechanically  the  girl  opened  her 
eyes  and  stared  at  him  fixedly  until  his  own 
eyes  fell. 

“Eve!”  called  her  father  sharply  from 
the  next  room,  “where  in  creation  is  my 
data  concerning  North  American  orchids?” 

“In  my  steamer-tmmk,”  began  the  girl 
sing-songily.  “On  the  left  hand  side. 
Tucked  in  between — ^your  riding-boots- 
and  my  best  hat.” 

“O — h,”  called  her  father. 

A  trifle  jerkily  Barton  edged  forward  in 
his  chair  and  touched  the  girl’s  brown,  boy¬ 
ish  little  hand. 

“Really,  Miss  Eve,”  he  stammered,  “I'ln 
awrfully  sorry  you  got  hurt!  Truly  I 
Truly  it  made  me  feel  aw’fully  squeamish! 
Really  I’ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  you 
these  last  few’  days!  Honestly  I  have. 
Never  in  all  my  life  did  I  ever  carry  any 
one  as  little  and  hurt  as  you  were!  It  sort 
of  haunts  me,  I  tell  you.  Isn’t  there  sonw- 
thing  I  could  do  for  you?” 

“^mething  you  could — do-^for 
said  little  Eve  Edgarton,  staring.  Thai 
again  the  hea\y  lashes  came  shadowing 
dow’n  across  her  cheeks. 
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‘lhaven’t— had— any  very  great — luck,” 
she  said,  “in  finding  you — ready  to  do 
things  for  me.” 

“What?”  gasped  Barton. 

Transiently  the  big  eyes  lifted  and — fell 
jgai'n,  “There  was  the — attic,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  a  bit  huskily.  “You  wouldn’t — rent 
me  your  attic!” 

“Oh,  but — I  say!”  grinned  Barton. 
“Some  real  thing,  I  mean!  Couldn’t  I — 
couldn’t— I — read  aloud  to  you?”  he  articu¬ 
lated  quite  distinctly  as  Edgarton  came 
rustling  back  into  the  room  with  his  arms 
full  of  papers. 

“Read  aloud?”  gibed  Edgarton  across 
the  top  of  his  spectacles.  “It’s  a  daring 
man,  in  this  unexpurgated  day  and  genera¬ 
te,  who  offers  to  read  aloud  to  a  lady.” 

“He  might  read  me  my  geology  notes,” 
suggested  little  Eve  Edgarton  blandly. 

“Your  geology  notes?”  hooted  her  father. 
‘“What’s  this?  Some  more  of  your  new¬ 
fangled  ‘small  talk’?  Your  geology  notes?” 
Still  chuckling  mirthlessly,  he  strode  over  to 
the  big  table  by  the  window  and,  spreading 
out  lus  orchid  data  over  every  possible 
inch  of  space,  settled  himself  down  serenely 
to  compare  one  “flower  of  mystery”  with 
another. 

Furtively  for  a  moment  Barton  sat  study¬ 
ing  the  gaunt,  graceful  figure.  Then  quite 
impulsively  he  turned  back  to  little  Eve 
Edgarton’s  scowling  face. 

“Nevertheless,  Miss  Eve,”  he  grinned,  “I 
should  be  perfectly  delighted  to  read  your 
geology  notes  to  you.  Where  are  they?” 

“Here,”  droned  little  Eve  Edgarton, 
slaj^mg  listlessly  at  the  loose  pile  of  pages 
beside  her. 

Conscientiously  Barton  reached  out  and 
gathered  the  flimsy  papers  into  one  trim 
handful.  “Where  shall  I  begin?”  he  asked. 

“It— doesn’t — matter,”  murmured  little 
Eve  Edgarton. 

“What?”  said  Barton.  Nervously  he 
began  to  fumble  through  the  pages.  “Isn’t 
there  any  beginning?”  he  demanded. 

1‘No,”  moped  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“Nor  any  end?”  he  insisted.  “Nor  any 
middle?” 

0,”  sighed  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

.  Altogether  helplessly  Barton  plunged 
oto  the  imhappy  task  before  him.  On 
P^e  9  there  were  perhaps  the  fewest  blots. 
He  decided  to  begin  there. 

“  ‘Palaeontologically,’  ”  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  smote  him — “  ‘Palaeontologically  the 


periods  are  characterized  by  absence  of  the 
large  marine  saurians.  Dinosaurs  and  Ptero¬ 
saurs’ — eh?”  gaspedj  Barton. 

“Why,  of  course!”  called  Edgarton,  a  bit 
impatiently,  from  the  window. 

Laboriously  Barton  went  back  and  reread 
the  phrase  to  himself.  “Oh — oh  yes,”  he 
conceded  lamely. 

“  ‘Palaeontologically,’  ”  he  began  all  over 
again.  “Oh,  dear,  no!”  he  interrupted  him¬ 
self.  “I  was  farther  along  than  that! — 
‘Absence  of  marine  saurians?’  Oh,  yes! 
‘Absence  of  marine  saurians,’  ”  he  resumed 
glibly,  “  ‘Dinosaurs  and  Pterosaurs — so 
abundant  in  the — in  the  Cretaceous — of  Am¬ 
monites  and  Belemnites,’  ”  he  persisted — 
heroically.  Hesitatingly,  stiunblingly,  with¬ 
out  a  glimmer  of  understandings  his  bewil¬ 
dered  mind  worried  on  and  on,  its  entire 
mental  energy  concentrated  on  the  single 
purpose  of  trying  to  pronouce  the  awful 
words.  “  ‘  Of  Rudistes,  Inocerami — ^Tri — 
Trigonias,’  ”  the  horrible  paragraph  tortured 
on  ...  “By  the  marked  reduction  in  the 
— Brachiopods  compared  with  the  now  rich¬ 
ly  developed  Gasteropods  and — and  sinu- 
palliate — Lamellibranchs’  ” — it  writhed  and 
twisted  before  his  dizzy  eyes. 

Every  sentence  was  a  struggle;  more  than 
one  of  the  words  he  was  forced  to  spell 
aloud  just  out  of  sheer  self-defense;  and  al¬ 
ways  against  Eve  Edgarton’s  little  inter¬ 
mittent  nod  of  encouragement  was  balanced 
that  hateful  snifl&ng  sound  of  surprise  and 
contempt  from  the  orchid  table  in  the  win¬ 
dow. 

Despairingly  he  skipped  a  few  lines  to  the 
next  unfamiliar  words  that  met  his  eye. 
“  ‘The  Neozoic  flora,’  ”  he  read,  “  ‘consists 
mainly  of — of  Angio — Angiosper — ’”  Still 
smiling,  but  distinctly  wan  aroimd  the 
edges  of  the  smile,  he  slammed  the  handful 
of  papers  down  on  his  knee.  “If  it  really 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  where  we  be¬ 
gin,  Miss  Eve,”  he  said,  “for  heaven’s  sake 
— let’s  begin  somewhere  else!” 

“Oh — all  right,”  crooned  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton. 

Expeditiously  Barton  turned  to  another 
page,  and  another,  and  another.  Wryly  he 
tasted  strange  sentence  after  strange  sen¬ 
tence.  Then  suddenly  his  whole  wonderful 
face  wreathed  itself  in  smiles  again. 

“  ‘  Three  superfamilies  of  turtles,’  ”  he 
began  joyously.  “Turtles!  Ha! — I  know 
turtles!”  he  proceeded  with  real  triumph. 
“Why,  that’s  the  first  word  I’ve  recognized 
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in  all  this — this — er — this  what  I’ve  been 
reading!  Sure  I  know  turtles!”  he  reiter¬ 
ated  with  increasing  conviction.  “Why, 
sure!  Those — those  slow-crawling,  box-like 
affairs  that — live  in  the  mud  and  are  used 
for  soup  and — er — combs,”  he  continued 
blithely. 

“The — very — same,”  nodded  little  Eve 
Edgarton. 

“Oh — lordy!”  groaned  her  father  from 
the  window. 

“Oh,  this  is  going  to  be  lots  better!” 
beamed  Barton.  “Now  that  I  know  what 
it’s  all  about - ” 

“For  goodness’  sake,”  growled  Edgarton 
from  his  table,  “how  do  you  people  think 
I’m  going  to  do  any  work  with  all  this  jab¬ 
bering  going  on!” 

Hesitatingly  for  a  moment  Barton 
glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  at  Eklgarton, 
and  then  turned  round  again  to  probe 
Eve’s  preferences  in  the  matter.  As  slug¬ 
gishly  determinate  as  two  black  turtles 
trailing  along  a  white  sand  beach,  her 
great  dark  eyes  in  her  little  pale  face 
seemed  headed  suddenly  toward  some  Far- 
Away  Idea. 

“Oh — go — right  on  reading,  Mr.  Barton,” 
nodded  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“  ‘  Three  superfamilies  of  turtles,’  ”  began 
Barton  all  over  again.  “  ‘Three  superfami¬ 
lies  of  turtles — the — the  Amphichelydia,  the 
Cryptodirae,  and  the  Tri — the — ^Tri — the 
T-r-i-b-n-y-c-h-o-i-d-e-a,’  ”  he  spelled  out 
laboriously. 

With  a  vicious  jerk  of  his  chair  Edgarton 
snatched  up  his  pap>ers  and  his  orchids  and 
started  for  the  door. 

“When  you — people — get  all  through  this 
nonsense,”  he  annoimced,  “maybe  you’ll  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know!  I  shall  be  in 
the  writing-room!”  With  satirical  courtesy 
he  bowed  first  to  Eve,  then  to  Barton,  dal¬ 
lied  an  instant  on  the  threshold  to  repeat 
both  bows,  and  went  out,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

“A  nervous  man,  isn’t  he?”  suggested 
Barton. 

Gravely  little  Eve  Edgarton  considered 
the  thought.  “Trionychoidea,”  she  prompt¬ 
ed  quite  irrelevantly. 

“Oh,  yes — of  course,”  conceded  Barton. 
“But  do  you  mind — if  I  smoke?” 

“No,  I  don’t  mind  if  you  smoke,”  sing¬ 
songed  the  girl. 

With  a  palpable  sigh  of  relief  Barton 
lighted  a  cigarette.  ‘‘You're  nice,”  he  said. 


“I  like  you!"  Conscientiously  then  he  ^ 
sumed  his  reading. 

“  ‘No  —  Pleurodira  —  have  yet  been 
found’,”  he  began. 

“Yes — isn’t  that  too  bad?”  sighed  littk 
Eve  Edgarton. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  personally  to  me,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Barton.  Hastily  he  moved  oa  to 
the  next  sentence.  “‘The  Amphichelydia 
— are  known  there  by  only  the  genus  Ih»- 
na,’  ”  he  read.  “‘Two  describ^  spea&:  \ 
B.  vmdata  and  B.  arenosa,  to  which  was 
added  B.  hebraica  and  B.  ponderosa — 

Petulantly  he  slammed  the  whole  handful 
of  papers  to  the  floor. 

“Eve!”  he  stammered.  “I  can’t  stand k! 

I  tell  you — I  just  can’t  stand  it!  Take  my 
attic  if  you  want  to!  Or  my  cellar!  Or  my 
garage!  Or  anything  else  of  mine  in  the 
world  that  you  have  any  fancy  for!  But  for 
Heaven’s  sake - ” 

With  extraordinarily  dilated  eyes  Eve 
Edgarton  stared  out  at  him  from  her  white 
pillows. 

“Why — why,  if  it  makes  you  feel— like 
that— just  to — read  it,”  she  reproached  him 
mournfully,  “how  do  you  suppose  it  makes 
me  feel — to  have  to  write  it?  All  you  have 
to  do— is  to  read  it,”  she  said.  “But  I?- 
I  have  to  write  it!” 

“But — why  do  you  have  to  write  it?” 
gasped  Barton. 

Languidly  her  heavy  lashes  shadowed 
down  across  her  cheeks  again.  “It’s  for  the 
British  consul  at  Nunko-Nono,”  she  said. 
“It’s  some  notes  he  asked  me  to  make  for 
him  in  London  this  last  ^ring.” 

“But  for  mercy’s  sake^o  you  like  to 
write  things  like  that?”  insisted  Barton. 

“Oh,  n — 0,”  drawled  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
“But  of  course — if  I  marry  him,”  she  con¬ 
fided  without  the  slightest  flicker  of  emo¬ 
tion,  “it’s  what  I’ll  have  to  write— all  the 
rest  of  my  life.” 

“But — ”  stammered  Barton— “for  mer¬ 
cy’s  sake,  do  you  want  to  marry  him?” 
he  asked  quite  bluntly. 

“0-h— n— o,”  drawled  litUe  Eve  Edgar- 

Impatiently  Barton  threw  away  his  half- 
smoked  cigarette  and  lighted  a  fredi  one. 
“Then  why?"  he  demanded.  „ 

“Oh,  it’s  something — father  invented, 
said  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

Altogether  emphatically  Barton 
back  his  chair.  “Well,  I  call  it  a  shame;  he 
said.  “For  a  nice  live  little  girl  like  you  to 


“any — TIME — THAT  YOU  PEOPLE  WANT  ME,”  SUGGESTED  EDGARTON’S  ICY  VOICE,  "l 
AM  STANDING  HERE— IN  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FLOOR!” 


be  packed  off  like  so  much  baggage — to 
®aiTy — some  great  gray-bearded  clout  who 
hasn’t  got  an  idea  in  hia  head  except — ex¬ 
cept — “  squintingly  he  stared  down  at  the 
^tter^  sheets  on  the  floor — “except — 
Amphichelydia/  ”  he  asserted  with  some 
feeling. 

isn’t  it?’’  sighed  little  Eve  Ed- 

garton. 


“For  Heaven’s  sake!’’  said  Barton. 
“Where  is  Nunko-Nono?’’ 

“Nunko-Nono?’’  whispered  little  Eve 
Edgarton.  “WTiere  is — it?  Why,  it’s  an 
island!  In  an  ocean,  you  know!  Rather  a 
hot — green  island!  In  rather  a  hot — blue- 
green  ocean!  Lots  of  green  palms,  you 
know,  and  rank — rough — green  grass — and 
green  bugs — and  green  butterflies — and 
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f  green  snakes.  And  a  great  crawling, 
crunching  collar  of  white  sand  and  hennit- 
,  crabs — all  around  it.  And  then  just  a 

]  long,  imbroken  line  of  turquoise-colored 
I  waves.  And  then  more  turquoise-colored 
;  waves.  And  then  more  turquoise  col¬ 
ored  waves.  And  then  more  turquoise  col¬ 
ored  waves.  And  then — and  then - ” 

“And  then  what?"  worried  Barton. 

With  a  vaguely  astonished  lift  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  little  Eve  Edgarton  met  both  ques- 
'  tion  and  questioner  perfectly  squarely. 
“Why  —  then  —  more  turquoise  color^ 
waves,  of  course,”  droned  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton. 

“It  sotmds  rotten  to  me,”  confided  Bar¬ 
ton. 

“It — is,”  said  little  Eve  Edgarton.  “And, 
oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you:  John  Ellbertson  is 
— sort  of  green,  too.  Geologists  are  apt  to 
be,  don’t  you  think  so?” 

“I  never  saw  one,”  admitted  Barton 
without  shame. 

“If  you’d  like  me  to,”  said  Eve,  “I’ll 
show  you  how  the  turquoise  colored  waves 
sound  —  when  they  strike  the  hermit- 
crabs.” 

“Do!”  urged  Barton. 

Listlessly  the  girl  pushed  back  into  her 
pillows,  slid  down  a  little  farther  into  her 
blankets,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

“Mmmmmmmmm,"  she  began,  “Mmmm- 
mmmmmm  —  Mmmmm  —  Mmmmmmm, 
W-k-i-s-h-h-h!  Mmmmmmmmm — Mm- 
mmmmmm  —  M  mmmmmmm  —  M  mmm¬ 
mm  —  W-h-i-s-h-h-h!  —  M mmmmmmm  — 
M  mmmmmm ” 

“After  a  while,  of  course,  I  think  you 
might  stop,”  suggested  Barton  a  bit  creep- 
ishJy. 

Again  the  big  eyes  opened  at  him  with 
distinct  surprise.  “Why — ^why?”  said  Eve 
Edgarton.  “// — ^never  stops!” 

“Oh,  I  say,”  frowned  Barton,  “I  do  feel 
awfully  bad  about  your  going  ’way  off 
to  a  place  like  that  to  live!  Really!”  he 
stammered. 

“We’re  going — Thursday,”  said  little 
Eve  Edgarton. 

“Thursday?”  cried  Barton.  For  some 
inexplainable  reason  the  whole  idea  struck 
him  suddenly  as  offensive,  distinctly  of¬ 
fensive,  as  if  Fate,  the  impatient  Waiter, 
had  snatched  away  a  yet  imtasted  plate. 
“Why — why.  Eve!”  he  protested,  “why, 
we’re  only  just  beginning  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed.” 


“Yes,  I  know  it,”  mused  little  Eve  Edgar- 
ton. 

“Why — if  we’d  had  half  a  chance—” 
began  Barton,  and  then  didn’t  know  at  all 
how  to  finish  it.  “Why,  you’re  so  plucky 
— and  so  odd — and  so  interesting!”  he  be¬ 
gan  all  over  again.  “Oh,  of  course.  I’m  an 
awful  duffer  and  all  that!  But  if  we’d  had 
half  a  chance,  I  say,  you  and  I  would  have 
been  great  pals  in  another  fortnight!” 

“Even  so — ”  murmured  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton — “there  are  yet — ^fifty-two  hours  before 
I  go.” 

“What  are  fifty-two  hours?”  laughed  Bar¬ 
ton. 

Listlessly  like  a  wilting  flower  little  Eve 
Edgarton  slid  down  a  trifle  farther  into  her 
pillows.  “If  you’d  have  an  early — supper,” 
she  whisjjered,  “and  then  come  right  up 
here  afterward,  why,  there  would  be  two  or 
three  hours.  And  then  to-morrow  if  you 
got  up  quite  early — there  would  be  a  long- 
long  morning,  and — ^we — could  get— ac¬ 
quainted — some,"  she  insisted. 

“Why,  Eve!”  said  Barton,  “do  you  really 
mean  that  you  would — like  to  be  friends— 
with  me?” 

“Yes — I — do,”  nodded  the  crown  of  the 
white-bandaged  head. 

“But  I’m  so  stupid,”  confided  Barton, 
with  astonishing  humility.  “All  these— 
botany  things — and  geology — ^and ” 

“Yes,  I  Imow  it,”  mumbled  little  Eve 
Edgarton.  “That’s  what  makes  you  so 
restful.” 

“What?”  queried  Barton  a  bit  sharply. 
Then  very  absent-mindedly  for  a  moment 
he  sat  staring  off  into  space  through  a  gray, 
pungent  haze  of  cigarette  smoke. 

“Eve — ”  he  ventured  at  last. 

“What?”  mumbled  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“ — ^Nothing,”  said  Barton. 

“Mr.  Jim  Barton — ”  ventured  Eve. 

“What?”  asked  Barton. 

“ — Nothing,”  mumbled  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton. 

Out  of  some  emotional  or  purely  sodal 
tensities  of  life  it  seems  rather  that  Time 
strikes  the  clock  than  that  anything  so 
small  as  a  clock  should  dare  strike  the  Time- 
One — two — three — four — five!  winced  the 
poor  little  frightened  traveling  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

Then  quite  abruptly  little  Eve  Edgarton 
emerged  from  her  cozy  pillows,  atting 
bolt  upright  like  a  doughty  little  warrior. 

“Mr.  Jim  Barton!”  said  little  Eve 


Little  Eve  Edgarton 


I 


Edgarton.  “If  I  stayed  here  two  weeks 
longer— I  know  you’d  like  me!  I  know  it! 

I  just  know  it!”  Quizzically  for  an  instant, 
as  if  to  accumulate  further  courage,  she 
cocked  her  little  head  on  one  side  and  stared 
blankly  into  Barton’s  astonished  eyes.  “But 
you  see  I’m  not — going  to  be  here  two 
weeks!”  she  resumed  hurriedly.  Again  the 
little  head  cocked  appealingly  to  one  side. 
“You— you  wouldn’t  be  willing  to — take  my 
word  for  it — would  you?  And  like  me — 
noipr 

“Why — why,  what  do  you  mean?”  stam¬ 
mered  Barton. 

“What  do  I  mean?”  quizzed  little  Eve 
Edgarton.  “Why,  I  mean — that  just  once 
before  I  go  off  to  Nunko-Nono — I’d  like  to 
be-attractive!” 

“Attractive?”  stammered  Barton  help- 
lesdy. 

With  all  the  desperate,  indomitable 
frankness  of  a  child,  the  girl’s  chin  thrust 
itself  forward. 

“I  could  be  attractive!”  she  said.  “I 
ctuld!  I  know  I  could!  If  I’d  ever  let  go 
just  the  teeniest — tiniest  bit — I  could  have 
—beaux!”  she  asserted  triumphantly.  “A 
thousand  beaux!”  she  added  more  explicitly. 
"Only - ” 

“Otaly  what?”  laughed  Barton. 

“Only  one  doesn’t  let  go,”  said  little 
Eve  E^arton. 

‘Why  not?”  persisted  Barton. 

“Why,  you  just — couldn’t — with  stran¬ 
gers,”  said  little  Eve  Edgarton.  “That’s 
the  bewitchment  of  it.” 

“The  bewitchment?”  puzzled  Barton. 
Nervously  the  girl  crossed  her  hands  in 
her  lap.  She  suddenly  didn’t  look  like  a 
doughty  little  soldier  any  more,  but  just 
like  a  worried  little  girl. 

“Did  you  ever  read  any  fairy  stories?” 
she  adced  with  apparent  irrelevance. 

“Why,  of  course,”  said  Barton.  “Mil¬ 
lions  of  them  when  I  was  a  kid.” 

“I  read  one — once,”  said  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton.  “It  was  about  a  person,  a  sleeping 
person,  a  lady,  I  mean,  who  couldn’t  wake 
up  until  a  prince  kissed  her.  Well,  that  was 
all  right,  of  course,”  conceded  little  Eve 
Edgarton,  “because — of  course  any  prince 
would  have  been  willing  to  kiss  the  lady — 
as  a  mere  matter  of  accommodation. 
But  suppose,”  fretted  little  Eve  Edgarton, 
suppose  the  bewitchment  also  ran  that 
DO  prince  would  kiss  the  lady — until  she 
kod  waked  up?  Now  there!"  said  little  Eve 


Edgarton,  “is  a  situation  that  I  should  call 
completely — stalled .  ’  ’ 

“But  w'hat’s  all  this  got  to  do  with  you?” 
grinned  Barton. 

“Nothing  at  all  to  do  with  me!”  said  little 
Eve  Edgarton.  “It  is  me! — That’s  just 
exactly  the  way  I’m  fixed.  I  can’t  be  at¬ 
tractive — out  loud — until  some  one  likes 
me!  But  no  one — of  course — will  ever  like 
me — until  I  am  already  attractive — out 
loud! — So  that’s  why  I  wondered,”  she  said, 
“if  just  as  a  mere  matter  of  accommodation 
you  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  be  friends  with 
me  norw?  So  that  for  at  least  the  fifty-two 
hours  that  remain,  I  could  be  released — 
from  my  most — unhappy  enchantment.” 

Astonishingly  across  that  frank,  perfectly 
outspoken  little  face,  the  frightened  eye¬ 
lashes  came  flickering  suddenly  down. 
“Because,”  whispered  little  Eve  Edgarton, 
“because — you  see — I  hapjien  to  like  you 
already.” 

“Oh,  fine!”  smiled  Barton.  “Fine!  Fi-ne! 
Fi — ”  Abruptly  the  word  broke  in  his 
throat.  “What?”  he  cried.  His  hand — 
the  steadiest  hand  among  all  his  chums 
— ^began  to  shake  like  an.  aspen.  “What?” 
he  cried.  His  heart,  the  steadiest  heart 
among  all  his  chums,  began  to  pitch  and 
lurch  in  his  breast.  “Why,  Eve!  Eve!”  he 
stammered.  “You  don’t  mean  you  like  me 
— like  THAT?” 

“Yes — I  do,”  nodded  the  little  white- 
capped  head.  There  was  much  shyness  of 
fle^  in  the  statement,  but  not  a  flicker 
of  spiritual  self-consciousness  or  fear. 

“But — Eve!”  protested  Barton.  Already 
he  felt  the  goose-flesh  rising  on  his  arms. 
Once  before  a  girl  had  told  him  that  she — 
liked  him.  In  the  middle  of  a  silly  summer 
flirtation  it  had  been,  and  the  scene  had 
been  mawkish,  awful,  a  mess  of  tears  and 
kisses  and  endless  recriminations.  But 
this  girl?  Before  the  utter  simplicity  of 
this  girl’s  statement,  the  unruffled  dignity, 
the  mere  acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  of  an 
interesting  historical  fact,  all  his  trifling, 
preconceived  ideas  of — ev’erything  went 
tumbling  down  before  his  eyes  like  a  flimsy 
house  of  cards.  Pang  after  pang  of  regret 
for  the  girl,  of  regret  for  himself,  w’ent  surg¬ 
ing  hotly  through  him.  “Oh,  but — Eve!” 
he  began  all  over  again.  His  voice  was  raw 
with  miser>\ 

“Why,  there’s  nothing — to  make  a — fuss 
— about,”  drawled  little  Eve  Edgarton.  “I 
think  it’s — cunning!  You’ve  probably  liked 
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a  thousand  p)eople;  but  I — you  see? — I’ve 
never  had  the  fun  of  liking — any  one — 
before!” 

“Fun?”  tortured  Barton.  “Yes,  that’s 
just  it!  If  you’d  ever  had  the  fun  of  liking 
— anything — it  wouldn’t  seem  half  so 
brutal — now!” 

“Brutal?”  mused  little  L\re  Edgarton. 
“Oh,  really,  Mr.  Jim  Barton,  I  assxire  you,” 
she  said,  “there’s  nothing  brutal  at  all  in  my 
liking — for  you.” 

With  a  gasp  of  despair  Barton  stumbled 
across  the  rug  to  the  bed,  and  with  a 
shaky  hand  thrust  imder  Eve  Edgarton’s 
chin,  turned  her  little  face  bluntly  up  to  him 
to  tell  her — how  proud  he  felt,  but — to  tell 
her  how  sorry  he  was,  but - 

And  as  he  turned  that  little  face  up  to  his 
—  inconceivably  —  incomprehensibly  —  to 
his  utter  consternation  and  rout — he  saw 
that  it  was  a  stranger’s  little  face  that  he 
held.  Gone  was  the  sullen  frown,  the  in¬ 
different  glance,  the  bitter  smile,  and  in 
that  sudden,  amazing,  wild,  sweet  trans¬ 
figuration  of  brow,  eyes,  mouth,  that  met 
his  astonished  eyes,  he  felt  his  whole  mean, 
supercilious  world  slip  out  from  imder  his 
feet!  And  just  as  precipitously,  just  as 
inexplainably,  as  ten  days  before  he  had 
seen  a  Great  Light  that  had  knocked  all 
consciousness  out  of  him,  he  experienced 
now  a  second  Great  Light  that  knocked 
him  into  the  first  full  consciousness  that 
he  had  ever  known! 

“Why,  Eve!”  he  stammered.  “Why,  you 
— mischief!  Why,  you  little — cheeky  ^r- 
lingl  Why,  my  own — darned  little  Story 
Book  Girl!”  And  gathered  her  into  his 
arms. 


Horridly  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
room  the  sound  of  a  creaking  board  smote 
almost  instantly  up>on  their  ears. 

“Any — time — that  you  p)eople  want  me,” 
suggested  Edgarton’s  icy  voice,  “I  am 
standing  here — in  about  the  middle  of  the 
floor!” 

With  a  jerk  of  dismay  Barton  wheeled 
around  to  face  him.  But  it  was  little  Eve 
Edgarton  herself  who  found  her  tongue 
first. 

“Oh,  father  dear — I  have  been  perfectly 
— Mdse!”  she  hastened  to  assure  him.  “Al¬ 
most  at  once,  father,  I  told  him  that  I  liked 
him,  so  that  if  he  really  were  the  dreadful 
kind  of  young  man  you  were  warning  me 
about — he  would  eliminate  himself  from  my 
horizon — immediately — in  his  wicked  pur¬ 
suit  of — some  other  lady!  Oh,  he  did— run, 
father!”  she  confessed  in  the  first  red  blush 
of  her  life.  “Oh,  he  did — run,  father,  but  it 
was — almost  dir^tly — toward  me!” 

“Eh?”  snappned  Edgarton. 

Then  in  a  divine  effrontery,  half  impu¬ 
dence  and  half  humility.  Barton  stepped  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  proffered 
his  strong,  firm  young  hand  to  the  older 
man. 

“You  told  me,”  he  grinned,  “to  nunmage 
around  until  I  discovered  a  Real  Treasure? 
Well,  I  didn’t  do  it! — It  w^as  the  Treasure, 
it  seems,  who  discov — ” 

Then  suddenly  into  his  fine  yoimg  eyes 
flared  up  the  first  glint  of  his  new-bom 
soul. 

“Your  daughter,  sir,”  said  Barton,  “is 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world! 
I  have  found  out  what  she  is  interested  in! 
— She  is  interested  in — me!” 


THE  END 


BETTER  BUSINESS 

William  Hard’s  series  on  Better  Business  has  been  running  in  EVERYBODY’S  for 
four  months.  In  the  articles  so  far  Mr.  Hard  has  shown  wherein  American 
Business  lags  behind  other  countries,  and,  in  his  study  of  the  Patent  Office,  has 
given  one  of  the  big  reasons  why.  Also,  he  has  made  constructive  suggestions 
that  should  help  to  put  American  Business  in  its  proper  rank  in  the  industrial 
march  of  the  nations.  'Ibis  month,  owing  to  Mr.  Hard’s  illness,  there  is  no 
“Better  Business’’  article.  In  the  May  number  he  will  resume  the  series,  which 
will  pass,  for  a  time,  from  the  discussion  of  patents  and  inventions  to  other 
important  phases  of  American  business. — The  Editors. 
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UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


""The  prosperity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.  ” 


Editors  Note— Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth. 
IVe  shall  gladly  pay  far  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "  The  Chestnut  Tree," 
enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


Mr.  Brown  had  just  registered  and  was  about 
to  turn  away  when  the  clerk  asked: 

“Beg  pardon,  but  what  is  your  name?” 

“Name!”  echoed  the  indigitant  guest. 
“Don’t  you  see  my  signature  there  on  the  regis¬ 
ter?” 

“I  do,”  returned  the  clerk  calmly.  “That 
is  what  aroused  my  curiosity.” 


A  tourist,  “doing”  one  of  the  many  old  inns 
o(  England,  had  ordered  tea  and  a  sandwich. 

The  waiter  was  boring 
her  with  his  tiresome 
descriptions  of  the 
I  J  historic  cormections  of 

piece  of  furniture, 
I  and  the  legends  sur- 

]  rounding  every  article 

1  ever5thing  in 

‘A  the  house  has  a  legend 
connected  with  it,”  she 
remarked,  when  he 
paused.  “Well,  do  tell  me  about  this  quaint 
old  ham  sandwich.” 


^Ifer  (unsteadied  by  his  Christmas  dinner) 
to  his  opponent: 

Sir,  I  wish  you  t’  know  that  I  resent  y’r 
onwarrant — ^y’r  interference  with  my  game. 


Sir!  Tip  the  ground  once  more,  and  I’ll  com¬ 
plain  to  our  host!” 


The  principal  of  an  academy  in  Providence 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  the  boys  in 
his  Shakespeare  class  to  give  appropriate  titles 
for  the  scenes  in  different  plays.  After  reading 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  he  asked  one  of 
the  boys  to  suggest  a  good  title  for  the  scene 
in  which  Jessica  steals  away  from  her  father’s 
house  with  Lorenzo. 

The  boy,  after  a  few  moments’  thoughtful 
silence,  showed  his  familiarity  with  melodrama 
as  well  as  Shakespeare,  by  answering: 

“No  Mother  to  Guide  Her.” 


*  Charles  Dana  Gibson  was  amused  at  receiv¬ 
ing  not  long  ago  a  printed  circular,  signed  by 
an  automobile  firm,  that  read: 

“You  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in 
our  grand  $100  prize  drawing  contest.  Each 
participant  may  submit  one  or  more  drawing 
advertising  our  automobile,  and  the  winner  will 
receive  a  grand  cash  prize  of  $100.  Drawings 
must  be  sent  prepaid,  they  must  be  origin^, 
and  all  unsuccessful  drawings  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  undersigned.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  can  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  make  drawings  at  $1000  apiece,  smiled  over 
the  printed  circular,  then  took  a  sheet  of 
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note-paper  and,  still  smiling,  wrote  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  firm: 

“You  are  cordially  invited  to  {lartidpate  in 
my  grand  $10  prize  automobile  contest.  Each 
participant  may  submit  one  or  more  automo¬ 
biles,  fully  equipped,  of  his  own  manufacture, 
and  the  winner  will  receive  a  grand  cash  piize 
of  $10  in  gold.  The  automobile  submitted 
should  be  brand-new,  and  must  be  shipped 
f.o.b..  New  York.  The  unsuccessful  automo- 
,  biles  will  remain  the  property  of  the  tmder- 
signed.  Charles  Dana  Gibson.” 


Ted  Brown,  an  American,  was  touring  Scot¬ 
land  and  one  afternoon  mounted  a  high  hill  in 
company  with  a  Scot  who  began  bragging 
of  the  extensive  view. 

“I  suppose  you  can  see  America  from  here  on 
a  fine  day,”  said  the  American,  jocosely. 

“Oh,  aye,  farther  than  that,”  replied  the 
other. 

“Farther  than  that?” 

“Aye!  On  a  fine  nicht  we  can  see  the  mune.” 


The  teacher  was  telling 
the  children  a  long,  highly 
embeUished  story  about 
Santa  Claus,  and  Willie 
7  Jones  began  giggling  with 
mirth,  which  finally  got 
beyond  his  control. 

“Willie!  WTiat  did  I 
whip  you  for  yesterday?”  asked  the  teacher 
[  severely. 

“Fer  lyin’!”  promptly  answered  Willie. 


An  Easterner  who  had  bought  a  farm  in 
California  had  heard  of  his  neighbor’s  talent  for 
raising  large  potatoes,  so  sent  his  farm-hand 
over  to  get  a  hundred  pounds. 

“You  go  back  home,”  answered  the  talented 
farmer  to  the  messenger,  “and  tell  your  bc«s 
that  I  won’t  cut  a  potato  for  any  one!” 


Mrs.  Brundage  was  crossing  the  ocean  for 
the  first  time.  One  morning,  as  the  captain 
was  standing  near  her,  she  said: 

'  “Pardon  my  ignorance,  but  how  do  you  man¬ 
age  to  find  your  way  across  the  trackless 
ocean?” 

I  “By  means  of  the  compass,  madam,”  replied 
the  gallant  captain.  “'ITie  needle  invariably 
points  north.” 

“But,”  queried  the  woman,  “suppose  you 
wish  to  go  south?” 


Mrs.  Watkins  was  entertaining  some  wed- 
end  guests  not  long  ago,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  commotion  downstairs. 

“Mercy!  What’s  that  awful  profanity  dowa- 
stairs?”  whispered  one  of  the  guests  in  a 
frightened  tone. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  dear.”  replied  the 
hostess.  “It’s  my  husband.  He’s  come  m 
late  and  fallen  over  the  new  Persian  prayer 
rug.” 


There  is  a  painter  of  the  “impressionist" 
school  now  corded  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  To 
all  persons  who  visit  his  studio  he  says;  “Look 
here,  this  is  the  latest  masterpiece  of  my  com¬ 
position.” 

They  look,  and  see  nothing  but  an  pTpaiw 
of  bare  canvas.  They  ask:  “What  does  that 
represent?” 

“Why,  that  represents  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.” 

“Beg  pardon,  but  where  is  the  sea?” 

“It  has  been  driven  back.” 

.  “And  where  are  the  Israelites?” 

“They  have  crossed  over.” 

“And  the  Egyqitians?” 

“Will  be  here  directly.  That’s  the  sort  of 
painting  I  like — simple,  suggestive,  and  unpre¬ 
tentious.” 


The  lecturer  raised  his  voice  with 
confidence. 

“It  is  my  belief,  and  I  venture  A 
to  assert  it,”  he  declared,  “that  Jf 
there  isn’t  a  man  in  this  audience  ^ 
who  has  ever  done  anything  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  our  V 
vast  forests.”  ^ 

A  rather  timid,  henp^ed-  ^ 
looking  man  quietly  arose  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  and  said: 

“I — er — ^I’ve  shot  woodpeckers.” 


Waiter:  “Were  you  ringing  the  sir^ 
Customer  (after  long  wait):  “Ringing  rti 
Great  Scott,  no!  I  was  tolling  it — ^I  thought 
you  were  dead!” 


A  certain  surly  old  Yankee  who  runs  a  small 
summer  hotel  on  the  coast  once  received  alette 
from  a  prospective  “guest”  who  wrote  to 
gage  “two  large,  sunny  rooms  overlooung  tnt 
ocean  and  connecting  with  private  bath. 

One  may  imagine  the  lady’s  surprise  at  get¬ 
ting  the  following  curt  reply: 

“Dear  Madam:  All  rooms  face  the  ocean, 
and  that’s  your  bath.” 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  RUM? 
$2500.00  in  Prizes.  See  page  505. 


Here  is  a  letter  that  is  interesting 
because  it  undoubtedly  voices  the 
opinion  of  many — not  all  of  whom 
are  writers. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  think  there  is  a 
dique  in  the  magazine,  and  I  know  old  writers 
disappear  and  new  ones  take  their  places.  But 
I  do  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  an 
unknown  writer  must  write  a  better  story  than 
the  average  old  writer  before  he  can  break  in. 
TUs,  I  th^.  is  not  only  unjust,  but  a  poor 
ny  to  encourage  new  talent.  That  letters  of 
encouragement  from  an  editor  are  a  great  help, 
there  is  no  doubt;  but  an  occasional  Acceptance 
does  more  to  give  a  beginner  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  than  many  letters,  and  confidence 
snd  enthusiasm  are  the  parents  of  inspiration. 

At  any  rate,  the  above  is  true  of  myself,  and 
I  could  give  you  convincing  proof  from  my  own 
ttperience.  However,  I  am  intruding  on  your 
time  again  only  that  I  may  assure  you  that  I 
feel  sure  editors  want  the  work  of  new  writers, 
even  though  they  demand  too  much  of  them. 

I  had  not  finished  the  November  issue  when 
I  wrote  you  before;  otherwise,  I  should  have 
mention^  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight’s  excellent 
•buy— “Amanda  Lee,  Singapore.”  It  reminds 
me  strongly  of  the  late  O.  Henry’s  work. 

Yours  sincerely,  W.  B.  K. 
Monroe,  Iowa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  inclined  to 
^igratulate  ourselves  on  the  large  number 
™  stories  we  publish  by  new  or  compara¬ 
tively  new  writers.  In  1910  we  printed 


tw’enty-one  stories  by  authors  unknown  to 
us.  In  1911,  nineteen  stories;  and  in  1912, 
eighteen  stories.  In  1913  we  used  nine. 
These  figures  include  short  stories  only — 
serial  stories  were  eliminated.  The  average 
is  about  one  new  name  in  five. 

We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
names,  new  product,  stories  that  are  fresh 
and  original,  presenting  a  new  point  of 
view'  in  an  unhackneyed  manner. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  best  stories,  from  any 
point  of  view,  that  we  have  published  re¬ 
cently,  have  been  the  work  of  newcomers. 
As  examples  we  mention  the  following: 

“Empire,”  by  Charles  Saxby;  “The  In¬ 
ward  Empire,”  by  Horace  Fish;  “From  Hell, 
Hull,  and  Halifax,”  by  Talbot  Mimdy; 
the  “Worry-Worry  Williams”  series,  by 
Leavitt  Ashley  Knight. 

And  we  have  stories,  as  yet  unpublished, 
that  are  quite  in  line  with  those  mentioned 
above.  The  names  are  all  comparatively 
new:  William  Ashley  Anderson,  Richard 
Matthews  Hallet,  Donal  Hamilton  Haines, 
Frank  Leon  Smith,  Robert  E.  MacAlamey, 
E.  R.  Lipsett,  Ruth  Sawyer. 

In  short,  w’e  feel  sure  we  do  all  that  is 
judicious — and  then  some — to  encourage 
the  newcomer. 

But  we  do  not  want  our  attitude  to 
be  considered  philanthropic.  Our  reward 
is  just  and  sufficient:  we  get  real  stories 
in  return. 
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And  sometimes  real  literature.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  read  “Empire”  and  “The 
Inward  Empire.” 

WE  DIDN’T  “CAN”  HIM 

DEAR  EDITOR:  Please  give  us  back 
The  EVERYBODY’S  ALMANACK! 

The  days  are  lean,  and  jokes  are  few; 

So,  pray,  his  pleasantries  renew; 

Can’t  you? 

We  liked  that  dull  but  sparkling  page 
Through  which  prognostications  rage; 

Its  births  and  deaths  all  in  a  row, 
Embroidered  with,  “Look  out  for  snow, 

Or  so.” 

We  liked  to  know  the  little  moon 
Would  wax  again  to  full,  quite  soon. 

We  liked  the  information  quaint 
About  the  birthday  of  some  saint 

That  ain’t. 

.And  so.  Dear  Sir,  please  reinstate 
The  prosy  pedant,  sent  by  Fate 
To  cheer  us  as  we  go  along. 

To  can  him,  with  his  little  song. 

Was  wrong. 

Detroit,  Mich.  M.  D.  F, 

TEACHING  THE  RULING  CLASSES  TO 
THINK?!? 

Deak  Sik:  Last  month  I  inflicted  a  letter 
upon  you  criticizing  your  belated  series  on  So¬ 
cialism  and  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  suggest 
certain  subjects  that  needed  intense  agitation 
now.  You  are  not  expected  to  recall  me  or  my 
conununication,  but  if  by  some  chance  it  has 
been  filed,  you  will  find  it  was  almost  a  fore¬ 
sight  of  this  February  number  now  before  me. 
You  are  teaching  the  ruling  classes  to  think. 
It  has  never  been  the  ignorance  of  the  “sub¬ 
merged”  that  menaced  civilization  and  led  to 
bloody  revolutions.  Rome  fell  amidst  the  orgies 
of  the  aristocracy. 

Let  me,  as  one  of  the  millions  who  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  none  of  the  sense  of  humor  so 
plentiful  in  the  rich  and  powerful,  thank  you  for 
having  come  by  and  for  having  given  us  “The 
War-Makers.”  And  not  less  for  “The  Inward 
Empire.”  They  are  red  meat.  Socialism  is 
come  into  such  a  peculiar  respectability  as  to 
be  a  form  of  hedging.  I  have  lived  to  see  mil¬ 
lionaires,  with  more  cunning  than  humanity, 
actually  praise  Socialism. 

“What  is  this  fellow  after,  anyway?”  I  can 
fancy  your  thinking.  Socialism,  by  all  means. 
But  not  the  kind  given  us  by  the  rulers.  Not 
an  attenuated,  sanitary,  expurgated,  safe  and 


sane  Socialism,  but  the  kind  that  COMES.  .And 
while  we  are  waiting  let’s  show  up  war  and 
conditions  in  a  way  that  strikes  home.  Mi. 
Noyes  and  Mr.  Fi^  know  how.  That  ay  oj 
one  discarded  bank  clerk  as  he  killed 
crystallizing  the  minute  of  the  bank  president’s 
faint  into  a  torturing  nightmare  that  covered 
perhaps  an  hour,  is  poetry,  too,  of  a  vigorous 
sort. 

Everybody’s  is  a  good,  a  clean 
and  a  powerful  one.  It  will  grow  stronger  as 
it  grows  better  and  bolder. 

Sincerely  yours,  S.  B. 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 

A  GREAT  SHORT  STORY 

It  is  seldom  that  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  formally  an  opinion  on  any  of  tk 
multitudinous  magazine  short  stories.  But  so 
favorably  was  I  impressed  with  “The  Inward 
Empire,”  by  Horace  Fish,  which  appeared  in 
Everybody’s  for  February^,  that  although  I  am 
confident  you  are  receiving  numerous  exprts- 
sions  of  opinion  such  as  this,  I  wish  you  to 
know  of  my  sincere  approval  and  appreciation. 

Viewed  from  a  purely  academic  standpoint, 
the  story  is  in  many  respects  truly  remarkable. 
The  imaginativeness  is  of  a  profoundly  vivid 
type  seldom  found  outside  of  truly  great  short 
stories.  The  character  delineation  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective,  while  wholly  unconscious.  The 
interest  rises  almost  unabated  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  climax,  which,  with  its  element  of 
surprise,  is  managed  in  true  De  Maupassant 
style. 

From  the  viewpoint  also  of  every-day  human 
interest,  the  story  is  undoubtedly  a  success.  It 
is  well  told,  and  is  above  all  interesting,  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting.  The  note  of  wholesome 
human  nature  and  the  significant  moral  have  a 
true  universal  appeal  which  lifts  the  story  far 
out  of  the  class  of  lurid  sensationalism  on  whose 
brink  the  magazine  short  story  seems  to  be 
tottering. 

Horace  Fish  is,  I  presume,  comparatively  un¬ 
known  to  magazine  readers.  But  surely,  should 
his  later  product  live  up  to  the  promise  of  the 
present,  your  magazine  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  published  his  early  efforts.  g  ^ 

University  of  Virginia. 

CORRECTION 

Through  an  error,  an  editorial,  reprintd 
in  this  department  for  February,  contend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hard’s  series  on  “Better  Business, 
was  accredited  to  the  Iron  Age  instead  of 
the  Iron  Trade  Review.  Herewith  our  pub¬ 
lic  aprology  to  both. 
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The  precious  blood  current — when  pure  and  laden  with  vitality — is 
Nature’s  greatest  beautiher. 

Thoughtful  mothers  who  know  this  simple  truth,  that  health  and  beauty 
depend  upon  pure  blood — largely  a  matter  of  proper  food  and  drink,  use 


regularly  as  their  table  beverage  instead  of  coffee — there’s  a  reason. 

Coffee  has  no  food  value,  but  contains  caffeine — a  drug — most  harmful 
to  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels;  and  a  common  cause  of  dull  eyes, 
sallow  cheeks  and  lips  that  lack  the  red  blood  of  health. 

Postum,  made  only  from  wheat  and  a  small  portion  of  molasses,  has 
genuine  food  value — the  piue  nutriment  of  the  grain.  It  is  free  from 
caffeine  or  any  harmful  substance. 


There* s  a  Reason**  for  Postum 


— sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Eyes,  Cheeks  and  Lips 

Reflect  One’s  Health  as  a  Mirror 


POSTUM 


30 
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The  Victrola  g 
the  kind  of  music  tl 


Its  mission  is  to  bring  to  you  the 
best  music  of  every  kind — and  just  as 
it  presents  to  you  the  beautiful  voices 
of  the  world’s  greatest  opera  stars  and 
the  superb  art  of  the  most  celebrated 
Instrumentalists,  so  in  the  lighter  forms 
of  music  it  offers  you  entertainment  by 
the  most  noted  talent. 

With  a  Victrola  you  can  change  at 
will  from  the  classical  to  the  mirth- 
provoking — one  moment  you  are  In 
fancy  transported  to  the  Metropolitan 
Op  era  H  ouse  and  hear  Caruso  and 
other  famous  artists,  the  next  you  can 
be  in  any  of  the  myriad  of  theatres 
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along  Broadway  listening  to  the  “song 
hits”  of  the  latest  musical  successes. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  this 
wonderful  variety  of  music  on  the 
Victrola,  your  enjoyment  is  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  music  you  are  hearing,  you  can  hear 
again  and  again,  whenever,  and  as  often 
as  you  wish. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  ^ 
variety  of  styles  from  to  $200,  and  any 
Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  «*|j 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

VKtor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bertiaer  Gramophoae  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


Alba  Pendants  in  the  well-Iigrhted  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Krcmpel  &  Erkes—Architects 

Good  Light  is  a  Business  Getter 

Good  light  draws  trade — well-lighted  stores,  windows,  offices  and 
well-lighted  streets  attract  buyers.  Your  customers  stay  longer  and 
buy  more  if  seeing  is  easy  and  comfortable ;  your  employees  work 
efficiently  (more  and  better  work!  and  accurately  (with  fewer  mis¬ 
takes)  in  well-lighted  places. 

Alba  Globes  and  Shades 
Make  Seeing  Easy 

Good  Light  is  mostly  a  matter  of  the  right  globes  and  shades.  A  poor 
shade  absorbs  the  light  — money  wasted;  Alba  Globes  and  Shades  diffuse  the  / 
light,  direct  it  where  it  is  needed,  protect  the  eye  against  harsh  spots,  look  / 
well,  and  get  more  and  better  light  from  the  same  current — money  saved. 

How  to  get  Good  Light  / 

(i)  Determine  to  investigate.  (2)  Get  one  Alba  Shade  from  your  nearest 
dealer — see  what  a  difference  it  makes.  (3)  Send  us  description  of  your  space  / 
and  we  will  advise  you  without  charge  how  to  light  it  well.  (4)  Fill  in  the  X 
attached  coupon  for  one  or  more  of  these  books.  ForBookirtMir.o<id 

/ IJghting:  wriwfc'Bol* 

No. 

For  Home  lightfBf:  wrtt 
•  X  for  Portfolio  No. 6j- 1- 
^  For  Busine«  Lighting:  writehr 
Portfolio  No.  47»l’‘ 


'  Mark 
with  an  X 
tktBmkUt 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  alsc  in  New  York  y 

Chicago.  Philadelphia,  St  Louis,  Boston  / 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco  / 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co  Ltd  Toronto  X  /  X  State . — " 

/ /  /  Mncbeth-Evnnn  GUm  Co.,  PHlsbwfgh 


Name 
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Do  you  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  the  Campbell  Kids  ? 

Behind  their  whimsical  pranks  and  droll  sayings 
is  a  serious  purpose  of  direct  importance  to  you. 
For  the  main  object-in-life  of  these  rollicking 
youngsters  is  to  remind  you  of 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

To  remind  you  that  it  is  good  for  your  own  young 
people  as  well  as  the  older  ones;  that  its  lively  and  en¬ 
ticing  flavor  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  just  as  its 
wholesome  quality  helps  to  promote  good  digestion  and 
robust  health:  and  that  you  cannot  too  often  remem¬ 
ber  zuid  act  on  these  facts  for  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  family.  How  about  today? 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Ill  Pay  ^122  For  Every  Knot! 


The  greatest  home-builders’  for  thit  haute  l 

quality-test  ever  announced 

I’ll  pay  11.00  per  knot  for  eveiy  knot  any  customer 
can  find  in  our  Red  Cedar  Siding  shipped  from  Bay  City. 

I  stand  ready  to  prove  to  you  in  this  way  that  the  lumber 

in  Aladdin  houses  is  higher  in  grade  throughout  than  is  ^ 

regularly  carried  by  any  seller  of  lumber  in  America. 

Clear  Siding,  Clear  Flooring,  Clear  Interior  Finish,  and  y. 

Clear  Shingles  are  furnished for  every  Aladdin  dwelling  I  ll^pH  ' ,  Jjg -  ^ 

ftouse.  Otto  E.  Sovereign,  General  Mansger. 

ALADDIN  Quality  Excels 

Aladdin  quality  accepts  nothing  but  the  best  lumber  that  grows — clear.  Think  of  a  house  in  which  yos 

cannot  find  a  knot  in  the  siding,  in  the  flooring,  in  the  interior  finish,  in  the  shingles!  You  are  entitlcil 
to  the  best  materials  for  your  home.  Insist  on  nothing  short  of  clear  lumber.  ^  ^  ^  . 

You  will  be  sure  of  the  best  in  your  Aladdin  home. 

ALADDIN  Prices  Undersell  ^ 

Here's  the  straiaht-from-the-shoulder  reason:  Because  a  train  load  of  logs  straight  from 
the  Michigan  forests  enters  the  .Maddin  Mills  every  day.  and  from  the  bark  to  the  heart 
every  inch  is  worked  on  our  own  saws.  Our  one  arm  reaches  into  the  forest  and  the 
other  hands  you  the  completed  house.  Your  dollar  carries  no  excess  profit  on  its  back 
and  pulls  a  full  load.  You  get  every  last  ounce  of  value  out  of  it.  bixty-five  acres  of 
ground  are  covered  with  buildings  and  lumber  at  our  groat  new  Bay  City  Mills.  Come 
to  Bay  City  and  look  them  over. 

ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  Houses  Are  Not  Portable 

Do  not  confuse  Aladdin  houses  with  the  Poriable  kind.  They  are  not 
portable  nor  sectional  in  any  way.  Every  .Aladdin  house  is  ERECTED  ex- 
actly  like  any  well-built  house — except  that  the  sawing  and  wasting  of  material  I 

which  occurs  on  the  ground  the  old  way.  The  completed  house  is  built  just  SmB  QMB 

like,  looks  just  like,  and  is  just  like  the  finest  frame  dwelling  designed  by  HHr 

expensive  architects,  built  by  high-priced  contractors,  and  cut-to-fit-on-the-  i 

ground  carpenters.  The  .Aladdin  system  of  construction  is  just  the  same  as  ■SSli.r*  ^  "‘T.. 

the  great  steel  skyscraper  system— where  the  big  beams  for  a  20-story  building  $1,499  for  this  haute 

are  planned,  sawed,  cut  to  lit,  and  marked  in  steel  mills,  and  shipped 
to  the  city  to  be  erected  andcompleted  without  cutting  on  the  ground. 

“There’s  no  use  arguing  against  success.”  Your  neighbor's  home  S  Roonu  V 

proved  the  success  of  Aladdin  bouses.  \Ve  will  give  you  names  of  X29S  /\ 

customers  to  go  and  talk  with.  «  V 

Rve  Great  Mills — Nine  Years  of  Success 

The  .Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  does  the  work  better,  quicker  ^  Mn--'  I  ll 

and  cheaper.  Every  piece  of  material  in  the  house— siding,  flooring,  — ll  ‘  --  ^ H  ^jlM^ 

studding,  joists,  rafters,  stairways,  etc.— is  cut  to  fit  in  our  mill  by  the  ~ 

finest  machines.  .Accuracy  of  joints  results,  and  your  house  is 


$1,499  for  thit  haute 


'*/,  stronger,  warmer  and  tighter  than  if  built  by  usual  methods. 

^  Waste  in  material  cannot  occur.  Every  inch  of  lumber  vo\ 
^  and  a  part  of  your  house.  You  Vuoai  the  lumber  that's  w 
'*ee.  as  the  lumber  that' s  used.  The  average  house  built  tf 


^  as  the  lumber  that's  used.  The  average  house  built  th 

■4^  'o,  of  the  lumber — $18  out  of  every  $100  of  your  money  is 
,0  'ft.  kindling-wood. 

^  "'ff 

^D/  ^'ft,  VArltol-  VA11  AaI  SATlI-lft  AVrAM* 


ou  pay  for  is  actually  in 
waste  costs  just  as  much 
the  old  way  wastes  18% 
is  wasted— burned  up  for 


Here’s  what  you  get  with  every  ALADDIN  House: 


“Tlie 

Wedfe” 

25c  year. 

An  interesting^ 
monthly  magazine 
for  home*  builders. 
Send  subscription  with 
catalog  request. 


'^A  AllframinKlumborcuttofit:  sidingcuttofit;  windows.fraines.casinffS,  /; 

tf  ''e,.  Stairways,  glass,  hardware,  locks,  nails,  paint  and  varnish  for  the  outside  r 

P>  ^Q,  ''ff  inside,  shingles,  plaster  board  for  all  rooms  or  lath  and  plaster,  com- 

-T-  'ft,  Plete  instructions  and  illustrations  for  erection,  eliminating  the  necessity 
/ft  of  skilled  labor — a  complete  house.  .Aladdin  construction  passi'S  suc- 

/.  f'e,  cessfully  the  strictest  regulations  of  the  big  cities.  This  means  they 
\  are  built  according  to  the  most  approved  building  laws.  The  big 
'ft.  Catalog  No.  l.%  tells  the  whole  story.  Send  for  catalog  today. 

.'ft  ' 

■ ...  ''\t  North  American 

Construction  Co. 


'  133  AUddii  Ave..  Bay  Gly.  MicUta 

n>  ii  Mickifas.  FlwWa.  NitMiri.  Ttus.  aid  OrtiM 

Canadian  Branch :  Sovereign  Construction  Co. 
C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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i40  A  Filled  Sus/lb  Wafer 

vr  >\VviiPiiite 
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NABISCO 

®  Sugar  Wafers 


TH&SL  incomparable  sweets  are  the  most  universally 
popular  of  all  dessert  confections.  Whether  served 
at  dinner,  afternoon  tea  or  any  social  gathering,  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  are  equally  delightful  and  appropriate.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty-five-cent  tins. 


A©@i^a 


Another  dessert  delight.  Wafers  of  pleasing  size  and 
form  with  a  bountiful  confectionery  filling.  Another 
help  to  the  hostess.  In  ten-cent  tins. 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 


COMPANY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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You  are 

Invited 

To  a  delicious  dish  of 

Post 

Toasties 

and  Cream 


Whenever  you  have  a  hanker- 
ing  for  something 


Extra  Good! 


These  dainty  crisps  of  toasted  white  corn  come  to  you  fresh 
from  our  great  ovens,  ready  to  serve  for  breakfast,  lunch  or  supper. 

We  want  you  to  try  Post  Toasties.  We  also  wish  you  could 
see,  with  your  own  eyes,  just  how  these  delicious  bits  of  toasted 
com  are  made — 

And  you  can  see,  too,  if  you  ever  come  to  Battle  Creek,  for 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year  inspect  each  nook  and  comer  of 
our  model  food  plant  and  see  every  process  in  the  making. 

When  you  visit  these  big,  clean  factories  and  see  just  how 
Toasties  are  made,  you’ll  know  then  why  they  taste  so  good,  and 
why 

“The  Memory  Ungers” 

When  you  come  our  way,  drop  in.  There’s  a  welcome. 

Toasties  come  in  tightly  sealed  packages — crisp  and  appetizing. 

— sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
Postum  Cereal  Co..  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mfch.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  Everj-body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  risiting  your  dealer 
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The  writer  of  this  advertisement  1 1 1 

returning  from  a  trip  to  a  Southern  ^  ^ 

city.  As  we  entered  our  home,  my  P  ^  lim 

wife  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  “Home,  \  ■ 

Sweet  Home  and  our  Ostermoor  ^IS 

again.”  Hundreds  of  the  readers  of  "i-  ^  ^ 

this  will  recall  the  same  feeling  (per-  in  buying,  you  must  choose  betweeom 
haps  a  similar  remark)  after  nights  jdnds  of  mattresses:  Ostermoor  and  ■ 
away  from  home,  when  real  rest  imitation.  They  both /oo^  alike,  pos« 

has  been  almost  imt>ossible  on  strange  The  Ostennoor  is  ba« 

^  ®  record  of  sixty  years  pmoai  md 
and  inferior  mattresses.  other  is  only  an  untried  imitatki^ 

simply  sold  as  a  “just  as  good.” 

Osterinoor*K 

“Bmu-Not  Stuffed"  Mattrcss  -Ll/» 

Because  the  OSTERMOOR  is  "huilt — not  stuffed” — it  bases  its  claim  for  years  of  service  that  no  other  imK* 

in  the  world  can  equal.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  cheap  subititulea.  Buy  aa  you  believe.  _ . 

It  is  the  most  comfortable — it  cannot  sag  nor  bag,  grow  lumpy  or  bumpy— a  result  of  its  hand-laid  cMstraw 
Its  comfort  and  its  quality  are  the  most  lasting — the  Ostermoor  is  the  only  mattress  th^  can  sbwIOT 
from  prominent  people  who  attest  that  after  generations  of  use  their  mattresses  arc  as  comfortable  as 
..  I*  ••  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary  —  sterilized,  germ-proof,  vermin"P» 

MA™E^^0ST  damp,  and  odor-proof. 

Write  for  144-page  Book  and  Samples,  FR^ 

Satin  Finiah  Ticldnf ,  45  Iba _  M.S0 


It  is  cenerously  illuslraled — it  hat  144  poses — costs  nothins 


Mercerized  Art  Twilli.  45  lbs .  11.00  — teaches  lots  abrat  sleep  comlort.  Kou  can  aieep,  tool  Mat' 


Special  Hotel  Style,  50  Iba _ _ 23.00 

Eztia Thick  French  Edce,  6Olbs.30t)0 
Special  Imperial  Edee,  60  lbs ..  3S.00 
Ex.  Thick  Imperial  Edre.70  lbs.  45.00 
Imperial  Double  Stitched 

Preocb  Roll.  80  lbs. . .  55.00 

Mattresses  In  two  parts,  50c  extra. 
Smaller  sizes  coal  Cl  lets  each  size. 


tress  will  be  sent  to  you.  expreaa  prepaid,  same  day  we  get 
your  check  or  money  order.  Your  money  will  be  returned 
without  question  if  dissatisfied  at  the  end  of  30  days. 
Mattresses  packed  in  leatherette  paper  and  burlap.  Fully 
protected.  The  Ostennoor  trade  mark  is  on  end  of  the 
genuine.  See  that  it  is  there — or  don't  buy. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  lOV  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

CuAdlu  Afaaey:  AlMkft  PMth«r  Md  Down  0*.,  Ud.,  Mm^mI 
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Huhhard  new  book — ‘‘Health  in  the  making.”  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled 
I®  kit  ihrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment.  It  is  free, 
this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  SOY  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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“But  Doctor — I  can’t  get 
away  now  for  a  Rest” 

WHEN  the  nerves  cryout— and  when  the  bonds 
of  business,  home  ties,  or  the  expense  of 
travel,  hold  the  sufferer  to  the  beaten  path 
—a  good  tonic  may  bring  timely,  restorative  help. 

The  very  aid  the  nerves  need  to  rtbuild  them, 
to  give  back  the  health  and  courage  drained  by 
work  or  worry,  is  brought  to  them  by  Sanatogen. 
And  this  nourishing  help  comes  in  a  form  that 
nukes  it  natural  and  easy  for  the  depleted  cells 
of  the  system  to  absorb  it. 

When  more  than  19,000  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  physicians,  over  their  own  signatures,  speak 
of  this  efficiency  of  Sanatogen  as  a  restorative  help, 
when  famous  men  and  women  everywhere  write 
gtateful  letters  to  tell 


of  the  great  and  last¬ 
ing  benefit  Sanatogen 
has  conferred  upon 
them — need  you  hesi¬ 
tate  to  test  the  value  of 
this  help  for  yourself  .> 
Sanatogen  is  sold  by 
good  druggists  every¬ 
where,  in  three  sizes, 
from  $1.00. 


the  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

30Y  Irving  Place  New  York 

Cra»rf  Pritt,  fnttrnational  Congress  of  ytedicinf,  I.OHdon,  IQH 


Prof.  C.  A.  Ewald, 

of  Berlin  University,  Doc¬ 
tor  honoriscausaUniversity 
of  Mar>'Ian(l,  states  in  his 
contribution  on  '*Typhus 
^abdominalis'* : 

“I  can  say  that  I  have  used 
Sanatogen  in  a  great  numi>er 
of  cases  (that  is.  in  those  dis* 
t  urt  >ances  of  metabolism  which 
were  mainly  of  a  nervous  or 
neurasthenic  origin)  and  Iiave 
olrtained  excellent  results.'* 


Unexpected!  \ 

“Why,  John,  you  said  it  was  an  old  house!” 

“And  so  it  is.  But  the  painter  has  been  at  work.  That’s 
the  difference.” 

A  house  is  only  as  old  as  it  looks.  A  house  painted  in  colors 
tastefully  selected  and  with  paint  mixed  of 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  looks  new,  and  long  retains  that  look 
of  freshness.  Such  paint  wears  long  and  smoothly,  without 
cracking  and  scaling.  Consult  your  painter  as  John  did  his. 
Make  your  house  new.  No  other  improvement  so  satisfactory 
can  be  made  for  the  same  money. 

Write  for  our  Paint  Adtnser  No.  43 — a  group  of  helps.  Free 


NATIONAL  Lmo  COMPANY 


Cincinnati  Clewland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  HittsbonW 


New  York  Boston 

Buffalo  Chicago 

(John  Xe  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co*.  Philadelphia) 
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Two  Tires  in  One! 

This  is  what  the  “Nobby  Tread”  Tire  practically  is — 
Two  wear-resisting  Tires  in  One 


Ike  Ml,  thick,  tough  rubber  “Nobs"  that  prevent  skid- 
iv,«c  Made  on  a  big,  thick,  extra  strong  additional  strip. 
‘  Thca  this  heavy  strip  is  welded  by  hand  and  vulcaniz^ 
■  tem  extra  heavy,  extra  strong  tire. 

Tea  have  got  to  wear  out  the  big,  thick,  tough  “Nobs" 
d  nbber  before  you  even  start  to  wear  out  the  extra 
Mi(  tire  Mdemeath. 

Thea  cooes  the  great  big  difference  in  the  quantity 
ad  the  foKty  of  the  rubber  and  of  the  fabric  that  is 
■ei  is  “Nobby  Treads." 


An  unusually  large  i 
used  in  “Nobby  Treads,” 


e  amount  of  rubber  and  fabric  is 


— only  the  very  toughest  and  the  best  rubber,  and 
—only  the  strongest,  especially  selected  fabric. 

Then  don’t  forget  this  fact, 

—rubber  quality  can  differ  and  fabric  quality  can 
differ  just  as  much  as  the  quality  of  leather  can 
differ. 


lats 

lors 


ook 

lout 

his. 

tory 


lY 


sbonb) 


These  are  the  reasons  for  the  history  making  mileage  records  of  “Nobby  Tread” 
utUldd  Tires  during  the  past  four  years,  and  based  upon  these  mileage  records 
we  recently  announced  that 

“Nobby  T read”  Tires 


w  MW  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material — 
BUT  any  adjustments  are  on  a  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 

Tke  unusual  wear-resisting  quality — the  quantity  of  rubber 

— the  quantity  of  fabric 

y .  — the  method  of  construction 

“  hawe  been  rigidly  maintained  in  “Nobby  Tread”  anti-skid  ti/es, 

— and  maintained  regardless  of  cost, 

^  — and  maintained  regardless  of  price  competition. 

Nobby  Tread”  Tires  are  REAL  anti-skid  tires,  and  mile  for  mile,  dollar  for 
they  are  by  far  the  most  economical  tires. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

BE  TALKED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE.  Your  o«m  dealer  or  any  reliableedealer  can  supply  you  with 
****  Tirae.  II  he  has  no  slock  on  hand,  insisl  that  he  get  them  for  you  at  once — or  go  to  another  deiJer. 
Note  this— Dealers  who  sell  United  States  Tires  sell  the  hest  of  everything. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Royal  Master-Model  10 


Announcing  the 


Price  $100 

(In  Canada  $125) 


The  Typewriter  of  Perfect  Presswork  *  * 

'^HE  flawless  presswork  of  the  new  Royal  Master-Model  10  carries 
-*■  the  high-grade  business  message  in  as  fine  form  as  your  thoughts 
themselves  !  Royal  presswork  reinforces  the  result-getting  power  of 
your  business  letters — for  it  adds  the  forceful  stamp  of  quality  to 
_  every  letter  you  sign.  Hieretofore,  you  have  been 

^obliged  to  accept  a  standard  of  typewriting  inferior 
to  high-class  printing,  yet  you  would  not  accept  poor 
printing.  But  with  the  new  standard  of  “typewriter 
presswork”  created  by  the  New  Royal  **10,**  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  accept  inferior  typing  in  your 
office. 

I  Pick  up  the  letters  you  have  signed  to-day.  Examine  them 

— then  see  a  sample  of  the  faultless  presswork  of  the  Royal! 
I  On  which  kind  of  typing  will  you  send  your  signature  to 
"Tk«Tn»«Ti»tTeB.”  represent  YOURSELF  ? 

Which  one  will  you  trust  to  convey  unmistakably  to  the  world  the  char¬ 
acter  of  your  house  ?  ^  • 

Get  the  Facts  ! 

Send  for  the  “Royal  man"  and  ask  for  a  DEMONSTRATION.  Or  write  us  direct  for  our 
new  Brochure,  ’“Better  Service,”  and  a  beautiful  Color  Photograph  of  the  new  ROYAL  MODEL 
10— "the  MACHINE  }MITH  A  PERSONALITY”— Kk*A  our  ■dvertitementi  in  Saturday  Evtnint  Pvt, 
Callier't,  EverytoJy's,  System,  Cosmafialitan,  Hearst’s,  Mumsey's,  Metro- 

tpoUtan,  McClure’s,  Business,  and  many  more!  "Write  now— riabt  now  I" 

^  ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1.1  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York 

■  Branehua  and  Aguncina  the  World  oner 
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RICES  ff 

»4  mill  WHITE  ?.? 

^  paint 


Put  sunshine  on  your  ceOing 

Buy  it  by  the  barrel  and  fill  your  factory  with  it.  It  will 
give  you  19  to  36  per  cent  more  light  than  you  had  before. 

It  will  make  a  difference  in  your  lighting  bills  and  your 
sanitary  conditions,  which  you  can  figure  up  in  good  dollars. 

Paint  your  ceilings  and  walls  with 


RICE’S  MILL  WHITE 

The  only  oil  paint  (without  varnish)  giving  a  glossy,  tile-like  finish 


It  will  fill  your  factory  with  sunshine.  Its 
glossy  surface  will  not  absorb  liylit  or  collect 
dirt,  germs  and  (xlors  like  a  flat  paint.  It  can 
be  washed  like  tile. 


Rice's  Mill  White  will  not  scale  and  require  No  other  paint 
frequent  renewals  like  a  cold-water  paint.  It  process.  Rice 
will  not  “alligator' '  and  proved  itself  ur 
„  crack  under  the  jar  of 

Rice •  Granolith  machinerv  like  a  var-  .  Rice  s  Mill 

t  P'-'int.  It  flows  „^?"1’r20,(«0 

'  easily  under  a  4-m.  o,, fppt 

,  'Put  01  the  cement  to  i  i  i  S(|Ucire  Icci, 

'  •Wchkh.ppiw.  One  brush;  two  coats  equal  nnemat  Tfvnu 

'  three  of  lead  and  oil.  hax  e  that  area 

•  SijT^c'reSrrnd  of  Ceiling  and 

» •econd  coat  thitu  iitty  othfr  gloss  wall  space  to 

Mill  White  A  •  j 

givipg  >  tile-like.  Pi1lPtf»  COVCT, 

finish  at  no  more  _ 

than  lead  and  oil  Write  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Board 

A*kior>coproloarboolilet.‘‘More  U(lii.”  IVrife  (otloy. 

*  w  CMael«  Svfacts  U.  5.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO., 

f  t  No.  17  Dudley  Street,  Providence.  R.  I. 


The  Original  Mill  White 

Rice's  Mill  White  made  a  trade  name  of 
the  words,  “Mill  White.”  None  of  its  imi¬ 
tations  has  its  elastic,  permanent  qualities. 
No  other  paint  manufacturer  can  use  the  Rice 
process.  Rice’s  Mill  White  for  ten  years  has 
proved  itself  unequalled  for  illuminating  jww- 
er,  sanitary’  qualities  and  low  ultimate  cost. 

Rice’s  Mill  White  is  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  in  barrels  containing  sufficient  paint 
to  cover  20, 0(X)  _ 


s(iuare  feet, 
onecoat.  Ifyou 
have  that  area 
of  ceiling  and 
wall  space  to 
cover, 
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Let  it  be  a  Premo  Camera 


Summer  is  at  hand.  The  great 
outdoors  is  calling.  There’s  healthy 
recreation  for  those  who  answer 
the  call,  and  a  world  of  enjoyment 
in  making  pictures  of  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  which  the  summer  has  in 
store. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  decide 
upon  a 


Prmnos  are  the  easiest  of 
aO  cameras  to  load. 


To  change  film  mer^  fiuO  out 
successive  black  tabs. 


The  Premo  FOm  Pack  Tank  aato- 
maticaHy  takes  care  ot 
development. 


PREMO 


Premo  cameras  are  so  light  and  com¬ 
pact,  so  easy  to  carry,  so  simple  to  load  and 
operate,  that  it's  no  trouble  at  all  to  cany 
one  with  you  everywhere  and  to  make 
pictures  of  everything  you  care  about 

You  need  no  previous  experience  to 
operate  a  Premo.  The  cameras  are  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  the  instructions  which  come  with 
them  so  clear,  that  a  school  boy  can  make 
good  pictures  with  a  Premo  from  the  start. 

All  Premos  are  fitted  with  carefully 
tested  lenses,  automatic  shutters,  and  the 
film  they  use  is  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Eastman  N.  C.,  and  can  be  developed 
by  the  tank  system. 

Prices  hrom  $1.50  to  $150.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer' t,  or 
mailed  on  request. 

Roche^er  Optical  Division 

Ea^man  Kodak  Co.  Roche^er,  N.Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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The  two  vital  house  painting  questions  are — 
What  Colors  and  What  Paint? 

The  wrong  color  scheme  will  seriously 
M  mar  the  attractive  appearance  of  your  home. 

^  The  wrong  paint  will  soon  fade,  crack  and 
peel  off,  exposing  the  wood  to  the  weather. 

You  can  get  a  color  treatment  as  pleas¬ 
ing  as  the  one  shown  here  and  a  wood 
protection  of  unusual  durability  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  given  in  our  new 

Portfolio  of  Suggestions  for  Painting 
and  Decorating.  Sent  free  on  request 

This  portfolio  shows  many  artistic  exteriors  and 
interiors  in  errors  which  can  be  duplicated  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes.  It  gives 
exact,  practical  specifications  for  the  work,  telling 
just  which  S-W  product  to  use  and  how.  Get 
it  and  look  it  over  before  you  paint  any  part  of 
your  house. 


S-Wf — A  Watho 
P fill  ring  House  Paiat 


S>W  Porch  anti 
Deck  Paint 

Sundt  Wear  aad  Exponire 


S-W  Shingle  Stain 
Prolecn  aad  Beauti£e* 


S-W  Kopal 

A  I  .taring  Lustrous  Vanud) 


Sherwin-Williams 

\  Paints  &  VARNISHES  i 


S«]«a  Oficet  and  WarehouMi  in  prindpa]  dtiet.  B«i»  dealen  erefjrwhere. 
a  all  inquiries  for  Portfolio  to  SOSCannI  Road,  N.  W.,  CleTeland,  Ohio 


1 

*  nil 

For  every  'wom  surface  about  the  home 
there  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  Product 
that  will  beautify  and  renew  it 

It  costs  so  little  in  money  or  in  effort  to  live  amid 
pleasant,  sanitary,  comfortable  surroundings.  It 
requires  most  of  all  a  little  information  regarding 
the  uses  of  paints,  varnishes,  stains  and  enamels 
and  an  understanding  of  just  which  to  use  on  a 
{particular  surface  to  beautify  and  preserve  it. 

Whether  you  have  merely  a  wom  spot  in  the 
floor  to  refinish  or  a  whole  room  to  redecorate 
or  the  outside  of  your  home  to  {paint,  you  will 
find  our  new 

Portfolio  of  Suggestions  for 
Painting  and  Decorating 

most  helpful  It  tells  you  just  which  Sherwm-Williams  product  to 
use  for  each  surface  and  how  to  use  it.  It  shows  many  rooms  and 
exteriors  in  colors  and  gives  exact  specifications  for  getting  the 
effects  shown.  Y ou  can  get  the  goods  it  calls  for  from  the  Sherwm- 
Williams  dealer  in  your  town.  Write  for  the  Portfolio  today 


S-W  Flat-tMie^ 
A  wadiable  wall  paint 


S-W  Mar-Dot 
A  durable  floor  vanush 


Sher  win  -  Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 


AddreM  all  inquinea  for  Portfolio  lO  €05  Canal  Road,  N«  W.*  Clevaland,  Ohio 


This  Book  Sent  Free  on  Request 

^Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care” 

asto the  treatmem  of  j 

floors.  It  tells  how  in-  J  i 

expensive  and  easy  it  J;  -  r T  <.: 

is  to  turn  old  floors  into  |  /  c' : 

I  new  ones;  how  to  save  ||  i 

I  energy  and  money.  P  P;. 

I  An  authority  on  ||  t  :  f  :^5 


dealer  is. 
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FaikiK  New  FUen  Clcaakc  aid  Poliikinc 
FiiikBi  OU  Floor*  Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
fcrioiif  Floors  Finiskiof  Dance  Floors 

rhsFIswt  FinisUnf  Famitnre 

UkfciB,  Paatry  and  Interior  Woodwork 
lodrosw  Floors  Stoppinf  Cracks 
Reaoring  Varnish,  etc. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaeine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Wngs  a  rich,  subdued  lustre  to  the  floor.  And  you  can  cover  a  floor 
with  Old  English  for  about  half  the  cost  of  varnish  and  shellac. 

Old  English  is  the  best  and  most  enduring  floor  wax  made.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  of  the  hard  (and  expensive)  imported  wax,  and  so  / 
spreads  farther  and  lasts  longer  than  other  floor  waxes.  It  /* 
doesn’t  collect  dust,  is  easily  applied  and  may  be  used  over  /*  a!!s! 
any  stain.  60  cents’  worth  will  do  a  large  room  for  six 
months  or  more.  /.  cuici™«.obio 

«  ,  f  /  BOOK 

jena  tor  Free  Sample  and  Our  Free  Book  /  and  free  sam- 
P«ia  Dealers,  House  Furnishing  Depart-  /  ple  so  I  may  try  Old 

«®t8  (Druggists)  sell  Old  English.  /  English  at  home. 

roT  the  Cottage— Nothing  Cheaper  ^4*  Name . 

Por  the  Manaion— Nothing  Richer 

A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.,  1905  Dana  Awe.,  Cincinnati,  O.  / 
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The  Vision  of 
a  Dreamer  Come  True 

"The  man  who  says  anything  is  impos¬ 
sible  is  interrupted  by  someone  doing  it.” 

The  dollar  watch  was  the  “vision  of  a 
dreamer,”  until  Robert  H.  Ingersoll 
crystallized  the  idea  into  an  accurate 
and  reliable  timepiece.  ^ 

He  sold  it  for  a  dollar  because  he 
wanted  to  sell  millions  instead  of  mil¬ 
lionaires.  He  packed  so  much  value, 
quality,  dependability  of  service  into 
that  dollar  watch  that  BOTH  millions 
and  millionaires  wear  Ingersolls — and 
are  proud  of  it. 

Thirty-four  million  wearers  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the 
timekeeping  qualities  of  the  Ingersoll. 

The  five  leading  Ingeraoll  models  are : 

*‘The  Watch  that  made  the  dollar  famous,”  $1.00 
The  Eclipse,  thin  model  for  men  1.^ 

The  Junior,  medium  size,  thin  model  .  .  2.00 

The  Midget,  model  for  ladies  and  girls  .  .2.00 

The  Wrist  Watch . 2.50 

Send  jot  Booklet 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

27  Ashland  Building,  New  York  City 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Berkey  8?  Gay  Furniture 

For  "Your  Children’s  Heirlooms 


VERY  probably  you  or  your  friends 
know  the  Berkey  &  Gay  dealer 
nearest  you.  If  not,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  his  name  and  to  help 
you  in  any  other  way  we  may  to  choose 
your  furniture  wisely,  well  and  pleas¬ 
ingly.  Our  dealers,  with  the  display  on 
their  floors  and  our  beautiful  portfolio 
of  direct  photogravures,  enable  you  to 
choose  directly  from  our  entire  line  of 
upwards  of  5,000  pieces.  And  with  their 
guarantee  goes  ours  that  your  selection 
must  mean  satisfaction  to  you. 

Our  shopmark  is  not  a  label,  but  an 
inlaid  pie<‘e — permanent  in  its  promise 
of  perfection.  The  salesman  will  show  it 
to  you.  It  means  much  to  us  and  for  vou. 


SINCE  our  furniture  is  not  the  cata¬ 
log  kind,  we  publish  a  very  hand¬ 
some  booklet  de  luxe,  called  “Char- 
actet  in  Furniture,’*  which  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Period  pieces  and  studies. 
We  mail  it  to  you  on  receipt  of  fifteen  twocent 
U.  S.  stamps.  Our  much  admired  set  of  “Trave¬ 
logues  in  Furniture”  is  also  sent  you  for  five  two- 
cent  U.  S.  stamps.  Of  our  other  publications,  we 
are  glad  to  send  you,  free  on  request,  any  of 
these: 

The  Storo  ofBerkep  &  Gap 

(An  intpiriiiK  clinpter  of  Air.oricsn  histoir.) 

Entertaining  Your  Guests  ^  — 

(A  beautiful  booklet  on  th«  ^ 

newer  norelty  pieces.) 

Things  to  Remember  /  ^  ^\\ 

Masterpieces  in  Miniature 
Eugene  Field  s  Whimsp-  J 

Rhpme,  “In  Amsterdam  ’  ’  ■f"'  t  I 

<Id  colors,  on  a  wall  card.)  i  T ^  ^  -  / 


Berkey  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you  each 
Berkey  &  Gay  piece 


IT  IS  exemplified  in  the  Berkey  &  Gay  Period  pieces.  They  are  today 
the  one  high  standard  of  comparison  in  Period  studies  as  well  as  the 
chief  examples  of  wonderful  workmanship  and  excellence  in  woods. 
Often  you  will  admire  in  some  one’s  home  a  beautiful  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  be  told:  “That  is  a  Berkey  &  Gay  piece.’’  The  point  is  not 
so  much  that  we  are  justly  proud  of  this  fact,  as  that  each  owner  of  a 
Berkey  &  Gay  piece  is  justly  proud  of  it. 

In  our  shops  are  our  own  “old  masters” — some  of  them  have  been  with  us  for 
forty  years  and  more.  They  think  and  work  as  the  great  designs  and  makers  of 
furniture  did  in  past  ages,  and  their  knowledge  and  experience  blends  with 
Berkey  &  Gay  traditions  to  form  the  actuating  impulse  of  every  man  here. 


How  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite,  Chippendale, 
the  Brothers  Adam  and  the  Old  Masters 
in  Furniture  Would  Work  for  You  Today. 


5° 
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HOME, 


^toasted 

;^_CORH  4 
I  ^UKes 


l^iieiuT 
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The  Guaranteed  FLOUR 


The  secrets  in 
the  flour,  Dick* 


Costs  A  Little 
More  Than  r 
Others -Worth  It 


Your  grocer  refunds 
your  money  without 
argument  if  you  are 
not  satisfied 


Russell* Miller  Milling  Co..  Minneapolis.U.S.A. 


Our  choice  of  gifts  proves  not 
only  our  sentiment  but  our  good 
taste.  A  box  of  is  uni¬ 

versally  recognized  as  in  per¬ 
fect  taste.  It  is  always  appro¬ 
priate  and  always  appreciated. 


Bonbons  ^  Chocolates 

fP  The  many  varieties  of  give  ample  range  for  individual 
erence.  Besides  bonbons  and  chocolates — the  masterpieces 
of  iavor— there  are  fliiffy  marshmallows,  toothsome  caramels  and 
gats,  almond  bars  and  others  equally  delicious. 

A  Few  of  Many  Varieties: 


My  Favoritet,  a  delicious  assortment  of  nut-  Cream  Peppermints,  fresh,  delicate  creams 
(eaters  only,  coated  with  famous  u  ith  just  the  right  strength  of  the  peppermint 

^kocolste.  flavor. 

Beverly  Chocolates,  a  new  assortment  with  Old-fashioned  Molasses  Candy,  the  original 
adigbtly  "less-sweet”  coating.  molasses  candy,  made  as  we  made  it  forty 

years  -ago. 

s^diT  Bonbons  and  Chocolates  and  many  other  sweet  things  from  are  sold  by 

Isles  agents  (leading  druggists  everywhere)  in  United  States  and  Canada.  If  there  should 
be  no  sales  agent  near  you,  please  write  us. 


6d  Irving  Place,  New  York 
— »  Frank  DeK.  Huyler,  President 
Aik  for  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

at  your  Grocer's 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  .Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  qr  visiting  your  dealer. 


Every  Wise  Man  Believes  In  ^ 

the  complete  protection  of  his  salary. 

He  knows  he  may  become  disabled  by  illness  or  m- 
jured  or  killed  by  accident  at  any  time  and  those 
who  depend  upon  him' may  suffer  in  consequence. 

He  fully  intends  to  find  out  about  and  always  carry  ' 

■| 

^tna  Disability  Insurance  ij 

to  protect  both  himself  and  his  family  in  case  of  accident  or  illness. 
Let  the  provident  man  who  has  not  obtained  such  a  policy  remember  I 

To-day  is  Better  Than  Too  Late  [ 


The  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  natioaallj 
well  regarded  because  of  its  Financial  Soundness,  its  Liberal  Policy 
Contracts  and  its  Fairness  in  Adjusting  Claims. 

Its  Agency  organization  is  extensive  imd  its  policy  holders  receive 
excellent  service  and  prompt  settlements. 

We  will  tell  you  more  about  it  if  you  will  send  us  the  coupon  to-day. 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  1341),  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  hav*  marfcad  tha  kinds  of  Insurance  I  wish  to  know  about.  Accident  □  Health  0 
$250  Ufe  Certificate  □  I  am  under  55  years  of  ace.  My  name,  business  address  and 
are  written  below. 


Player  Piano 


tnud  and  all  playing  theif  part  Q  The  Metronome  Motor  of 

in  thtproduaion  of  Apollo  music  t  the  Apollo  Playe*  Piano  rewinds  the 

_  music  while  you  su«  selecting  a  new  roll 

M  Tne  Apollo  Player  Piano  aC'  h  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  a  fine 
cents  the  melody  or  omits  it  altogether,  watch  and  is  equally  durable. 

W rite  us  for  csU  the  facts.  The  features  abonse  are  but  a  Je^u 
of  many.  The  two  booklets  we  send  show  photographic  compar¬ 
isons  of  the  di^erent  construction  covering  all  the  vital  facts  about 
player  pianos  in  general  as  well  as  the  Apollo  in  particular. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

bccutlT*  OflIcM.  403  Fine  Arta  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Q  Why  does  the  ^ 

A^llo  readily  bring  a  fit' 

de  higher  average  price  V 

than  other  player  pianos  ?  _ .  ^ 

Why  are  folks  who  want 

feal  music  glad  to  pay 

die  difference? 

Q  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact 

that  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  the 
Apollo  will  dispute  the  fact  that  it  comes 
nearer  truly  reproducing  human  music 
than  any  other  player  piano, 


playing  only  the  accompaniment  The  ac' 
companimcnt  may  be  played  in  any  key  desired. 

Q  Every  human  being  who 

ever  play^  me  piano  produces  sound  in 
die  same  way  as  the  Apollo  —  with  a 
down  touch  on  the  keya  Our  patents 
make  this  feature  exclusive  with  the  Apollo 


Here  are  a  few  oj  the  exclusive 
ftatura  of  the  Apollo — all  pat¬ 
ented  and  all  playing  theif  part 
in  theproduaion  of  Apollo  music  t 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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New  Speed  in  Billing 

This  mechanism  saves  your  bookkeeper’s  time 
It  foots  your  bills  as  fast  as  they  are  typed 


Here  is  the  latest  Remington 
achievement  in  time-saving — an 
easy-running  typewriter  with  a 
head  for  figures. 

It  relieves  your  bookkeeper  of 
school-boy  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion.  It  frees  him  for  more 
important  duties.  It  compels 
accuracy. 


»  *  *  * 


Suppose  you  have  the  machine 
before  you. 

Press  the  numeral  keys. 

Look! 


be  sheer  waste  of  clerical  time. 

Your  totals  once  entered  an  n 
correct  as  though  certified  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  accountant.  , 

After  turning  out  a  batch  of 
bills  your  typist  may  wish  to 
typewrite  letters. 

V ery  well  I  Switch  a  lever.  She 
has  a  complete,  fully-equipped 
Remington  Typewriter. 

Every  business  purpose  which 
calls  for  writing  and  adding  on 
the  same  page,  calls  for  this  latest 
Remington  time-saver. 


T1 

out. 

thcF 

tracti 

itpaj 

Yc 

using 

shew 

mone 


Th 

Subtr 


States 

roads, 

retaih 


for  addition  or 
subtraction  your 
bills  are  ready  to 
mail. 

From  this  time 
forward  stopping 
to  foot  bills  and 
statements,  or 


Monarch 


ReminKton 


Each  type  stroke  does  double 
duty.  You  will  see  the  amounts  not 
only  typed,  but  added.  The  two 
acts  are  simultaneous. 

Your  discounts  are  subtracted 
mechanically  with  equal  ease. 

Without  a  sin- 


If  you  have  a  large  businessyou 
can  use  several  of  these  time- 
savers.  If  you  have  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  07ie  will  effect  a  quick  sav¬ 
ing  in  billing  and  charging. 


cnecK  totals  wm  -  - 

Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated, 


The 

incting 

tfieRer 

Each 
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The  initial  cost  is  soon  wiped 
out.  The  more  work  you  give 
the  Remington  Adding  and  Sub¬ 
tracting  Typewriter  the  quicker 
it  pays  for  itself. 

Your  present  typist  can  start 
using  it  tomorrow.  By  night 
she  will  be  saving  you  time  and 
money. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter  is  now 
used  constantly  by  the  United 
StatesSub-Treasury,  Banks,  Rail¬ 
roads,  Life  Insurance  companies, 
retailers,  manufacturers  and  many 


other  businesses,  large  and  small. 

It  is  good  for  many  years  of 
“heavy  days’  ’’  work. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  write 
and  foot  your  bills  simultane¬ 
ously. 

You  can’t  begin  too  soon. 
Delay  simply  means  more  time- 
waste  and  error-risk  in  youroffice. 

Write  today  to  our  New  York 
office. for  booklet,  “The  New 
Remington  Idea,’’  which  de¬ 
scribes  this  remarkable  machine 
in  detail. 


REMINGTON 

Adding  and  Subtracting 

TYPEWRITER 


(W4HL  MECHANISM) 


The  Remington  Adding  and  Sub- 
lactingTypewritercanbe  had  in  any  of 
tlie Remington  Models  shown  below. 

Each  is  a  nember  of  the  famous 


Remington  family.  Each  is  a  com¬ 
plete  easy-running  typewriter,  plus 
the  adding  and  subtracting  feature. 

Each  is  designed  and  built  so  as 
to  insure  maximum  du¬ 
rability. 


Your  totals 
are  shown  here 
as  fast  as  th£ 
figures  are 
typed 


York  City  {Branches  Everywhere) 


Each  has  distinctive 
features  designed  to 
meet  individual  re¬ 
quirements. 

Write  today  for 
booklet,  “The  New 
Remington  Idea.” 

I'or  ctear^  r/ean,  tyfidvriter  results^ 
use  Remtico  Brand  letter  carbon 
paper  and  ribbons. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  ad%*ertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  “Real”  Rest 
Vacation 

\1^HEN  considering  a  “change 
of  scene”  one  should  be 
sure  that  the  new  surroundings  are 
helpful,  as  well  as  healthful.  Battle 
Creek  combines  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing  natural  environment  with 
scientific  methods  and  the  most 
complete  equipment  for  medical 
advice  and  service. 

Here,  in  a  climate  cooled  by  lake 
breezes— in  one  of  nature’s  most  charm¬ 
ing  vacation  spots — you  may  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  a  restful  vacation  to  which 
is  added  a  really  scientific  course  of 
health  training. 

And  here  you  may  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
the  outdoor  fife— swimming,  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  riding,  driving,  motoring,  boating, 
tramping,  volley-ball  and  many  other 
pleasant  recreations. 

If  you  are  planning  a  sojourn  or  vaca¬ 
tion,  get  the  facts  about  a  “real”  rest 
vacation  at  Battle  Creek.  Get  back  to 
nature  for  awhile. 

Send  For  These  Free  Booklets 

A  copy  of  our  Vacation  Booklet  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Prospmus  i»-ill  be  mailed  free  on 

request.  W  rile  for  them  today. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

Box  143  M,  ^  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

'  .V'  V 


Come  “Evinrude”  With  Ui 

Do  you  know  what  “Evinrudiin*ii? 
It  is  not  a  new  sport  because  too  naaf 
thousands  are  “Evinrudinjf*  to  cad  it 
new.  Dictionaries  should  describiil 
as  making  a  motor-boat  of  any  ro*-* 
boat  in  less  than  one  minute— of  redi^ 
ing  all  the  pleasures  of  motor-boMiM 
with  any  rowboat  or  canoe.  The 


is  vibrationless,  quiet  and  smooth  nm- 
ning;  weighs  about  fifty  pounds;  oaf 
be  carried  anywhere  like  a  suit  cm 

You  Don’t  Need  to  Own  n  Bott  .J 

if  you  have  an  “Evinrude”  becansstta 
“Evinrude”  will  attach  to  any  boat  wheihl 
rented  or  owned  and  its  simplicity  of  opeialits 
enables  women  and  children  to  enjoy  the  pM 
ures  of  “Evinruding”  everywhere.  In  deap* 
ing  our  1914  models  we  have  installed  a 

Built-In  Reversible  Magneto 

which  eliminates  the  carrying  of  fifteen  or  twag 
pounds  of  batteries  necessary  with  simllarmotaa 
This  magneto  starta  the  motor  with  one-twaUatai 
of  the  fly-wheel  in  either  direction;  is  not  tSirtii 
by  rain,  wavea  or  even  complete  submerstsa 

The  motor  drivea  the  average  rowboat  eight 
an  hour  or  may  be  slowed  down  lor  trolling.  8^ 
with  the  average  canoe,  twelve  miles  so  bean 
Call  at  your  Hardware  or  Sportimt  Ceedi 
Dealer  to  tea  the  ‘ ' Evinrade”  or  wnte  ne 
large  illuetrated  catalog  eent  fret 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

134-M  STREET  MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSR 

Bbahcb  Orrtcxa  ........kii. 

San  Francisco,  tsa  Market  St.  Portland 
aackM)nTtUe,FIa.,Footof  MalnSt,  Boe^n»»*" 
Mew  York,  SS  Cortlandt  Street 
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Here  are  the  prices  to  pay  for  the  best  tires  ever  produced 
in  the  Goodrich  factory: 


$11.70 

15.75 

16.75 
23.55 
24.35 


Dealers  almost  ever>-w  here  have  Goodrich  Tires  iti  stock  or  can  get  them 
for  you  from  one  of  our  bninches  or  depots. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Factories:  Akroiit  Ohio  Branches  in  AU  Principal  Cities 


hlk 

ominf 
)  cal  it 
Tibtit 
y  rov> 
rndb. 
boatiif 
.  The 


Five  Bars  sad  a  Crosstie  g 
the  “Safely  First”  Syabol 

Just  the  unit-frroup  of 
bars  and  a  crosstie  to 
grip  the  road  and  dis¬ 
tribute  jolts  and  strains 
evenly,  so  that  the  Safety 
Tread  runs  like  a  smooth 
tread  and  gives  longer 
wear  and  service. 


- 

I  This  shows  how  the  five  thick,  tough  Goodrich 
rubber  fingers  of  the  Goodrich  Safety  Tread  dig 
right  down  and  grip  and  hold  the  roadwaj’. 

They  give  you  better  .service,  longer  wear  and 
lower-cost  mileage  because  of  the  extra  thickness  of 
tough  Goodrich  rubber  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
.  the  road  and  because  the  quality  is  put  in  the  tire 
i  to  insure  Safety  First  for  you. 

And  this  makes  the  purchase  of  Goodrich  Tires  a  wise 
purchase  in  addition  to  the  m''ney-saving  feature — because 
you  never  bought  better  tiies  than  you  get  in  Goodrich  this 
year — no,  nor  as  good. 


Kindly  mention  Everj’body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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$33.00 

$35.00 

4H 

34.00 

36.05 

4H 

35.00 

37.10 

5 

41.95 

44.45 

5!^ 

54.00 

57.30 
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F  amous 
Acousticon 
For  the 


Billiard-Library  Table 


The  trifling  sum  of  20  cents  a 
day  will  pay  for  this  beautiful  Bruns¬ 
wick  “Convertible”  Billiard-Library  Table, 
including  complete  Playinjr  Outfit. 

The  table  is  made  of  finest  (juarter-sawed 
Golden  Oak,  handsomely  finished.  Equal  in 
plavintr  qualities  to  the  famous  “Baby  Grand.” 

Concealed  Cue  Rack  and  Accessory  Drawer 
hold  entire  jrlaying  eciuipment. 

Adapted  for  use  in  libraiy,  living  room  or 
den — no  extra  room  required. 

Brunswick  ‘‘Baby  Grand” 

Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Table 

The  Brunswick  “Baby  Grand” 
is  a  masterpiece  in  Mahogany.  Fitted 
with  a  genuine  Slate  Bed,  the  celebrated 
Monarch  Quick-Acting  Cushions  and  .Acces¬ 
sory  Drawer  to  hold  entire  playing  e(|uipment. 

Sizes  3x6,  3'>x7,  4x8.  Furnislied  as  a 
Carom,  Pocket- Billiard  or  Combination  Carom 
and  Pocket-Billiard  Table.  Attractive  prices 
and  eas\’  terms. 

Playing  Outfit  Free 

The  price  of  each  table  includes 
complete  high-grade  Playing  Outfit — 
Cues,  Balls,  Bridge,  Rack,  Chalk,  .Markers, 
Bmsh,  Cover,  Rules,  Book  on  “Howto  Play,” 
etc.,  etc. 


Acousticon  is  the  instrument  everyon*  kM 
will  ppsiuvely  enable  you  to  hear  the  slMtatiart 
It  ^kes  no  difference  what  you  have  tried  vkbi 
ratistaction,  you  have  never  used  anytUndikii 
AcousUcon.  There  is  nothing  else  like  It-ltiBaM 
be  confused  with  any  other  instrument  The  Ana 
con  is  the  instrument  which  -  ’’ 

you  easily  regulate  instantly 
to  enable  you  to  clearly 

Hear  Every  \ 

Sound  I  I 

near  or  distant 

?dvant^  ^  '  f  ^ 

ages  that  A  JS;  J 

make  the  „  : 

Acousticon  |  ’ 

the  great  bearing  device  * 

of  today  is  the  patent  that  transmits  every  souai' 
not  only  clearly,  but  absolutely  natural  Tka 
Acousticon  retains  and  transmits  to  you  the 
Inal  quality,  or  tone,  of  every  sound.  NotawM 
blun^— not  a  single  sound  is  harsh.  ThisreoMiv 
able  quality  of  sound  is  possible  only  by  (w  ^ 
entedtransmitter,  which  receives  the  sound  on  ni 
indirect  principle.  The  Acousticon  is  the  instm; 
ment  that  covers 

48  Decrees  of  Deafnesi' 

It  makes  absolutely  as 


and  defective  nearing.  It  makes  absolutely  as 
difference  what  the  cause  of  deafness,  unleaiysjj 
are  “stone  deaf’  or  bom  deaf,  the  Acourngj 
will  positively  enable  you  to  hear  every  soaa^ 
perfectly.  We  claim  this -thousands  of  peofw 
know  it— and  we  prove  it.  ■ 

The  Acousticon  is  not  a  theory— not  a  new,  y. 

tried  device— buta  world-known succ^forwaw 
Why  is  it  installed  in  hundreds  of  churei% 
theatres,  banks  and  other  public  institunoajj 
Why  is  it  used  all  over  the  world  by  thouaaai^ 

NO  DEPOSIT  freetmal 

Write  for  our  special  offer— 10  ^ys  : 

no  deposit— no  promise  to  buy— let  us  prow 


or  a  pistal  card  for  richly  illustrated  biRik, 
“Billiards — The  Home  Magnet,”  containing 
pictures,  descriptions.  Factory  Prices  and  de¬ 
tails  of  Easy-Purchase  Plan.  This  IxK.k  will 
help  solve  the  gift  problem. 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIlirTtltTttTrtlllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIll 

i  The  Brunawick-Balke-Collender  Co.  <247) 

=  Dept.  X.  !.•  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaso 

=  Please  SL*nd  me  the  free  color  illustrated  book— 

I  “  Billiards  —  The  Home  Magnet  ” 


Xaine. 


Address 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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THE  STANDARD  PAPER  FOR 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Hidden  in  every  let- 

ter  is  a  secret  about  the 
man  who  wrote  it.  Men 
who  read  much  corres- 

the  writer  did  not  know 
he  was  revealing.  ^Old 
Hampshire  Bond  reveals  a  man  proud  of  his 
business — for  the  man  who  is  not  proud  of 
his  business  feels  no  incentive  to  put  his  let¬ 
ters  on  such  paper  as  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

That  you  must  pay  Old  Hampshire  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  because  it  does  thin^  is  natural. 
But  it  is  economical  in  its  efficiency. 

^  Write  on  your  present  letterhead  for  sam¬ 
ples  of  modem  letterheads — if  you  care  to, 
include  10c  for  package  of  Semi-Business 
Stationery. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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WHiEN  your  floors  are  finished  with  61”  Floor  V^arnish  you  may  dent  the  wood. 

but  the  varnish  wont  crack.”  ”61”  is  heel-proof,  inar-proof  and  water-proof.  Send  for 
let,  and  sample  panel  finished  with  “61.”  Test  it  yourself.  Address  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc 
93  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  35  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario.  ’ 


''sviBrnnM"  ®a.F.co.,i 


Used  while  you  sleep.  " 


for  Whoopiii 
Spasmodic  Criip, 
Asthma,  Sort  Tkiil. 
Coughs,  Broichik 
Colds,  Catarrh 


A  STYLE  FOR  EVERYMAN 

Boston  Garter 


Fitted  ^  Rubber 

Holds  Tour  Sock  Smooth  as  Your  Skiu 
Lille.  25c.  EVERYWHERE.  Silk,  5bc. 
George  Frost  Company,  makers,  boston 


simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoidioedne 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wboepo 
Coutih  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  .\sthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspirfduf 
every  breath,  makes  breatliinKeasy.  soothes  the  toiethtd 
and  slops  the  couirh.  assuring!  restful  niehts. 

Cresolene  relievi'S  the  bronchial  complicatiots  ii 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  ii  ibf 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  .tO  years  of  ft 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

For  Sale  by  All  DruggiiU 

Try  Cresolene  .Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  lor  ibt"'- 
tated  throat,  composed  ol  slippery  elm  bark,  bcont- 
suKar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  01  JW 
druKKist  or  Irom  us.  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  eZCortluitSt,  NwW 

•r  LccHiag-Milc$  Bvildisfa  Mootretl,  Ciitdi 


Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight 


You  need  not  v<-nlure  the  loss  of  a  pimny.  No  matter  how  serious  your  casi-. 
no  matter  what  elae  you  have  tried,  the  Sheldon  Method  will  help  you  and 
probably  wholly  overcome  your  affliction.  \Vc  are  so  sure  of  this  that  we 
will  make  a  Sheldon  .Appliance  to  suit  your  special  condition  and  let  you 
decide,  after  .10  days,  whether  you  are  satisfied.  We  make  this  unusual 
offer  simply  because  the  IH.flOO  cases  we  have  treated  absolutely  prove  the 
wondi-rful  benefit  the  Sheldon  Method  brinKS  to  spinal  sufferers,  youn/  and  old. 

Use  the  Sheldon  Method  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

There  is  no  need  to  suffer  lonter  or  b»'ar  the  torture  of  old-fashioned  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets.  Thi-  Sheldon  .Appliance  (jives  an  even.  p<’rfect  and 
adjustable  support  to  the  weakened  or  delormi-d  spine  and  brin(js  almost  imme¬ 
diate  relii-f  even  in  tno  moat  aerioua  caaea.  It  is  as  easy  to  put  on  or  take  off  as 
a  coat,  does  not  chafe  or  irritate,  is  light  and  cool. 

The  price  is  within  reach  of  all  who  suffer.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  or  the  i 

afflicted  one  in  your  family,  to  And  oot  more  about  it.  Send  for  our  traa  book.  I 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO.  204  16tb  Street.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


iPRAWa  <St  LAMBERT  VARNISHES! 

Fftctonei:  New  YorUyAiMo,  Q^go,  Bridgeburg,  CAitada.  Foreign  FActones;  Londons  Pvia 


res 


lEATABLISMtD! 
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FRAIL  WOMEN 

How  many  women  do  you  know  who 
are  perieetly  well.  stronK  and  healthy  as 
a  woman  should  be?  They  may  not  be 
sick  enough  to  bo  in  bed— but  they  an- 
ruD-down.  thin,  nervous,  tired  and  de¬ 
vitalized. 

VINOL  is  the  most  efficient  stn-nuth 
creator  lor  such  persons.  The  medicinal 
elements  of  the  cod's  liver,  aided  by  the 
bkmd-makinK  and  strengthening  propi-r- 
lies  of  tonic  iron  make  it  so  far  superior 
to  all  other  tonics  to  build  up  health  and 
strength  for  weak,  tired,  ailing  people, 
old  or  young. 

For  sale  by  one  druggist  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  Vinol  store  where  you  live. 

Trial  sample  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  f  cent  stamp 

Chester  Kent  &  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 


Afi'AHsteel"  Private  Secretaryi 


;eep  all  needed  letters, cards.blanks.drawings.documents  andother 
tcords  right  at  your  desk  for  instant  reference  in  strong,  beantiful 


r 0-  ^  Increases  your  efficiency.  You  can 

add  and  re-arrange  sections  as 
needed.  You  never  have  to  discard  it.  ALLSTEEL  Units  all  inter¬ 
lock,  whatever  their  shape  or  purpose.  ALLSTEEL  „ 
protects  contents  against  fire,  water,  damp  weather, 
rodents,  sneak-thieves.  ALLSTEEL  comprises  the 
most  complete  line  of  standard  steel  equipment  in  the 
country.  Looks  like  beautiful  wood.  Gives  more  filing 
space— takes  lets  floor  space.  Write  today  tor  tree 
catalog,  illustrated  in  colors.  It  will  save  you  money. 

THE  GENERAL  FiREPROOFINC  CO.,28KLH»iA»_.Yo«Mrtowi,0. 


A  scratchy 
improperly 
made  pen 
is  not  only 
exasperat- 
ing  but  a  strain  on  the 
writer.  No  need  to  put  i 
up  with  it  when  you  can  I 
get  Esterbrook  Pens.  i 

Easiest  writing,  longest  ^ 
wearing.  Backed  by  a  half-  /■ 
century’s  reputation.  jK 

Ask  your  dealer.  Vf 

/P'rtU  for  illustrated  booklet. 


LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EsterbrooK 

250  styles  Pens 


All  druggists  sell  Usterine. 


After  brushing  the  teeth,  it  is  important  that  the 
.  mouth  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  a  good  mouth¬ 
wash.  Listerine  is  the  ideal  antiseptic  preparation.  It 
cleanses  and  purifies  and  is  exceedingly  agreeable  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Use  it  every  day. 


I 


He  Built  His  Boat- 

You  Can  Build  Yours  Too 

Let  US  show  you  how  easily  H  A.  Kent  ol  Hurika 
( >iiurio.  wliose  boat  is  shown  alx.ve,  built  his  own  Bnob 
Boat.  The  Br<M>ks  method  siivs-s  two-thinis  bw 
buildcr’spriceandinves you  the  best  material  -athoniwh 
ly  seaworthy  craft.  We  send  you  all  parts  shaped  anlitkJ 
ready  for  you  to  fasten  together,  .satisfactioii  guataalai 
Why  not  investigate  - 

Write  for  Brooks  Boat  Book 

Sh(minif  you  latest  ino<lel  cr»i'«ers— pc>wer  boats*-B9  jl 
row  tHhatS'-^anoes — t>oat>  all  kmcis  and  sizes.  Complnrpi  ! 
lems  .tnd  Instructions  only,  can  l>e  hail  from  f.  up.  Wr»>  '' 
tiMk  alMMif  tlie  ii«*u  Hrookn  •*v**  buttom  il 
~-a  speed)  traxeler  that's  easy  t'>  build.  Mail  postal  jj 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5804  Rust  Are.  Sssiasw,  Mick 

l^ricest  rUnt  d  its  kind  in  the  World. 
t>ri{cinators  ol  the  l*.«ttern  System  ol  Ikat  Buiidiac. 


Buys  knocked  donnlnat 
Clnlv  of  this  2i.foot  motor  boL 

including  folUsiiedpe- 
terns  and  illustratt-d  instructions  to  finish.  Speed  ^  n 
14  miles  per  hour.  UpassenKcrs.  IllustracionsshoviB 
our  free  Bcmt  lirN»k,  with  oimplete  description. 


A  I  ‘ 

Splendid  { 

in  a  Handy  Can 

The  handiest  thing  a  man  can 
have  within  hands’  reach  is  a  Handy 
Oil  Can  of  3-in-One.  With  it  he  m 

“ease”  a  tight  bearing,  clean  and  polish  sted 
or  wood,  and  “slip  one  over"  on  rust  and  Ur- 
nishaoTwhere. 

3>in>One  oil 

makes  ever3rthing  go  easier  and  look  betttt 
All  housefiimishing  stores,  drug  *2 

eery,  hardware  and  general  atoret  kw  >*•  rW  w 
1  oi.  little;  Kc  for  3  o*.;  SOc  for  8  ot.  (p  pt-)- 
Handy  Oil  Can  shown  above  holdi  3Hor.aa*^ 
for  25c.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it.  we  dieM  so«w 
parcel  post,  full  of  good  S-in-One  for^ 

A  Library  Slip  with  ersry  boW 

TOj  FREE-i^i/^STrS^o'SSfby 

IVll  THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42CYF.  Broadway 


The  advertisements 
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7'Ais  iwusf  is  stained  with  iSabofs  Creasafe  Stains 
(htttgal<r:v'hra7vn  walls^  moss-green  roof),  and  this  is 
what  the  architect  Clinton  /*.  Shockley^  ICater/oo.  la. 
says  about  them  ; 

“/  ha^s-  specified  your  shingle  stains  exclushely  on 
ali  of  my  work  In  rt  ery  case  they  hat'e  gken  the 

best  of  satisfaction.*' 

We  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  show¬ 
ing  that  yo7i  are  sure  of  good  results  when  you  use 


Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 


They  are  the  first  shingle  stains  ever  made  and  the  genu¬ 
ine  Oeosote,  wood-preserving  stains.  l‘he  coloring  effects 
are  soft,  rich  and  velvety,  and  guaranteed  to  last.  If  you 
insist  upon  Cabot’s  you  will  be  protected  against  the 
crude,  tawdry  colors,  the  fading  and  the  dangerous  infiam- 
mability  of  the  benzine-mixed  imitation. 

}'»«  con  get  ('of>oe'i  S/otns  o/t  >r:-cr  fkf  c<yuMfrY.  Sen  t 
for  stained  ns*(*d  sotnfites  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

Mufg.  ChemitU,  4  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mkss. 
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Found  only  on  Lee  Regular  Tire* 
and  Lee  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic 
Tires  —  the  tiies  that  put  the  sure  in 
pleasure. 

With  this  tread  to  guard  against  skid, 
ding,  with  Lee  Puncture-Proof  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tires  to  guard  against  punctures, 
and  the  perfected  Lee 

“Vanadium”  Rubber 


lo  assure  maximum  service  al  minimum  cost,  we 
have  a  combinatioo  no  autoist  can  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  Write  for  Leaflet  “H." 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Sftid  in  all  leading  cities.  Lcsok  up 
"Lee  Tires**  in  your  *phone  pimk 


MCNRY 


LIKLY 


MAKCRS 


rue  f>uSM  aurroft  k/nd 


]  ii»flill 


Never  mind: 
h'salikly'Eruiik 
and  guaranteed 
for  5  Years.” 


Send  for  128  Ra, 
Henry  Likly£rGa 


I  Catalogue 
xheste^Y. 


^oyalj 


Put  This  in  Your  Shoe 
for  Comfort 


SPRI-FOOT  ‘ 

Rubber  Heels  I 

(Haag's  Aireze  Patent)  ^ 

Worn  Inside  the  Shoes  g 

Save  the  bodies  and  nerves  of  men  P 
and  women  from  the  jar  of  walking.  B 

Mopey  back  (if  you  want  it)  after  10  days’  trial.  P 
At  yoar  shoe  dealer’s  or  by  mail  B 

|-A^  «  CHEMICAL  CO.  ^ 

P  O  vC  n  poll  344  Broad  Street,  PUUiptbart.  N.  J.  p 

ib^  m  »:  ■:  ■'  m  a:  m  m.  m  -mjM 


You  can  best  reflect  your 

refinement  by  using 

WARDWOVE 
Writing  Paper 

It  embodies  perfection  in  writing  paper  at  a 
medium  price. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it  send  to  us  for  Port¬ 
folio  No.  2,  giving  us  his  name. 

THE  SAMUEL  WARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
299-303  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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King  Would  Buyi 


You  who  purchase  a  motor- boat,  have  several  considerations  of  a  most  ess 
nature  to  contemplate.  Among  these  considerations  are  seaworthiness, 
of  design,  luxury  of  appointments,  silence  and  speed.  You  will  find 
attributes  developed  to  the  maximum  degree  in  all 

Cruisers  Runabouts 


Runabouts  are  the  kind  that  a  king  Disappearing  wind  shields,  electric  self-stan«n, 
joose  were  he  a  lover  of  motor-boating;  electric  lights  and  horns,  hand  buffed  leather 
of  runabouts  which  are  built  for  those  upholstery,  mahogany  hulls  and  snow  white 
ire  the  finest  motor-boat  construction  decks.  The  coming  of  the  X-Celo  meant  a  tri- 
orld.  They  possess  exclusive  features;  umphin  naval  architecture — the  constructioDoi 
The  Finest  Motor-Boats  in  the  World 
Descriptive  tolder  sent  upon  request 

MILWAUKEE  YACHT  &  BOAT  COMPANY 

l»ehlflroert  aDd  Builders  of  X-Oelo  Ruiialxmts  and  X-Oelo  Crulaen  i 

410  Becher  Street  Q  Milwaukee,  Wis.  A 


TWO  PIECES  OF  SUPERB  MASTER- 
BUILT  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  PRICE 
DEMANDED  FOR  ONE  PIECE  OF 
ORDINARY  FURNITURE  AT  RETAIL 


*50 

CoroNA 

A  complete  high  grade 
standard  writing  machine 

that  you  can  carry  with  yon  on  your  trip«, 
use  at  home,  or  in  your  place  of  bnsin«- 

The  only  poruble  typewriter  with  all  of 
visible  writine,  two  color  ribbon,  front  strok«*tJP' 
back  spacer  and  stencil  cutting  device. 

A  booklet  describing  the  Coroiw.  the 
most  compact  standard  typewriter  ever 

besentfree.  Ask  for  “Corona  6  lb.  Booklet  w 

Standard  Typewriter  Co.,  Croton,  N. 

Aett’  i’ori  office,  W?  Broadway 
Agencies  in  principal  cities  of  thewwM- 


lleiyht,.10in.— «ldih. 
28  ia.^ength.  4T  in., 
top,  1  in.  thick.  I.egs. 
2%  ins.  square.  Ship¬ 
ping  weit^t.  140  Ills. 
Writ*  f*>r  tk*  Sig  Soelt. 

Brooks  Mfg.  Co. 

1404  Rust  Ave. 
Sssinsw,  Mich. 
|.argeat  Plant  •!  Iti 
kUd  la  the  Werid. 
Biiglaateni  mt  (he 
Patters  Sykteai  •!  Raat 


Send  for  Big  Free  Book 
Showing  Furniture  for 
Every  Room  in  House. 
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Exclusive 


The  newest  and  most  notable  phase  of  fashion  for 
Spring,  1914,  is  the  Plain-Toe  Oxford  without  a 
toe-cap  or  toe-box.  The  shoe  (described  below 
combines  extreme  style  with  complete  comfort, 

**RITZ**  Plain-Toe  Street  Oxford — $5 

Mahogany-colored,  bark-tanned  Russia — plain  toe,  tapering  to  a  point— no  tip 
or  “toe-box” — soft  to  the  foot  as  a  glove  to  the  hand — low  “custom”  heel — 
invisible  eyelets — English  cord  lares — “quarter”  lined  with  stain-free,  slip-proof, 
bwn-colored  Kangaroo.  Also  in  Imported  Black  Russia  and  Patent  Leather. 

flirv  JOO  Exduiivt  lUgal  SM$ft  and  900  jittridiud  Ragal  jigtniu  Sendf9r  ntr  aiah9ritauv*  Spring  Stylt  Bock — it*s  free, 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

276  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  Baseball 
Usher  in  Spring 

For  warmish  days,  sand¬ 
wiched  between  crisp 
ones,  have  B.  V.  D. 
ready  to  put  on.  It  may  be 
warm  to-morrow,  so  buy 
B^V.  D.  to-day. 

Foi  yourown  welfare,fixtheB.V.D. 
label  firmly  in  your  mind  and  make 
the  salesman  shonu  it  to  you.  If  he 
can’t  or  won’t,  ’walkout! 

The  B.  V.  D.  Red  Woven  Label  is 
sewed  on  every  B.  V.  D.  Under¬ 
garment. 

B  V'.  D-  Coat  Cat  Uoderibins  and  KneeLrnrtb 
Drawers  $Oc-.75c-.tl<OOandSl>SO  (be  Garment 

B.  V  D-  Union  Suits  (Pat  U.  S-  A-  4-30.07) 
fl.00.  {2  00.  {3.00  and  {S  OO  the  Suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

NEW  YORK. 

London  Sellio^  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury,  E*  C* 


Thu  ii  the  B.  y.D.  Red  If^oven  LaM 

nJlADE^FORTHEl 


i  BEST  RETAIL  TRADE  { 

(TraJ,  Mark  Kaf  V.  S.  Pat.  Of. 
and  Fereign  Ceuntriet) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Make  This  a  Canoe 
Summer 

Warm  days  and 
mobnlit  nightsare  /  ^  . 

coming,  with  pic-  / 
turesque  streams  ' 
and  placid  lakes 
f  oryou  toexplore. 

Get  the  prettiest 
of  nature ^s  views  ^ 

—  get  solitude,  v. 
pleasure  and  rest 
-get an 


Staunch,  iwlft,  safe — meeful  designs.  Send  ter  o«  ah' 
logue  and  learn  all  ^out  canoes.  4«0M  la  on 
stock.  Agents  everywhere. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

34  Hyjle  St.  OU  Town.  Maine,  U.  S. 


PaUem 
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1847  ROGERS  BROS. 


1  i  m  1 1  L  Vhis  pattern  wiTFi  it 
'  ja  ■!  ■  Kasir^  lines  of  Colonial 
i  ran iB dnplicil^  is  a  design 
I  J  lllliD^arkcd  individualilij. 

*  f  I  In  addition  to  silver  plate 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  a  choice 
tionT  a  Avide  vanehj  of  artistic  designs 
is  offered.  Sold  liy  leading  dealers. 
Ask  for  silver  iKat  beans  the 
trade  mark  1847  Rogers  Bros 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog ‘lt'2  0” 
INTERNATIONAL.  SILVER  CO. 

Succemsor  foAten'd^  Brflanrua  Ch 
MERIDRN,  CONN. 

NrW^foRK.  ClUCAOO  SAMpRANCnaO  RAniL3DN,CAHAIM 

^rNivA/s  Largest  Makers  cfStertingSHverami'hate 


WiiteFrost 


Refrigerators 


Adopted  and  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government- 
Sold  you  diroct  from  factory,  fraight  pro- 
paid.  30  days*  froo  trial  In  your  own  > 

homo.  t;isy  monthly  p.tvnients  it  desired,  /i 
Money  retume<l  without  .irif  iment  if  not  sat- 
ishtetor) .  Made  ontiroly  of  zinc  coated 
motal.  Heavily  enameled  a  snoM  V  white  > 
inside  and  outside.  RovolvIngSholves  '' 
of  siher>  tinned  wire  <qui..kly  remo\- 
aftle).  Beautiful  trimmings  of  solid 
It.iss.  nickeled  and  (X)lished.  Ami- 
frii-tioii.  roller-bearing  casters.  AkTS  C 
Porfoct  rofrigoration.  Keeps 
food  clean,  pure,  sweet,  whole- 
some.  Wry  economical,  savos 
tbo  prico  in  coot  of  ico. 

7  years’ reconl.  The ‘’White 
Frost  ’  is  l>eautiful  in  ap- 
pearance,  positively  sani- 
tary.  Lasts  .i  lifetime  (w  e 
give  a  cast-iron  25-year 
guaranty ).  You  buy  di- 
reel  from  the  maker. 

A  postcard  will  -Mmw 

bring  free  catalog. 

Mebl  SUmping 
C*.,  DepL46 
Jacluoa, 

Mick. 


Food 


And 


Sweet 


ALLMENS 


Double  R^ned  Pure  Grain  190Pro4 


The  highest  proof  possible  to  distill  w 
domestic  and  nharmaceutical  uses. 


CAUTION.— Neither  denatured  or  wood ■ 
hoi  should  ever  be  used  externally  or  mterMW 
for  either  man  or  beast. _ —I 

Try  one  gallon,  and  we  will  prepay 
the  express  charges  on  receipt  of  »— 

8  yiaUFIODoringExIfocbFrn  - 

THE  ALLMENS  CO..  Dept.  3  Cibc«^ 
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Double  Bed 

$42.00 


Chicago 


The  New  Cowan  Four  Poster  Beds 


tojether  with  exquisite  Colonial  bedroom  pieces  to  match — all  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  Cowan  Cabinet  Work,  hand  constructed,  in  selected  figured  mahog- 
ay— are  now  offered  to  lovers  of  fine  furniture  at  prices  that  would  make  one 
dnibtful  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pieces  if  they  were  not  authenticated  by 

THE  TRADE-MARK  ON  EVERY  PIECE 

TWi  Colonial  set  is  a  perfect  example  of  Cowan  Cabinet  Work,  with  the  beauty,  sincerity,  dignity 
■d  qiality  that  have  made  Cowan  Furniture  famous.  The  present  prices  are  made  possible  only 
bfiKreased  fcurtory  efficiency  and  the  manufacture  of  larger  quantities  to  meet  the  constantly  growing 
dound.  Do  not  fail  to  see  this  Cowan  Colonial  set  of  seven  pieces,  offered  completely  or  singly, 
a  jrour  dealers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of  the  Cowan  dealer  nearest  you,  and  send 
opiate  reproductions  and  prices  of  the  complete  set. 

K  K.  CO  A . 

m  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE 


COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Guard 

Your  Children's  Health 

Many  cases  of  serious  illness  have  been  traced  directly 
to  unsanitary  refrigerators.  One  of  the  greatest  medical 
authorities  in  the  U.  S.  says:  “The  average  refrigerator 
is  only  efficient.  709J>  of  the  ice  power  is  used  up 
in  overcoming,  heat  which  percolates  in  from  without. 
Wasted  ice  means  not  only  wasted  food,  but  often 
wasted  lives  from  spoiled  food.'* 


have  snowy  white  linings  of  Opal  Glass,  Porcelain,  White 
ji  Enamel  or  Odorless  White  Wood  that  are  sanitary  and 

1  ^  scrupulously  clean.  The  McCray  (Patented)  System 

f  ’  gives  an  active  circulation  of  pure,  cold,  dry  air  that 
I  keeps  milk  and  other  perishable  food  fresh  and  healthful 

1.  1  ^  — free  from  the  slightest  taint  or  odors.  The  scientific 

ft  insulation  economizes  ice  and  gives  perfect  refrigeration. 

?  *  Any  McCray  can  be  arranged  with  outside  icing  door. 

Write  for  Our  Large  Illustrated  Catalog 

****  Sts***  ^**ribei  a  treat  rariety  of  Hylea  aod  Hzea  for  every  requirement.  Please  ipecify  the  caialor  you  detire: 
Readencet.  No.  SO — For  Hotels.  Clubs.  Resuurams,  Public  laacituuont. 

{~  ^~Fot  Florists.  No.  60— For  Grocers. 

^  **  ••■“fctlt'to.order  for  Residencea.  No.  60— For  Meat  Markets. 

■"CRAY  refrigerator  CO-  678  Lake  SL,  KendallvUle,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

CMCAGO-1S8  N.  Walwsb  Ave.  NEW  YORK-McCray  BUa..  7-8  W.  30tb  St. 
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Sampler 


What  we  have  learned  in  seventy 
years’  leadership  in  <  ‘  ' 
keenest  candy  taste 
summed  up  in  Whiu 
cnr  outt.  -  co«fc^.  minutes  with  a  Sampler  Pack- 

make  you  familiar  with  our 
best  in  many  kinds  of  sweets.  Can 
4  ^  bought  in  the  thousands  of  stores 

^  M  that  are  sales  agents  for  Whitman’s 

K  — convenient  to  almost  everybody 

your  Whitman  agent,  leod  a 
S  dollar  for  a  Sampler.  Seventeen  ounet*  net, 

Si.OO.  Large  package,  $2.00.  (Mate 
ia  the  extreme  weit  and  Canada.) 

^  rile  for  "List  of  Good  Things" 

STEPHEN  F.  &  SON.  Inc 

Makers  of  Inslanlarteous  Chocolate  and  Marshmallow  IVhifi  S 


catering  to  the 
;  m  America  is 
tman  s  Sampler. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your  Family? 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrig- 1 
HH  erator  which  cannot  be  kept  sw^t,  clean ;; 

and  whtnesome,  as  you  can  £asi7y  keep  the  Monroe,  I 

is  always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  family.  [ 


l?^‘Monroc 


is  the  Refrigerator  You  Hear  So  Mt^ 
About— the  Refrigerator  with  Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Food  CompartmenU- 
Every  Comer  Rounded 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the 
that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons  i^ple.  Aw  ciw 
“bathtub**  porcelain-enamW,  but  one  solid  piece  of 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware— nothing  to  crack,  crtxe  ^ 
break  or  absorb  moisture— but  genuine  porcelain,  opff 
thick— as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl— not  a  single 
crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any  other  lodging  place  lor  am 
and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  for 

FREE  BOOK  frigeraton 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  select 
refrlKerator — how  to  tell  the  grood  from  the 
better  and  more  nourishinsr  food— how  to 
without  spoiliner  and  how  to  cut  down  ice  bills  now  w  * 
airainst  sickness  and  doctor  bills. 


30  Days’  Trial— Factory  Price— Cash  or 
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A  Hot  Letter  from  a  Pipe  Smoker 

FOREST  CITY  LIVE  STOCK  AND  FAIR  CO..  North  Randall.  Ohio 
lOSO  Leader-News  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 

LARL'S  BROS.  CO..  Riehmond.  Va.  November  17.  mu 

Gentlemen: — I  am  more  than  surprised  to  discover  that  you  are  adver¬ 
tising  "hUlgeworth."  and  aie  oll'ering  to  tiv*  s»mt  •/  it  away. 

It  has  never  been  ray  poliey  to  advise  other  people  concerning  their 
business,  as  I  have  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own  affairs.  But, 
if  I  manufactured  Edgeworth.  I  would  see  all  the  smokers  in  the  world 
dead  and  buried  l)efore  I  would  give  away  as  much  as  a  pinch  of  it. 

Three  years  ago  my  dentist  lieard  me  complaining  beeau.se  I  could  get 
no  pipe  totsiceo  that  was  worth  a  cent  a  carload.  He  immediately  intro¬ 
duced  Edgeworth.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I  would  be  almost  willing  to 
give  half  the  sum  for  what  he  did  for  me.  Since  that  time  I  have  .smoked 
Edgeworth  and  nothing  else.  And  it  has  the  .same  flavor  today  that  it  had 
the  first  time  I  smoked  it.  I  have  told  a  thou.sand  friends  about  it  and  they 
are  now  all  Edgeworth  devotees,  ripe  smokers  who  come  to  my  house  go 
"daffy”  over  my  hxlgeworth.  Hence  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have 
to  give  any  of  it  away.  Very  truly  yours. 

H.  J.  KLINE  .Signed) 

fiecretary.  Forest  City  Live  Stock  and  Fair  Co. 

General  Manager.  The  Forest  City  Fair 

Secretary.  The  Grand  Circuit 

Mr.  Kline  expresses  surprise  that  Me  give  Edgeuorth  away.  Yet,  until  a  friend 
of  his  gave  him  some,  he  knew  nothing  of  its  quality  and  had  never  smoked  it.  Now 
he  is  devoted  to  Edgeworth. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  pipe  smokers  who  have  never  smoked  Edgea-orth, 
and  who  may  never  smoke  it  unless  someone  offers  it  to  them.  That’s  why  we  offer 
a  sample  package  free  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it. 

It’s  good  business  for  us  to  give  a  package  of  Edgeworth  to  the  man  who  is 
interested  in  a  better  tobacco  for  his  pipe.  The  more  of  it  Me  distribute  this  way, 
the  more  M-e  sell.  If  the  samples  M-e  mail  to  those  M'ho  desire  to  try  it  didn’t  make 
regular,  happy,  contented  smokers  of  Edgeworth,  M'e  Mould  stop  this  practice  very 
promptly. 

The  original  Edgeworth  was  a  Sliced  Plug  wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sold  in  a  blue 
tin.  EdgeM’orth  now  comes  also  in  llesidy-Kubbed  that  may  be  bought  in  lUc  and 
50c  tins  everywhere  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor  packages.  Edgeworth  Sliced 
Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prefmid  if  your  dealer  has  none. 

Send  a  post  card,  telling  us  your  address  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and  M-e’ll  send 
you  a  package  of  Edgeworth  Keady-Rubbed.  We  want  you  to  ask  for  it,  get  it  and 
try  it.  Every  package  of  Edgeworth,  M-herever  bought,  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

Write  to  L.arus  &  Brother  Co.,  11  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm 
was  established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes  seventi  other  brands  of 
smoking  tobacco,  including  the  well-known  Qboid — granulated  plug — a  great  favorite 
with  smokers  for  many  years. 
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WHEN  you  have  once  tasted  Clover 
Leaves  you  find  yourself  looking  for* 
ward  to  these  dainty  sugar  wafers  rather  than 
to  the  dessert,  ice  cream  or  afternoon  tea 
which  they  accompany.  They  are  but  one 
of  the  irresistible 


The  TRAINED  Man 
Has  Money 


But  iVs  different  with  the  untrained 
man.  He  often  finds  the  pocketbook 
empty  with  the  landlord,  grocer,  butcher, 
and  baker  clamoring  for  their  money. 

It’s  a  serious  problem — this  big  spendii^ 
and  little  earning.  But  if  you  go  about  it 
right  you  can  easily  learn  how  to  earn  far 
more  than  you  spend. 

The  only  difference  between  YOU  and 
the  man  who  earns  a  big  salary  is 
training—SPECIAL  TRAISISG- 
and  this  you  can  easily  acquire  through 
the  practical  home-study  courses  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 

You  don't  have  to  leave  home  or  give  up  year 
position.  The  I.C.S.  have  trained  thousands  ot mm 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeepiof 
Sten.  and  Tjpewriliac 
Window  Trimnilnf 
Show-Card  WrMaf 
Lenering  St  Sign  Painting 
Advertiaing 
Commercial  lllaalrating 
Induatrial  Deaigning 
Commercial  Law 
Automobile  Runalag 
Engliah  Braochea 
Poul^  Farming  , 
Teacher 

Aplcultvre  rrea®^ 


SalesmaiMbip 
Eli-ctiical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  SupL 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftemen 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
CItII  Engineer 
Mine  Superintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  and  Steam  Fit. 
Gaa  Engines 


Specialties 


Wed  like  to  prove  their  goodness  by  sending  you  a 

Sunshine  Revelation  Box  Free 


containing  Clover  Leaves  and  1 3  other  kinds  of  biscuit 
confections.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  with  lOc 
(stamps  or  coin),  for  postage  and  packing,  and  you'll 
receive  this  treat  by  return  mail  Address 


|oosE -Wiles  Qiscuit  (ommnt 


693  CautewaySL 
Boston,  Mesa. 


Baktrs  a/ 
Sunskim* 

Biscuits 
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Issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100. 


Why  Elxperienced  Travelers 
Carry  Cheques 


Because  “A.B.A.”  Cheques  are  the  only  travelers’  cheques 
issued  by  banks  under  authority  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association;  the  only  travelers’  cheques  that  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  under  the  law,  for  United  States  Customs  duties. 


They  are  accepted  exactly 
like  currency  by  hotels,  rail¬ 
way  and  steamship  lines  gen¬ 
erally,  and  by  the  best  shops,  in 
every  civilized  country.  They  will 
be  cashed  for  tourists  without 
charge  by  over  50,000  banks 
throughout  the  world. 

They  are  safe  to  carry  because 
your  counter -sigiuiture  (which 
identifies  you)  is  required  to  make 
them  good  and  because  they  may 
be  replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 

“A.B.A.”  Cheques  are  issued  in 


$10,  $20,  $50and  $100,  each  cheque 
engraved  with  its  exact  exchange 
value  in  foreign  moneys.  They 
are  engp'aved  on  counterfeit-proof 
paper,  with  every  safeguard  known 
to  modern  banldng,  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  crooks  by  the  William 
J.  Burns  Detective  Agency. 

Of  all  the  various  forms  of  travel 
funds,  experienced  travelers  have 
found  “A.B.A.”  Cheques  the  most 
convenient,  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory.  They  will  make  your 
money  matters  easy  and  safe  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 


Be  sure  that  you  get 


A  ID  A'*  American  /”T| 

A.B.A  Cheques 


Get  them  at  your  Bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If  your  ovin  bank  it 
not  yet  supplied  viith  "A.B.A.”  Cheques,  vi'rite 
us  for  the  booklet  and  for  information  as  to  vahere 
the  cheques  may  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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More  than  16,000  of  the  best  drug¬ 
gists  in  America  sell  "NYLO” 
Chocolates.  There  is  one  of  them  ^ 
right  near  you.  1 


c=> 


p> 


LP> 


U=> 


G:> 


C=> 


Sixty  cents  to  $1.50  the  pound— uj 
sold  only  at  “Nyal”  Drug  Stores— to 
^  assure  you  against  imitation— tkc 
“Nyal”  Drug  Store  is  ever  high  /-Imi 


We  know  that  if  you  can  know  the  superior  goodness  of  “Nylo” 
Chocolates,  you  will  buy  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 


We  ask  your  personal  test.  Send  us  10c  (stamps  or 
silver,  to  pay  for  packing  and  postage),  and  we  will  tend 
you,  prepaid,  a  full  quarter-pound  box  of  (assorted) 


NYLO 

CHocolates 


You  will  find  them  all  we  promise;  of  the  highest  possible 
quality,  deliciously  sweet,  pure  and  wholesome.  Pure 
cream,  fresh  fruit  and  nut  centers.  No  artificial  tiavonor 
'  »  colors  used. 

•  It  will  pay  you  to  go  to  the  “Nyal”  Drug  Store — you  will 
see  the  “Nyal”  trade  mark  on  the  door  or  window. 

Send  10c  for  the  sample.  Address 


NYAL  COMPANY,  1255  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mick- 


in  eommission-Never  neod  new  rib«-Never  need  new  planks-Never  need  catkinK.  Ueei^ 
ed  by  fopert  Naval  Architects.  fiBaraDt4^d  AbMlatclr  Agalast  Puactar^Built  of  heavily  j 
vanized.  tough  ateel  plates  like  Government  Torpedo  Boata-FItted  with  uMight  M 
oompartinenta  like  Life  BoaU.  Equipped  with  Sterling  4  Cycle  and  Pierce-  M 
Budd  and  Ferro  2  Cycle  Motors-Never  atall-Never  balk-Eahauat  ^ 


MULLINS  STEEL  BOATS  CAN’T  SINK 


under  water-For  Safety-Specd-C’omfort  and  Enjoyment  there  •  nothing  can  equal  a 
■nlllat  Boat.  Send  for  beautiful  book  illustrated  in  eolor-lt*6  Free. 

THK  Wo  H.  BULLISH  CO.  The  Werld*s  Larr««t  Boat  Balldcr*.  104  FraakUa  Street,  Salem,  Okie 


The  only  Shur-on  is  made  by  Kirstein 


Shur-on 


^  IF  YOU  NEED  GLASSES  ^ 


You  can  afford  to  throw  away  your  pres¬ 
ent  glasses  for  the  added  comfort,  appearance 
and  efficiency  of  the  latest  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or 
Spectacle  Mounting. 


Text  vniir  ntitwt  Fvok  R>  ad  with  each  cyo  at  thirtocn 
I  eat  your  own  C.yes  inches.  U  the  type  hlurs.  have 


Hfife  for  fh*v  to  Buy 
Glasses  Intelli^ntly 


M  t/u/fi  M^yess  inches.  U  the  type  hlurs.  have 

your  eyes  examined  and  lenses  fitted  to  a  Shur-on  Eyeglass  or 
SiH'Ctacle  Mounting.  Shur-ons  insure  eye-ease  and  nose  com 
fort,  are  stylish,  durable  and  simple.  Remem  oe;  the  name  Shiir- 
on  is  stamped  in  the  bridge  and  the  T  mark  is  in  the  fingergrips 
to  protect  you.  Sold  by  Optometrists,  Opticians  and  Oculists. 


E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Eatabliahcd  1864  Avenue  L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OR 

IN  FINGERORIPS 


U=>  C=>  I5=> 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


f  becoming  damp,  unsanitary  and  disfigured.  J 

/But  they  can  be  water-proofed  and  beautified  with  ^ 
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Cut  yourself - ? 

Don’t  take  a  chance!  It  may  be 
dangerous. ’Paint  it  with  New-Skin.* 

New-Skin 

kills  germs — forms  a  water-proof 
coating  that  allows  the  wound  to 
heal,  fresh  and  clean.  New-Skin 
should  be  in  every  home— you  may 
need  it  any  moment,  for  little  hurts. 
10c,  25c.  at  druggists,  or  Home  Size 
by  mail  for  25c  In  stamps.  Address 
Dept.  C,  NewskinCo.,  New  York. 
Carry  New-Skin  with  you 


You  could 
ip  <Kis  y 
house  inyw 
wa<er  Zil 


/Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walis  absorb  much 


APPI.IKI)  WITH  A  HRI  SH 


coatiBf  which  !*e<omci  an  inscpar.tMc  part  of  the  ^ 
j  **^*****f  aH  pores  anti  filling  hair-tracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp*  ^ 
•2*^‘«-reststinK.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color.  Applied  to  ^ 
S  or  oM  walls.  Furnished  in  a  v.trietv  of  pleastnif  tones. 

W  iLSH  learn  about  Trus-Con  Waterpro<»finif  ^ 

y  Prodorts.  Write  for  full  information,  tellinjf  us  your  neetU.  ^ 

UMRATMIES.  134  Tns-Cw  Bridkg  DdrA  Kdr 

K  WiInruimmn—p^inpprooflnKs— Technical  faints  ^ 


FLORENCE 

xeepcLcan  brushcs 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE 

(y-tlc,Tootft.  "bnuk 

No.  911  ^ 

H 

*  Why  you  want  these 

Beautiful  Brushes  i 

First,  because  they  keep  clean.  , 
Remember  how  soon  the  ordinary 
brush  becomes  unclean  through  ac-  ,, 
cumulations  at  the  bases  of  the  bristles?  f 
To  the  untarnishable  aluminum  of  . 

“The  Brush  with  the  Clean  Face”  ^ 

dirt  cannot  easily  adhere. 

These  Keepcleans  are  the  brushes  ■ 
with  the  strong  backs,  too.  After  years  , 
of  satisfactory  service  you’ll  find  their 
solid  hardwood  concave  backs  as  un¬ 
breakable  as  ever.  And  you’ll  find, 
too,  their  genuine  boar  bristles — we 
.use  no  substitute — still  permanently 
fastened  into  the  famous  ‘Florence” 
composition  (not  mere  cement).  b 

Keepcleans  are  lasting  acquisitions.  You 
want  them  for  their  quality,  because  made 
by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Pro-phy-lac-tic  !: 
Tooth  Brush.  For  the  beauty  of  their  beau- 
tiful  white  bristles  and  “Black  Ivory’’  finish 
^  to  ornament  your  dressing-table. 

Si  Ask  your  department  store  or  dru^ist. 

S  Or  we  will  mail  direct,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
^  of  price,  if  locally  unobtainable. 

i  H'irife  for  Free  Folder 

B  illustrating  complete  line  of  Keepelean  Hair,  : 
■  Military  and  Clothes  Brushes.  j 

G  FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

*  211  Pine  St.,  Florence  (Northamptoa:, Mas*., U.S.A. 

Sole  Makers  of  Pro  fhy  lac  Uc  and  Florence 
Keepelean  Toilet  Brushes 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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WHY  DID  IT  SELL  QUICK! 


other  peopl* 

You  ran  do  ltd  non 

or  coat  U  yoot  iS 
right. 

hrst — icoem  thh  ' 

Bid  ti.  orrti 


KEITH’S 


PLAN  B001,in 


r  Kritfc’.  UW-BnUt  i.  FJI.  ISU  S" ^  ^ 
line  on  Home  Building  (eatablLshed  14  years),  and  ncooS 
a  leading  authority.  Karh  Issue  romalns  8  House  pShT 
leatllng  arehitectg.  Many  beautifully  illustrated  ankka  ■ 
building  and  Interior  decoration.  Practical  artMesotaZ 
atrurtion  and  materials.  Subarriptlun,  $2.  a  year.  Kcwmi^ 
"KEITH'S”  Will  Help  You  "HO  IT  iUGBTl* 
-  M.  L  KEITH.  50  Metn^  BI4^**^n|ih.  K,.  — 


Shirley  y. 
President  i 
Suspenders 


“Satisfaction  or  monejr  back” 

Be  sure  "SHIRLEY  FRESIDEirr'ltnladld 

The  C.  A  E^sartoa  Mlg.  Ct^  Skiriey,  lei 


A  MONTH  BUYS  THIS 


■  (tv  M  VISIBLE  OLIVER 
r  Tl  TYPEWRITER 

Down— Free  Trial  Leti 
than  .Vgcnts'  Prices.  Shipped  ii 
approval.  If  you  want  to  keepi. 
send  us  .'S4  a  month.  OurbookklB 
.1  worth  sending  lor.  because  ii  Irik 
you  how  to  save  $41.50.  It's  FREE 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDKAR 

^6«^-69  N.  Michlsan  BouUvard.  CHICA— 1» 

ffi1iiDER  AGENTS  WAmO 

in  each  town  to  fide  and  exhibit  sample  tsit  oodd.  VI* 
/or  SftcuU  Offtr.  Fineet  Cf /I  ^91 
Guaranteed  i91*Modela*v” 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Pfoot  HiB. 
IBlSand  1913 MODELS 
AIX  OF  BEST  M  AK&..-.  #  P/* 


And  Cuticura  Ointment. 
Treatment:  Gently  smear 
the  affected  parts  with  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment  on  the  end  of 
the  finger.  Wash  off  in  five 
minutes  with  Cuticura  Soap 
and  hot  water,  and  continue 
bathing  for  some  minutes. 
This  treatment  is  best  on 
rising  and  retiring.  At  other 
times  use  Cuticura  Soap  free¬ 
ly  for  the  toilet  and  bath. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world.  Send  poet-card  to  nearest 
depot  for  free  sample  of  each  with  32-page  book; 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  8<).,  London:  R  Towns 
A  Co..  Sydney,  N.S.W .;  Lennon.  Ltd  ,  Cape  Towm; 
Muller,  Maclean  A  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay: 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp  ,  Boston,  VBA. 

g^Mpn  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Snap  wlU  and  It  best  for  skin  and  scalp. 


Look  at  these  bargains !  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our 
own  Factories,  and  guarantee  lor  one  year. 
Remingtona  $25  to  $65  Smithi  $23  to  $60 
Underwooda  $36  to  $60  Royals  $30  to  $40 
L  C  Smiths  $30  to  $50  Ollven  $30  to  $40 
\Ye  have  others,  oi  course.  Send  lor  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  odke. 

Amaricia  Wril^  Hadaat  Ca,  bc.,^4S  BnaAny,  N.  T. 


80,000  In  Uae 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen¬ 
dation.  For  Fersaoal  Desk 
•r  Deoeral  Office, 
It  checks  mental  calculations. 
H andsome  M orocco case  free. 
Bay  Thin  Voar  Slatloaer. 

Write  for  today  trial  offer. 
D.  (teMher,  A,  A.  R.  Co., 
Hi  W. BiMdvBj , How  T«rk  CU7. 
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MUNS  STEEL  BQAT.S  CAN  T  SINK 


Name 


r  Complete  CaiJe  for 
the  Amalemr  GarJeoer 

More  tiian  200 cui- 

tlirni  instructions 
by  famous  experts. 
Describes  ail  the  worthy  noyel-  V 
ties  and  selected  strains  of  « 
almost  eyery  variety  of  Howvrs  ' 
and  veRetables  worth  RrowinK. 

The  departments  devoted  to 
Roses.  Dahlias.  Cannas.  Gladiolus, 
and  old-fashioned  perennials  are  es¬ 
pecially  interestinir.  The  best  strains 
of  .'Vsters  and  Sweet  Peas  in  America. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning 
this  magazine. 


DRKER  S  CARDINAl. 
CI.IMBKR  istlir  ni.xit  | 
tiful,  l>rilliant  antt  distinct  an 
nui»l  cliiiit^r  imrotluccd. 
It  is  a  stronsr.  rai>id  {rruwer. 
mnth  fern-like  foliaire  and 
covered  with  brilliant  red 
flowers,  which  makeitabla/e 
of  glor>'  from  inid-Julv  till 
frost.  25  cents  i»er  packet. 
Drrpr's  Oardkn  Book 
free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.DREER 

714  CKestnut  St.Plriila. 


Q  A  dollar's  worUi  of 


Seeds  Helpful  Catalog 


The  largest  dahlia  growers  in  the  world  want 
every  copy  of  the  limited  edition  of  tbclr 
haodsoniep  new  catalog  to  go  to  a  known 
flower  lover.  To  avoid  curiosity  inquiries. 

'  tliey  offer  IS  paeketa  of  fine  s^s.  worth 
I  more  than  a  dollar,  for  25  cents.  One  packet 
^  each  of  finest  varieties  of  DonbU  Dahlias 
(mixed) t  Cactas  DahUaa  (mixed):  Single 
DahUas(mtxed):  new  dwarf  Cotmos‘*Dawii*’s 
'  JT  ^  ^  Truflanfs  French  Asten;  doul  le  Larkipar 
*Rocket**s  choice  mixed  Kastartiama;  Verbena:  double 
Stnala;  newMarlgolde:  Scarlet  Sage;  and  CockecMSband 
OeraSower.  Hirers  continuously  till  frost  c-'meso 
Sent  prepaid  for  25g  (send  stamps  or  coin). 

Xkla  adrerttvemcBt  will  not  appear  a^n^act  at  osmI 
DAVID  ES&BEST  4  SOR.  Box  701 .  ATOO,  K. 


ORSFORD’S 

Weather  PLANTS 


and  Flower  Seeds  that  Grow 

^riowCTing  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Wild  Flowers, 
WQ  Ferns,  Lilies,  etc.— for  sun  and  for  shade.  Raised  in 
climate  of  Vermont.  Will  thrive  in  the  cold 
■rtk  or  the  sunny  south.  Get  our  new  catalog  before  placing 
INt ipnng  orders— we  have  just  w  hat  you  need.  W rite  today. 

r.  a  HORSFORD,  Charlotte.  Vt. 


Cut  Coal  Bills  $70  Each 
Winter  for  9  Years! 


An  Underfeed  Does  It 

Performance  is  proof!  When  25,000  users  of 
an  article — people  who  have  spent  their  own 
Rood  money  for  it — endorse  that  article,  you 
can  bankon  itssuperior  value.  Mr.  Garland's  let¬ 
ter  below  is  typical  of  thousands  we  have  on  file. 

Here’s  the  Proof 


For  nine  years  my  Underfeed  has  given  per¬ 
fect  heating  results,  even  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  from  5  to  2S  degrees  below  zero. 

I  find  that  coal  costing  me  $4  a  ton  gives  just 
as  satisfactory  results  as  hard  coal  costing 
$9  a  ton."  — J.  C.  Garland,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

As  Mr.  Garland  heats  his  home  of  eleven  rooms, 
three  halls  and  two  bath  rooms  with  14  tons  of 
$4  coal,  his  savingeach  winter  has  averaged  $70. 


Wl  L^LI  A/vvs  ON 

On  DER.FE.ED 

Furnaces  and  Boilers 


Cut  Coal  Bills  '/»  to  Va 
With  the  Underfeed  the  coal  Is  fed  from  below.  All  the 
fire  Is  on  top  causing  perfect  combustion.  Smoke  and 
gases  are  burned  up,  making  more  heat.  Y ou  can  use 
cheap  slack  soft  coal  or  pea  and  buckwheat  hard  coal 
and  secure  same  heat  as  highest-priced  coal,  with  no 
smoke,  soot,  smell,  clinkers  and  dirt,  and  very  little 
ashes.  Soon  pays  for  itself  through  its  saving  in 
any  home,  store,  church,  school  or  other  building. 
Adapted  to  warm  air,  steam  and  hot  water. 

50%  Saving  Guaranteed 
With  an  Underfeed 

Every  Underfeed  that  is  prt^r^rly  installed  and  used  Is 
maranteed  to  c>ffect  a  saving  of  at  least  60  percent  in  coal 
biiU.  A$75(i.0n0Corporationisl)ehindthisguarantee.  If  yon 
are  going  to  bnild  or  are  tired  of  paying  big  coal  bills,  send 
the  coupon  below  for  full  information.  It  will  pay  you  well. 

The  Peck-WILLIAMSON  COMPANY 

68  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ' 


Send  Coupon  for  Facts 


!  The  Peck-WILLIAMSON  COMPANY  (6) 

68  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  ' 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  cot  my  coal  bills  from  one-half  J 
i  to  two-thirds  with  an  Underfeed. 

Warm  Air . Steam  or  Hot  Water .  ' 

(Mark  an  X  after  system  interested  in.) 


i  My  Dealer’s  Name  Is 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer 
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ALABASTIXE  COMPANY 

261  Grandnlle  Road  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Desk  61  105  Water  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


a  GOERZ  gets  it  Always 

You  get  successful  pictures 
without  fail  where  photographic 
results  are  possible,  with 

GOERZ 


two  miTlTon  boxes  sold  annually. 


r— - 
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PrettierWomen 


Wall  Colon  to  set  off 
Your  Beauty 

See  the  new  tinted  wall 
colors  that  make  your 
coniplexionand  costume 
more  attractive.  Suitable 
to  latest  styles.  Beautiful 
color  plans  for  all  your 
rooms,  free  in  the  valu¬ 
able  Alabastine  Book. 


FREE 


,^^labasfine 


Book 


Aldiastiiie 


The  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Beantiful  relrety  colors  now  widely  used  by  decorators  in  bones  of  weakbay 
refinement.  Very  economical.  Comes  as  dry  powder,  is  easily  mii^  nh 


cold  or  warm  water,  and  apolied  with  regular 
wall  brush.  Will  not  ruts  off,  chip  nor  '  ~ 

peel  when  applied  according  to  directions  on 
package.  Great  surface  covrrer.  Lasting.  i 
Sanitary.  Over  25.000  dealers.  Don't  take  Alahasl 
substitute  and  be  disappointed.  Free,  Spe-  i 
cial  Decorating  Advice  for  your  church,  j 
club,  acltool,  borne.  Write  for  it  today.  Also 
send  for  Free  Alabastine  Book, 


40  Color  Plans 


THE  RETURN  TO  OUTDOORS 

marks  a  tryinc  time  tor  dainty  complexions  and  tender 
skins.  L.\BL.\CHE.  the  i>owd>  r  — 
invisible,  protects  and  pi-rpetu 
at<‘S  that  velvety  smoothness. 

Cs<'d  by  millions  ot  discrim 
inatint!  women  the  world 
over.  Exquisitely  fra 
wrant.  .\  constant  delik'ht. 

R»fu*t  Substitutes 
They  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh,  i 
White.  Pink  or  Cream.  6«)c.abox 


* 


Sentf  fOc.  for  a  sawpU  box 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers.  Dept.  8 
1 25  Kingston  St., Boston.  Mass 


Equal  to  any  demand  fi)r  speed,  l^odoct  sharp,  ^  1 
tmlliant  pictures  where  others  wait  for  “better  .  * 

They  are  profinsional  standard  Ibr  amateur  use- 
cost  more  because  better  — and  they  get  resuhst 
Did  yo«  know  there  it  a  differeoce  both  is  Trwl 
and  is  Tariff  cooditkMU  NOW?  A»kyoard«alw 
Send  for  **  7^  Optics  of  Lenses  ”  in  our  Illustrated  Prw  CMkf** 
C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
No.  31^0  Eaat  34th  Street  New  York  City 


Detroit  Engine 

Uses  Gasoline  /v  t/  or  Kerosene 


Here  is  fragrance,  aroma,  tcate  and 
nutriment — all  delightful  and  eaiisfying. 
Cocoa  ia  a  beverage  for  grown*upa  and 
good  cocoa  ia  of  benefit  to  children. 

Blooker'a  Cocoa  is  hygienically  prepared 
from  the  choicest  cocoa  beans.  It  is  a  vastly 
I  aoperior  drink  either  as  a  health  builder, 
^  or  as  a  health  maiotainer.  a 

At  ymr  grscpr'L  f  sampUs  ftttfjid, 
frm  if  ym  sddrm  JkpL  K. 


46  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


Diamonds 

on  Credit 


UJatches 

Ion  CredHi 
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!!•.  9t76  Karpeo  “Cromwellian"  Davenport  anil  Chair  :  underframing'  of  carved  {genuine  Mahogany  or  Solid 
Oik.  Saaptuou^y  upholstered  with  soft  sprint;  seat,  baik  and  arms. 

No.  G9H7  Karpen  Chair.  High  back.  Fireside  design.  Genuine  Mahogany  frame.  Full  spring  seat. 

New  Designs  in  Worthy  Furniture 


U^LblmJ  m  Fine  Fabrics  and  in  Genuine  Leathers 

The  rare  beauty  of  these  new  desit^ns, 
the  luxurious  cushions  and  the  rich 
materials  are  apparent  on  casual  obserxa- 
tion.  But  other  equally  strong  appeals  of 
Karpen  Furniture  he  in  the  infinite  care  of 
manufacture ;  the  skill  of  workmen  and  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  materials  used.  These  are 
the  unseen,  but  vital  values,  which  are  re¬ 
vealed  only  by  use,  and  which  prove  the 
best  to  be  really,  the  cheapest. 


Karpen  Furniture  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or  the  purchaser’s  money 
will  be  refunded. 

64  Pages  of  Designs  in  **Book  V** 

It  is  an  authority  on  furniture  styles  and  a 
guide  to  intelligent  house  furnishing.  Write 
for  “Book  V”  and  obtain  the  name  of  a  Karpen 
dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Fourteen  cents  is  re¬ 
quested  merely  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing. 


Ask  the  Karpen  dealer,  in  your  town,  to  show  you  the  Karpen  .Art  Portfolio  of  Period  and 
Classic  Styles  in  suites  of  matched  pieces. — The  handsomest  Book  of  the  kind,  published. 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS.  'SSSstF 


KakTpcDi 

C\f  Okrikjvtc*  d 
UpK«l»t»r«a 

FMrnilMre 


r*  at  Sportsmen,  Fishermen  and  lovera  of  the 
ester  who  want  a  Detachable  Row-Boat  Motor 
is  the  next  thirty  days,  /  have  an  unequaled 
dhrtemahe. — Geo.  T.  Sweet,  Pres. 

Oar  catalog  tells  how  to  get  the  best, 
mt  powerful  row-boat  motor  for  the  low- 
atpnce  erer  offered.  4  HP.  lout  Stroke  Ball- 
yanat  Enaine.  S-rina  Piston,  saiwe  as 
JJJl  car.  Copper  Water  Jacket,  same  as 
»■*  tar.  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust. 
gacuhithest  priced  launches.  RealCar- 
tuttot,  laipe  as  on  high  prade  auto  and 
M»en*incs,  Steers  from  any  part  of 
"St  CoairoU  perfect  by  from  trollina  to 
No  vibration.  No  noise.  Runs 
■“kw  on  running  day  after  day.  You 
satisfaction,  pleasure,  if 
tibaj a  detachable  motor  before  examin- 
« m  and  comparing  merit  and  price. 

Jlaknfree. 


The  “SANITARY”  ERASER 

Handy  •  Practical  •  Economical  •  Aluxsss  Covered 


WltmFACniRlNG  CO. 


75  Griswold  St.,  Detrail,  Mick. 


THE  SANITARY  ERASER  receiye«,  at  its  open  end.  a  strip  of 
rubber  !  s  ineb  thick,  of  a  width  and  length  that  of  ^  holder. 

By  slight  pressure  at  the  loop  end.  cleu  rubber  is  fed  down  until 
used;  ita  narrow  edge  allows  a  letter  or  line  to  be  erased  without  in¬ 
juring  another.  T wo  lubbers  of  best  quality  are  made;  one  for  type¬ 
writer  and  ink,  one  for  pencil. 

Handsomely  finnhed; Easy  to  Operak  and"They  Aluays  IVork” 
EVERYBODY  should  have  ihU  NEW  ERASER.  Price  10>!. 
Refills,  Typewriter  and  ink,  or  Pencil,  5^  each.  Your  Stationer. 
J  XT?””'",  When  ordering  by  mail,  state  whether  Typewriter 
f  vr.lv*  land  ink,  or  Pencil,  encloae  extra  for  postage. 
Kstft»°irir,«i.clBaohlet*ol  oar  3  "O.K."  Office  Necesaitiea  Free. 

' - ' — ' - '  The  0.  K.  Mfs.  Co..  Syrarate,  N.  T.,  U.S.A. 


Are  You  Going  , Deaf  ?  %/•■« - 

^lew  long  neglect  has  brought  about  complete  paralysis  of  .Address 

Ike  congested  parts  there  is  every  chance  that  the  power  to  V  ,,  I  '  "r . in^j 

ketr,  clearly  and  distinctly,  can  be  saved  or  restored  with  the  ^^^Meara  Dept 

f  .  m  ^  ^  Gentlemen— Pleftse  mail  me,  free 

Latest  8-Tone  Meats 'Ear  Phone 

the  final  triumph  of  the  inventor  of  the  first  successful  ear  phone.  V.. 

“  tewal  Eight  different  adjustments  to  suit  every  conation  of  the  ear.  All  ^  Phone  and  fr«  trial. 

powers  of  the  marvelous  Mears  Four-Tone  Model  have  been  Doubled  in  the  ^  If  you  live  in  New  York 
mny  ^  •  «  A  amazing  new  Dsht'Tofio  Mears— lust  owtl  call  at  our  office  for 

M  I  W^WSk  I  T  It  makes  every  Kind  and  “shade**  of  sound  as  Free  Demonstration 

*  *  JL  A  distinct  to  the  deaf  as  shades  of  color  are  distinct  ^ 

send  you  an  Eight-Tone  to  perfect  eyes.  Send  today  for  free  trialoffer. 

rs  on  15  days*  tn^  at  our  A  Ciffmrf  The  Memni  Ear  Phone  U  now  gold  only  Olrect 

risk  It  rMtn  vaii  nAthinir  ^  iecu/  ^trem  Um  lehereMeHeeat  a  rock-bottom  price. 

Ask  today  about  our  new  offer.  The  lowest  net  price  DIRECT  TO  YOU! 
to  find  out  what  it  will  do  at  nii.^ 

for  YOU.  Jus:  now  we  Send  Coupon  Above  for  Free  Booklet 

are  making  a  low  wet  We  will  send  yoo  the  Hears  Bar  Phone  Book—free.  Tells  about 


now  sold  only  dlroct 
I  rock-bottom  price. 
BCT  TO  YOU! 


coupon  today— MOW  I 


tret  it.  S2-p.a.  book*  luilefl:  frM  on  rwiuMt— wrfUTOOAYl 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO..  Degi  1034  4SW.34thSt..New  Yoric 
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This  is  one  of  the 

Hundred  Smart, 
Practical  Styles 

in  the  Special  April 
Fashion  Number  sf 

THE 

DELINEATOR 

MPORTANT  changes  of  style  are 
taking  place  right  now.  Every 
woman  must  have  reliable  information 
on  these  changes.  The  April  number  of 
THE  DELINEATOR  shows  you  everjrthing  and  tells 
you  everything  about  them.  It  contains  over  100  beautiful 
Spring  and  early  Summer  designs.  The  very  latest 
Butterick  styles.  Descriptions  of  all  the  newest  materials! 
The  special  April  number  of  THE  DELINEATOR  is 
the  most  important  Fashion  announcement  of  the  year. 

15  Cents  a  Copy 

OF  ALL  MERCHANTS  HANDLING 
BUTTERICK  PATTERNS  OR  DIRECT 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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"The  Angelus  is  incomparable^ 


ANNA 
PAVLOWA 


“There  are  so  many 
wonders  in  the  Angelus 
that  one  can  only  speak  of 
the  ensemble  effect — it  is 
perfect.  The  Phrasing 
Lever  is  marvelous,  almost 
beyond  belief,  in  its  con¬ 
trol  of  the  tempo;  the 
Melodant  brings  out  the 
melody  exquisitely;  while 
thetouchand  tone  coloring 
are  the  height  of  artistry”. 

It  is  incom^araUe. 

Sincerely  yours, 
ANNA  PAVLOWA. 


thetouchand  tone  coloring  | 

The  Most  Significant  T estimonial  **!'«•'* 

n  .  1  1  a  1^1  it  ts  incomitaraole.  1 

tver  Accorded  Any  riayer-riano  Sincerely  yours,  I 

Joseph  Hoffman,  master  of  the  piano;  Jean  de  Reszke,  ANNA  PAVLOWA. 
w  great  tenor;  Marcella  Sembrich,  peerless  soprano;  Edwin 
H^mare,  England's  finest  organist;  Kocian,  the  violinist; 

WMcagni,  the  composer — representative  of  many  who  produce  music  in  various 
knns— have  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  ANGELUS. 

But  the  words  of  a  woman  who,  more  than  any  other  that  ever  lived,  translates  the 
wu  of  muMc  into  movement  and  pose,  are  more  significant  than  any,  possibly  except- 
the  words  of  composers  who  translate  the  soul  of  music  into  songs  to  be  sung. 
And  here  Mascagni’s  words  may  be  recorded: 

^Angelas  can  give  the  complicaied  pieces  more  life  and  soul  than  any  other  instrument  of  its  kind." 

hia — Grukck  ftnd  UprightB.  Angelas  Piano  —  An  upright  rosde  cxpreaily  for  the 

,  Angelas — Grsncb  and  Uprights.  Angelus. 

^^***^**B  A  Sons-Angelus — Uprights.  In  — The  Gourlaj^Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

Any  of  these  instrumenli  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Established  1877  233  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  A«cnci«  all  over  the  world 


Agencie*  all  over  the  world 
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You  Know  Louis  Tracy, 
DonT  You? 

You  remember  “The  Wings  of  the  Morning” 
and  “The  Pillar  of  Light”?  Well,  this  gifted 
writer  has  written  a  new  book  called  “Sylvia’s 
Suitors”  which  is  in  the  April  issue  of  Adventure. 
Mind  you  get  this  right.  It’s  not  in  instalments. 
It  is  the  entire,  complete  novel  you  get  in  the 
one  single  issue  of  Adventure! 

You’d  pay  $1.00  for  it  as  a  book.  You  get 
it,  plus  a  dozen  or  so  corking  short  stories,  in 
Adventure  for  15c. 

“Sylvia’s  Suitors”  is  a  detective,  mystery  and 
love-story  that  will  make  you  forget  the  clock. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody  s  Magazine  are  indexed.^  Turn  to  page  4- 
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Tire  Words— 

Tire  Deeds 

'pHE  guarantee  that  these  tires  will  not  skid  on  wet  or  greasy 
A  pavements— else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price,  after  rea¬ 
sonable  trial — is  based  on  complete  and  positive,  not  partial  and 
doubtful,  non-skid  efficiency. 


PENN  SYLVAN  I A 


VACUUM' CU  WIRES 


The  further  guarantee  of  4,500  miles  actual  service  is  for  the  user’s  pro¬ 
tection  only.  It  is  based  on  years  of  experience  proving  this  mileage  to  be  a 
low  minimum.  There  is  involved  no  expectation  of  adjustment,  as  the  average 

J^ileage  is  far  greater,  there  being  numerous  records  of  over  12,000  miles 
m  heavy  cars. 

iS^he  guarantee  of  absolutely  oilproof  quality  still  more  definitely  fixes 
Cup  Tires  in  a  place  entirely  apart — in  every  consideration  of 
Ml^  and  service. 

i  SiMl  the  season  with  this  matchless  tire  equipment. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Ull^ylvania  Rubber  Co.  Jeannette,  Pa. 

York  Boatoo  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis 

tKttsburgh  Detroit  Omaha 

8mi  Francisco  St,,Paul  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•  gaettle  Dallas^<^  Atlanta 

“  '  An  indtpnmdtnt  Company  withj^  indapondont  soiling  policy 
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XXTHEN  you  bought  the  motor  car  you 
’  ^  are  now  driving — before  you  even 
seriously  considered  parting  with  a  dollar 
of  your  money — ^you  first  satisfied  your¬ 
self  very  thoroughly  as  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  maker. 

You  determined  how  much  real  car  value  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  price  asked. 

You  inquired  from  owners  what  their  experience  had 
been  with  the  car  you  were  investigating. 

That’s  all  we  ask  you  to  do  in  considering  the  Stutz 
as  your  next  car. 

You  will  find  that  we  arc  financially  responsible — that  we  dis¬ 
count  all  of  our  bills  regularly — that  our  lower  overliead  cost 
enables  us  to  offer  you  more  real  car  value  at  the  price. 

Out  of  every  Stutz  racing  victory  comes  more  expert  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  car  building.  Raring  a  car  is  concen¬ 
trating  the  wear  and  tear  it  ordinarily  experiences  in  every-day 
use.  You  enjoy  the  proven  mechanical  perfection  of  the  Stutt. 

Write  today  for  booklet 

It  will  pay  you  to  investiaate  t)efore  you  buy.  At  leaa 
see  the  new  Series  E  modelsat  your  nearest  Stutz  Aaracy. 
Write  today  for  our  interestina  booklet,  "The  Inside  Story 
of  the  Sturdy  Stutz”— also  Catalog  B-4,  Series  E. 


Tacoma  •  -  July  5th 
Tacoma  •  -  July  5th 
Tacoma  -  -  July  7th 
Loa  Aitgeles  •  August  9th 
Elgin  •  .  August  30th 
Corona  -  September  9th 
Corona  •  September  9th 


Official  Road  Raca 
Champion  for  J913 


MOTOR  CAR  COMIANYof  INDIAKAPOUS 

▼E  CAN  MAKE  CONTRACTS  WITH  A  FEW 
MORE  UVE  DEALERS— WRITE  OR  WIRE 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Williams' 


Nothing  ever  touches  this  soap  but  your  fece.  You 
hold  the  shaving  stick  by  the  metal  holder,  which 
allows  you  to  use  the  last  available  bit  of  soap  as 
conveniently  as  the  first 


Williams  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick  is  the 
last  word  in  convenience  and  economy. 
Add  to  these  qualities  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
soap  and  its  rich,  creamy,  lasting,  abundant  lather 
and  you  have  a  shaving  luxury  that  is  unsurpassed. 

THREE  OTHER  FORMS  OF  THE  SAME 

SGOOD  QUALITY: 

Williams*  Shaving  Stick  Slckeit^  bo" 
Williams’  Shaving  Powder 
Williams’  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

A  sample  of  any  one  of  these  four  shaving  preparations 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

Slick  Powdar  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Crtam  Dept  A  Glastonbury,  Conn . 


WILLIAMS’  JERSEY  CREAM  SOAP  and  our  extensive  line  of  Toilet  soaps  have 
the  same  softening,  creamy,  emollient  qualities  that  have  made  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps 
so  hmous.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
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rWe  will  tcacb  you  by  corraspondenre 
tbe  most  fasclnstlnK  and  profitable 
profession  In  tbe  world.  Send  for  out 
beautiful  prospectua  It's  rarE. 
PAOK-DAVIS  SCHOOL, 
Address  )  Uept.  4*0  RISK.,  Ckinn 

■UheretSSce  i  Dept.  4*0  IM  .ISMU  HL,  K. 


No  Sweeter  Taste 
On  Earth 

than  a  real  genuine  old-fashioned  Virginia  Ham 
when  it  **  Virginia  Ham.  ’Way  down  here  we 
have  the  finest  juicy-fat,  hickory-smoked  porkers 
you’ll  find  this  side  of  Paradise.  We  breed  ’em, 
grow  ’em,  smoke  ’em  ourselves.  The  Virginia 
Ham  we  send  you  almost  melts  as  it  reaches 
your  tongue.  We’d  surely  like  you  to  try  it 
once.  It’s  a  tasty  treat. 

8  to  18  pound  Hams.  30c  per  pound  F.O  B. 
Rural  Retreat.  Please  remit  with  order. 
Look  us  up  in  any  mercantile  agency. 

W.  S.  LINDSEY 

Rural  Retreat  Virginia 


PRACTISE  DEEP  BREATHING 

is  the  Vital  Force  of  Life.  All  weaknesses  and  ailments 
attributed  to  lack  of  exerci.se  are  usually  due  to  shallow 
and  incorrect  breathing.  The  main  value  of  physical 
exercise  lies  in  the  actunty  it  gives  the  Lungs.  Learn 
to  breathe.  Oxygenate  your  Blood  and  breathe  out 
the  Poison  that  now  clogs  your  System. 

Read  my  64-page  book,  “Deep  Breathing.”  Correct 
breathing  clearly  described  by  diagrams.  Contains 

■special  breathing  exercises  and  a  mass  of  other  valu¬ 
able  information.  This  treatise  is  the  result  of  over 
: i  nty  years  of  experience  as  a  “Respiratory  Special¬ 
ist.”  Over  4(X),00U  have  already  been  sold.  Endorsed 
^  Medical  Sooeties  and  Professors  of  Anatomy  and 
Imysiolon.  Accepted  by  die  National  Medical  Li¬ 
brary  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Hook  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  rentH,  coin  or  Htani|>s. 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN.  R.  S. 

2037  Tower  Buikling,  110  W.  40tli  St..  New  York 


Guaranteed  Raincoats 


Makar  to  Woarar 
Jabber*’  amt  rataikt*’  prefits  left  eol: 
Our  Model  8  for  men  9^388 
iumI  women,  ahownhere 

Made  in  two  very  desirable  colors, 
brown  or  gray  tsrilled  diagonal 
effect  with  a  plaid  lining  to  match, 
cemented  together  with  Para  rub¬ 
ber  and  vmcanized.  All  seams 
stitched,  then  cemented.  All  seams 
strapped  on  the  inside.  Inlaid  half 
velvet  coUar  and  wrist  tabs.  War-  . 
ranted  absolutely  nraterproof.  Big 
tIO  value.  Insur^  and  delivered  free  ■ 
to  any  address  in  tbe  United  States.  ■ 
Our  1014  family  catalog  wiU  show  I 
you  how  to  save  from  (2  to  06  on  1 
every  garment.  We  guarantee  satis-  I 
faction  or  money  refunded.  8 

TORPEDO  BRAND  MFC.  CO.. 
Dopt.45  Brookline,  Masa. 
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bn  Instell  an  AMERICAN  Motor.  SUftiJ^ 
oat  cranking.  Uses  Keraaeac  or  otter 
^  ■  f D«lf  M  weU  M  ra*^>l>ne  withoot  cbaoft  of 
m  T.  Oar  new  keroBene  carburetor eitifBeleMllBlaAteT 
Wm  AMERICAN  motor  it  feU7r«annMe«.MteM* 
catalog  showing  complete  line  oi  AllEklCAl  bM 
from  3  to  so  H.  P.  at  lowest  pricsa  the  agHlite 
dealers  wanted.  Write  for  oar  liteml 
American  Engine  Co.,  404  Bsstsa  at,  Detrsib  IIA 


‘SYLVIA’S  SUITORS,” 

by  Lsouis  Tracy 


is  a  complete  book-length  novel  which  would 
Cfist  $1.50  in  book  form.  You  can  read  it  and 
a  dozen  rattling  good  short  stories  for  I5c  m 
the  April 


NEW  ^  FREE 


Try  It  in  your  own  home.  Entertain  your  hail*  lad 
your  friends.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  dint  am  a 
keep  it.  Terms  as  low  as  H.O0  a  MONTH  for  a  aamim 


keep  it.  Terms  as  low  as  tt.OO  a  MONTH  for  a  gs  _ 

Pbonogniph  at  ROCK-BOTTOM  prices  and  withoot  atsaiUnw 
on  monthly  payments.  Send  today  for  new  EdisoD  book-mtas 

Oor  Edison  Catalog  Free  send  a  postaior  a  ktm* 

—•  '  '  '  once,  for  oor  use  Eim 

catalog  and  particulars  of  this  liberal  trial  offer.  Ne  otibnlkn 
whatever.  Do  not  delay  an  instant.  WRITE  TODAY  SUHL 


whatever.  Do  not  delay  an  instant.  WRITE  TODAY  SURl, 

F.  K.  Babaen,  Eiaag  Pbsmgrapb  Distr..  U34E<imHkiQianl 


^EHT  ON^ 

30  DAYS 

FREE  , 
i^TRIAli 


Bthat  Bloom 
are  now  a  certainty. 

R.  own-root  roses  cannot  help 
>loom.  They  are  healthy,  vig> 
8  plants,  grown  on  their  own 
(.  G.&R.  summer-propagated, 
er-rested,  ever-blooming  roses 

OOM  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
3UR  MONEY  BACK 

«  gives  full- protection.  The  in¬ 
fs  are  fully  described  in  Free 
Tells  all  about  tbe  G.  &  R.  way  of 
os.  Explains  iron-clad  guarantee 
•I  iMisfaction  or  no  money.  Write  for  this  book  to^y. 

»  GOOD  a  tEESE  CO.,  bi  153. '  SpravbU,  0. 

Lmrgest  Host  Grvwtrs  in  the  If'or/d 


f  Rowboat  Motor 


£  ^  brahd  new  member  of  the  famous  ^ 
L- A  family.  Tbe  fruit  of  8  years'  marine 
engine  experience,  and  S9l<i  dirett 
from  factory— you  save  the  deal- 
er's  fro/it.  Aslight  as  the  li^est. 

I  as  strong  as  the  strongest,  with  many 

exdurive  refinements.  Drives  rowboat  8 
miles  an  hour,  or  slow  enough  to  troll.  In¬ 
stantly  attachable*— instantly  removable. 
Oran  todoy.  tMMlira  t&4.7f,  sad  motor  will  bo  mw* 
hvi^t  faiA  Try  H  tO  da.ts;  omd  H  bark 

i  u  ms  cxptaw  it  wiMtismelory.  Fally  _ 

k  pmraaood.  Soad  for  UA  Oataloe 

oad  pool  yoatsoir  «a  «hls popumr  |] 

momr  at  a  popular  prleo.  mCdMmmiA 

LoclnrM4-ttk  a«tor  Co.  ftllllZA 

448  Hartan  Street 

Jaekaaa,  Hleb.  VaTlM 


faction  than  you  are  accustomed  to;  then  we 
are  justified  in  our  purpose  of  serving  you. 

Unless  we  had  really  served  the  100.000  people  who  have 
already  bought  our  trunks  we  would  not  be  here  today. 

Because  we  have  never  sold  an  Indestructo  Trunk  that 
was  not  guaranteed  arainst  any  kind  of  accident  for  5 
years  regardless  of  what  happened  or  of  how  far  its 
owner  traveled. 
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FREE 

TWO  WEEKS’  TRIAL 
Send  for  thii  adding  machine— lue  it  two 
week!  in  your  own  office.  Do  all  your  Yw 
addind,  aubtractinj,  moltiplyind  and  | 
dividing  on  the  S25.00 

Rapid  Computer  | 

It  it  liiht,  of  convenient  tite,  accurate  j 
and  easy  to  operate  —  it  never  makes  I 
mittaket  or  deta  out  of  order.  Does  I 
everything  except  list  on  paper  tape.  i 
We  want  to  send  you  one  by  Parcel  Post  pre*  f//f 
pnij  —  we  take  ali  risk —  use  it  two  weeks,  fi 
if  aatiafactory  pay  for  it,  if  not  send  it  back  IJh 
Write  far  Catalaiae  Ns.  14.  IHj 

The  Rapid  Computer  Company^ 

214  Campaler  BUf.. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  AUcNTS 

WANTED 


[GRAY  GEARLESS 

DETACHABLE 

IBOAT  MOTOR 


Cte  Motor  for  your  vacation. 

KTcral atperior  mechanical  i 
fpa^e  fcwad  on  no  other  outboard 
mm.  Y«a  will  find  the  Gray  Gear- 

loilM  Motor  is 

lechanically  Better 

■<r<ai«  More  power.less  weight, 
huerprtt,  freater  sim^icity,  easier  ' 
aMBBf  longer  life  at  a  remark- 
Mty  \em  price  $65  complete.  Guar- 
W  a  responsible  concern.  W  rite 
•etaib— ask  a  Gray  agent — your 
HKthifdwareorsportiDg  goods  dealer 
a|rt  hiairliilr  ddivenes  from  factory. 

Ce.  4M2  CriTletirBUt.Detreil.Nick.  ^ 


OUR  success  as  trunk  builders  depends  on 
our  giving  you  more  and  better  trunk 
service  for  less  money  than  you  would 
receive  elsewhere. 

If  we  can  build  an  Indestructo  Trunk,  that  will 

travel  further  wear  Inno-er.  and  crive  better  catic- 


your  trunk  does  not  remain  in  good  traveling  condititm 
lor  5  years,  send  it  back  and  we’lTsend  you  a  new  one  free. 

Our  booklet  explains  that  fully — ask  for  it. 

National  Veneer  Products  Go., 

11  Beiger  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Dear  Sue — 

Greetiiigs  to  you  and  the  kiddies 
— May  the  week-end  come  soon 
which  takes  me  to  you  all  at  the 
Lake, — yee^lakei  me  and  the  turprite. 
What  suipiiie)  my  you— Why  a 


two-cycle  water  coaled  ensue  —  very 
pretty  fine, — in  fact  it  coulm’t  be  im¬ 
proved.  Have  the  gauline  ready  on  Sal- 
uiday  and  when  the  moon  riw,  we  ihall 
be  motor-boating  tight. 

TeD  the  Swan,  to  Mnd  for  a  catalog  if 
they  want  real  rowboat  motor  infocmaboa. 

PAUL 

P.  S.— The  addrew  w 

Speedaway  Boat  Motor  Co. 

161  Chicago  8t ,  Freaport,  Ill. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaziae  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


SHOE 


LOOK  FOR  NAME  IN  SHOE 


FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  CARES 


^  Do  Your  PrinjtegJ 

*  Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  »5, 

SX  *18.  Rotary  |l6o.  Save  mone>-.  Bi^  pi^t  pnnnnftor 
others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  W me  factoti-  for  pros 
ftalo*.  TYPE,  cards,  papet.  outfits,  samples 
■■s.MiTn-i.M  the  PKE.SS  CO..  Meriden, Cob*. 


Meriden,  Conn. 


THE  PKE.SS  CO. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


$350  HAS  BEEN  MADE  IN  6  HOURS  > 

OPEMTINQ  THE 

CIRCLING  WAVE 

by  ♦  H.  P.  gasoline  motor,  and  music> furnished  bi 
high  class  cylinder  ornn.  An  investment  of  (1,«j0  Sesdis 
your  order  to-day  and  let  us  book  you  » ith  a  good  Carnival  cI 
You  will  travel  and  make  money  out  of  others’  fun. 

MHHITAOE  A  QUINN 

StEMII  Street,  E.  SpringviNe,  ErieCe.,H.V 


See  Yourself  in  Motion  Pictures 

A  New  Invention 

ENABLES  YOU  TO  MAKE  and  SHOW 

Motion  Pictures  of  yourself, 
family,  friends,  sports,  travels, 
or  anything  that  interests  you. 

FOR  PLEASURE  OR  PROHT 

p*.»3922 

Cask  er  Easy  Paymatlt 

Your  old  camera  taken  in  trade. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  6— A  400  page  book,  80  "  -  iiliw 
free  with  each  camera. 

MOTION  PICTUKE  CAMERA  CO.,  he..  S  Wesildth  Stmt.  NewTah 

Importan  and  Hfrm.  pf  muttitm  pieturp  apporppu 


Folding  Canvas  Boats  and  Can^* 

light,  eaev  te  Needle,  ee  hanthnnaa.  teaks  nr  rmairs  Safe  eemeham.  alwars  J! 


Ught,  eaey  te  Needle,  ee  NeetNnene,  leaka  or  repairs.  Safe  aeywNara.  >l**r» 
baggage,  carrv  by  hand.  Safa  far  faeilly,  or  bait  casting  standing,  all  sires.  Ribbed  loogimewuo^ 
diagonally.  Wee-SleNnNIn.  Stronger  than  wood  or  steel.  Used  in  the  U.  S.  Nary  and  AOT^anou»j^ 
and  Foreign  goremments.  Awarded  Plrst  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Ijtois  World's  Fairs. 

KING  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOAT  CO..  676  Harrhon  St,  Knlzmzioo.  »• 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


A  “Classic”  Spring  model — 
French  design — Blucher  pattern, 
imported  Mahogany  calf,  low 
flaring  heel. 

CONFIDENCE  in  one’s  attire 
^  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
living.  Begin  at  the  f<x>t — be 
certain  it’s  right.  Florsheim 
correct  styles  create  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  TTie  well-dressed  man 
looks  for  the  name — The  Florsheim 
Shoe,  Priced  at  $5  and  up  to  $7. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  will  show  you  the  season’s 
correct  styles. 

Free  art  Requeat 

"THE  SIGN  ef  CORRECT  STYLES" 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


*  Mfc  Ship  on  Jippnovni 

witheut  a  cent  dtpositp  prepsy  the  freight  tad  ellow 
to  DAYS  FRCK  TRIAL  od  every  bicycle.  IT  ONLY 
COOTS  ooc  cent  to  leam  our  unhtmrd  0/  prices  and 
marvelous  ojfers  on  highest  grade  t914  models. 

FACTORY  PRICESf;.w«i;:.'Sr'.*r5! 

me  at  any  price  until  you  write  for  our  new  Urge  Art 
Catalog  and  learn  our  monderfui prepotUim  00  the  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

DinCD  AfiCMTC  cver>'wlMn  are  making  bif 
milCn  HQCN  I  V  money  eshibitlng  and  selling 
our  bicycles.  Wo  Soil  cheaper  man  any  other  Uctory. 
TIRCSf  Coootor-Srolio  roor  wfroolo*  lompOs 


wdPittoday  toe  em  latest  special  offer  00  *•  Rsoger**  bicycle. 

MHAD  CYCLE  CO.  D«at.  A-43  CHICAOO 


Sharpen  Your  Own  S 

^  ®  better  edge  than  when  new.  Tlie 

“Victor  Automatic”  gives  a  keen. rel- 
al  vety  edge;  makes  shaving  a  delifkl 

Fitted  withtull  length,  extra  wide. spe 
dally  treated  honing  and  finishing  itnp. 
Ar'CMXQ  BIG  MONEV.  UbCTil  cnmsisiM 
/AV-lE.i  r  I  O  Write  lodsy  foi  our  bee  ttiil  wf 
“Saarsntssd  Balss”  proposition. 

Victor  Specialty  Co.,  54  Victor  Bldg.,  CsBlsa,0. 

Colorabo  (3  cm,” 

“  A  beautiful  Genuine  Topoi,  of 

color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brimucr. 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  Itadia^ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Di» 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember.  I 
^ese  stones  to  be  genuine*  Special  pnet 

f2.00each,  3for$5.iO.  Size,  up  to  two  canh 
'ree  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  LIKUF.HA.^.M,  txpert  Gem  CeUrr, 

1536  Champa  Street.  peaTcr.  CM. 


A  Clock 

of 


Lifelong  Service 

Depend  upon  The  Celtic  to 
faithfully  record  the  flight  of 
time  for  your  household.  Its 
easy-reading  bronze  figures,  on 
a  large  silvered  dial  background, 
express  truth  in  time  telling.  A 
mellow-toned  Cathedral  bell 
gently  tolls  the  passing  hours. 
The  Celtic  is  of  medium  size 
and  moderate  price,  withal  a 
clock  of  comeliness  and  utility. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  many  diverse 
types  known  as 


iiirpen"-~|ieatal  book  ever  wiinen  on  tharp- 
9>ng  and  how  to  lelect  and  care  for  oilitones. 
You'll  be  pieaaed.  Write  to^y. 

PIKE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  A 

kk  Its  Main  St..  Pike,  N.  H. 


For  a  century  The  National  Timekeepers 

In  homes  and  public  buildings 
throughout  the  land  these  clocks 
have  been  incentives  to  promptness 
and  precision  for  five  generations. 
Surely,  this  record  is  ample  proof  of 
their  worth.  Your  dealer  will  show 
them  to  you. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO. 
Maiden  Lane  Neiv  York  City 

Established  1813 


j  i  M 

1  i 

•own 


has  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar- 


Dep2urtment  of  Classified  Advertisiiur 

RATE — $3.00  line — 3%  cash  ihscount — 10%  discount 
for  sis  consecutiTe  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

Ai  tot  csssa  know  tmth  CUstifitd  AdvtrtUtr  ptrtmtUf,  tot  rtfutU  tht  autOanct  tf  mr  rtadort  is  txtbtdint  from  thtm 
ttUtmns  4mjthimi  futsHm^lt,  Ftrwu  dm  skma  tht  d4$  tf  wumth  frtcttdinz  dstt  tf  /•dAcsttm. 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


kets,  four  essentials  for  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
coUects  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
are  a  part  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  tor  you. 
Free  Booklet.  Dept.  "E,"  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Ti^e, 
Modesto,  Calif. 


COLLECT  YOUR  PROFITS  MONTHLY  dairying  In  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow,  and  she  earns  $10 
a  month.  Land  on  easy  terms.  New  book  “Dairying  In  San  Joaquin 
Valley"  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonisation  Agent,  AT  A  SF 
Ry.,  1964  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


FLORIDA 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world. 


LAKELAND,  FLA.  Best,  most  progressive  Inland  town  In  State. 
Magnificent  opportunities  Investment  and  location.  Splendid  climate, 
water,  schools,  churches,  etc.  High,  rolling,  fertile  lands  for  dtnis, 
truck,  general  farming.  New  booklet  free.  Board  of  Trade. 


GEORGIA 


WRITE  COLUMBUS,  OEOROIA,  Board  of  Trade,  for  large  free 
Illustrated  book  describing  wondrous  opportunities  awaiting  capital, 
manufacturers  and  farmers — the  place  with  the  Power  and  the  Push 
— the  dty  that  charms — climate  unequaled. 


ORAPEFRUIT.  SATSUMA  ORANGES  AND  PECANS  have 
been  profitably  grown  for  over  14  years  on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast ; 
grapefruit  bears  profitable  crop  second  year,  oranges  thud  year;  will 
plant  and  develop  for  you  134  trees  per  acre,  taking  part  of  crop  as 
part  payment;  orchards  5  years  old  are  paying  $500  mr  acre  and  more 
annually;  have  over  600  acres  In  orchards.  C.  H.  Woodward,  Ocean 


THE  OOLD  COAST  OF  FLORIDA.  THE  UROVEStSwf 
fruit  and  oranges  laden  with  golden  spheres  bring  ted  nu  ^ 
growers.  You  cannot  mine  tor  the  metal  here,  but  tolda  rramZ 
aimually  bad  from  cultivating  the  deep  rich  soil,  under  a  skwiw 
ripening  products  In  midwinter.  Oder}'  yielding  900  to  ian«S 
the  acre.  Cabbage  ylddlng  20n  crates  to  tte  acn  SuwwS! 
continuous  In  bearing  November  to  June.  Thereto  gold  to  be  SC 
Intdllgent  effort  on  these  soils.  We  will  tell  you  bow  J  a  mZ 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rallwar  MuS 

lUnrfnllr  V»  ouue  m, 


THE  IRRIOATBD  LOWER  RIO  O RAN DE  VALLEY  OFFW 
best  opportunities  today  tot  the  dollars  of  farmers,  mercbssti  isito 
vestors.  Free,  Uluotratod,  descriptive  leaflet  on  requen.  rwi 
Townsite  Co.,  Box  3,  Pharr,  Texas. 


ALFALFA  FARMS  WITH  LIVE  STOCK  YIELD  OKEATEn 
surest  profits.  Pump  Irrigated.  Soft,  pure  water  Umbaisfik 
Ideal  cllnukte.  338  days  sunshine  1913.  20  acres  mean  Uriw  ad 
$1500  yearly.  8.  W.  Alfalfa  Farms  Co..  705  Flsber  Bldg..  (Mati 


VIRGINIA 


MISSOURI 


•• 


VIROINIA  Is  the  land  of  performance:  farmers  live  well  tad  mil 
money;  short  winter,  long  growing  season  and  abundant  nMH 
enable  two  and  three  crops  a  year.  Write  F.  H.  LaBtume,  ial 
Agt.  Norfolk  A  Western  Ry.,  Room  241,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Rot^ 
Va.  Booklets,  maps,  etc.,  on  request. 


BEAUTIFUL,  HEALTHFUL  ISLE  OF  PINES.  Fow  dgi 
from  New  York  by  steamer.  MUd.  delightful  cUmate,  no  Into.  ■ 
fevers.  Large  American  Colony.  Fertile  soil  for  growlnf  onapt 
grapefruit,  lemons,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  Write  todaf  Is 
Ulustrated  book,  maps,  prices  of  land.  etc.  Publiclly  Bunta,  Hi 
of  Pines  Co..  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS.  21  STATES,  $10to$Miti« 
live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included,  to  settle  quickly.  N 
Special  Bargain  List,  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Sattloa  fih 
47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIO,  U you  know  bow  to  write 
them.  Investigate  before  you  Invest.  Don't  be  deceived  by  cheap, 
ready-made  courses  that  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  Get  facts, 
the  technique  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  Is 
not  merely  a  set  of  printed  instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at- 


not  merely  a  set  of  printed  instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at¬ 
tention  and  personal  Instruction  that  meets  your  needs.  Send  for  list 
of  plays  accepted  from  graduates  and  prices  paid.  Ass'd  Motion 
Picture  Schools.  674  T,  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  _ 

TEN  LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE,  TWO  DOLLARS.  Show 
you  bow  to  wrrite  photoplays,  also  how  and  where  to  sell  them. 
Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  Mfrs.  pay  $10  to  $100  each.  Penn 
Ass'n.  Heed  Bldg.,  Pblla.,  Pa.  Dept.  C. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS.  Easy  a^  IsscinstlMJW 
to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Producers  psyjiss 
$100  each.  Descriptive  catalog  free.  Authors  Motloa  Pm* 

School.  122  H.  8.,  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago. _ _ 

WRITE  MOVINO  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  escb;  cm 
stant  demand;  devote  all  or  spare  time;  experlence^terw  *"5 
or  correspondence  course  not  essential.  Det^  free.  Attoi  r» 

Ushing  Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  wlU  tell  you  of  the  rmwksbteiriMb 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody  s  ClassUled  Advousj 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  aiot 
E.  D.  Duryca,  Caa^fied  Dept.,  Everybody  s  Magailne.  >ew  iw». 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
OPTICAL  GOODS 


YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  35c.  8x10,  made  from  any  slxe  WE  BUY.  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE.  B^galns  to  tnlcrMW* 
negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sixes.  Prlnu  telescopes,  binoculars,  cameras,  etc.  Bargain  iBt  sroi.  ^ , 

3c.  each,  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c.,  3  1-4x4  1-4/^  Send  negative  aM  get  Son,  Opticians,  No.  54  John  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  fc»ix 

sample  prints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti-Trust  Photo  - - 


SAMPLE  PRINTS — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  develop^  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2  1-4  x  3  1-4,  3c.  Photo 
enlarging  a  specialty.  8  x  lO's  20c.  unmounted  from  negative. 
Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  D^.  A.  Washington,  D.  C. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


AcvTt  mQ  foanuiteed  Hosier)’,  Underwear,  and  Sweaters 
'.^■MBlanurer  in  America.  Biasy  work.  Bis  pay.  Com- 
**S«#«^Wf***  Madison  Mills,  Dept,  2  A,  ^  Broadway, 

osTwkCky. _ 

—mk.  Make  more  money.  Handle  the  Imperial  Self- 
Ik  iWdcst  and  best.  Every  housewife  wants  one. 
"S.  ilritorv.  Write  today  for  Interesting  proposition. 

Co..  Dept.  704,  Chicago.  _ 

^^TiOFlT.  PHENOMENAL  AGENTS’  EARNINQS. 
*2*  £  I]  to  40  sets.  Hotels  hundreds.  Gliding  casters. 
^  •itseh  Save  carpets,  furniture,  floors.  Carry  In 
Evergrip  Co.,  20  A  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 

"VirriD-DlSTRIBlITORS,  MENiAND  WOMEN,  to  g^ve 
Perfumed  Borax  Soap  Powder,  no  money  or  ex- 
good  pay.  B.  Ward  A  Company,  224  Institute, 

Sw _ _ _ _ _ 

Iia  moNBV  weekly,  selling  new  specialty  to  mer- 
.  —  s^.n.  lor  17.50.  your  profit  $5.00.  No  competition. 

- u —  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 

SS. 4BOUve 8t..  8t.  Louis.  Mo.  _ 

sMEST  MAN  WANTED  In  each  town  to  distribute  free  adver- 
TsMliiiir  $15  a  week  to  start:  experience  unnecessary; 
^  ulred.  Address  McLean,  Black  A  Co.,  7  8.  Beverly 


atra: 

rr 


nUETNE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
Mb  k  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 
■WL  Witte  for  oar  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 


ioMfS-SOMETHINa  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  AND 
.^Mlsisaurooearth.  Permanent  profitable  business.  Good, 
^kMeTWrlte  for  particulars.  American  Products  Co., 
8t..  Cincinnati,  O.  _ 


NUrSALINEOF  VACUUM  CLEANERS  AND  SWEEPERS 
I silBU  Blit  every  home  and  purse.  The  Torrington  line  Is  built 
kaouHiiM  firm  with  a  reputation  to  maintain.  Big  profits. 
M  ■)■.  Ko  trouble.  Write  tor  descriptive  catalog  and  terms 
SBBB.  Sweepdeaner  Co.,  ^x  C,  Torrington,  Conn. 


iNlBMfictiirer.  Sales  run  $50  to  SIOO.  Ea.sy  work.  No  ex- 
■aMMaled.  Free  samples.  Credit.  Freeport  Manufacturing 
CMO.  II  Haln  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LAIQEINCOME  SELLING  SPECIALTY  RUGS.  Colored  U- 
MBMIai  iBd  Important  Information  tree.  Sample  rug  forwarded 
mpH  11.40.  Reference  Boylston  NatT  Bank,  Boston.  Dundee 
kkC^EtChauncy  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


MANAGER  WANTED  In  every  city  and  county  to  handle  best 
paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new,  exclusive  control,  no  In¬ 
surance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Phoenix  Co.,  65  West  35th 
Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS— BOTH  SEXES— WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  CON- 
trol  the  fastest  selling  household  article  ever  invented.  Connolly, 
123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. _ 

AGENTS — To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market; 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  olllce:  liberal 
profits;  sales-drivlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  required:  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  S3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  investment  of  S25.  Write  for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light 
Co.,  1014  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


VALUABLE  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEN— Write  today  lor  ex¬ 
clusive  agency  on  big-profits  "Merit”  Folding  Pocket  Toothbrush — 
100%  and  over  for  youl  WTiole  time  or  side  line.  The  big  1914 
agents’  winner  everywhere.  Colonial  Company.  Haddontleld.  N.  J. 


MEN  20  TO  40  YEARS  OLD  WANTED  AT  ONCE  for  Electrie 
Railway  Motormen  and  Conductors;  $60  to  $100  a  month:  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary:  fine  opportunity;  no  strike:  write  Immediately 
tor  application  blank.  Address  Manager,  B-46  Dwight  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  Shinon  Products  to  stores  A  jobbers  in 
all  classes  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices  and  attractive 
deals.  17-year  quality  reputation.* Big  commissions.  Handsome 
Income  for  good  men.  All  or  part  time.  Shinon  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THEY  SELL  THEMSELVES.  Agents  reaping  rich  harvest 
on  new  adjustable  floor  and  wall  mope,  dustless  dusters  and  other 
sanitary  brush  specialties.  Write  today.  SUver-Cbamberlin  Co., 
Dept.  E,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


Uk  WANTED  TO  ADVERTISE  AND  SOLICIT  for  Rogers 
imvBC.  Par  $52  per  month.  A.  A.  Cline,  Advertising  Mana- 
B  WiUifntBnildlng.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


niTE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  each.  Con- 
■^faand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  literary 
ence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas 
Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SKCIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
nmisitte  lor  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


'g  <•-’  4t.  ■■j.iTk 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  in  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Any  one  can  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  E'. 
Redmond.  Dept.  C,  Boston,  Maas. 


H.  OHASHI  &  CO.,  54  Leonard  St..  New  Y’ork  leading  manu¬ 
facturers,  wish  to  secure  good  representation  everywhere  throughout 
the  world  for  their  Typewriter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Paper  and  Japanese 
Copying  Books,  etc.  Largest,  best  and  standard  In  these  lines. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Best  paying  agency  proposition  In  U.  S. 
It  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  are  making  let  us  show  you 
how  to  Increase  your  Income.  We  can  do  It.  Exclusive  territory, 
goods  guaranteed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


AGENTS  $3,»00,00e  STOCKS,  WOMEN’S  WEAR.  Dress 
Goods,  Silks  and  General  Dry  Goods.  Two  big  Catalogues  178 
pages.  Golden  Harvest  for  live  wire  Agents.  Write  for  fullest  Infor¬ 
mation.  National  Importing  A  Mfg.Co.,425  T  Broadway.N.Y.Clty. 


WANTED — Live  salesmen  to  sell  kerosene  and  gasoline  light¬ 
ing  systems.  Kerosene  lamps  are  an  achievement,  surpassing  all 
other  known  methods  of  artificial  lighting.  Cost  of  oiierating  l-9r. 
per  hour.  Gasoline  lamps  can  be  lit  with  a  match  like  clty-gos. 
Write  for  complete  Illustrated  catalog  and  our  proposition.  The 
Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  152  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS:  secure  exclusive  territory  for  Kleanol  Specialties. 
Quick  repeaters;  over  100%  profit.  Monthly  bonus  payments 
extra.  Get  full  Information  from  Tbe  Kleanol  Co.,  63  Taylor, 
Springfield,  Maas. 


AGENTS:  Positively  new  Suction  Shaving  Mirror.  Holds  by  air 
on  window.  Handsome  Mirror  set  In  circular  rubber  frame.  Simple, 
compact,  detachable.  Sells  at  sight.  100%  profit.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Aero  Sales  Company,Inc.,201  Devonshire  St.,Boston,Mass. 


WANTED — Women  capable  of  earning  big  yearly  salaries,  to 
handle  tbe  exclusive  agency  tor  our  made-to-measure  French  Corsets 
and  Petticoats.  The  liberal  profit  aflords  a  steady  income  from  the 
start.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars.  The  Gillette  Co.,  Dept .  E, 
569  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  MEN  AND  WOMEN  CAN  EARN  BiG  MONEY 
weekly  taking  orders  for  our  fast  selling  seven  bar  box  of  high  grade 
Toilet  Soap.  Big  seller;  100%  profit;  repeat  orders  assured.  Write 
at  once  for  full  particulars.  Crofts  A  Reed  Co.,  Dept.  S-245, 
Chicago. 


$2SM.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  $6.00  year¬ 
ly  Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5O0O  Policy  for  $10  yearly. 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


3  CAPABLE  SALESPEOPLE  WANTED  IN  YOUR  TOWN. 
Big  commissions,  bonuses  and  prises.  Something  absolutely  new. 
Unusual  opportunity.  Write  Tolax  Co..  23  Devereux  St.,  Utica,  N.Y 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


loxUey  PUce,  Hartfoi 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


Iron  on  the  nurket.  Low  In  price — absolutely  mctM 
sales  a  dw  means  bU  money  weekly  pront  to  you  25 
Today.  C.  Brown  Mfg.  Co..  2011  Brown  Bid*.,  OncimMUl.** 


washes  a  tub  of  clotbes  In  3  min.,  U  badly  sollrt  4  to  8 
ates  easy.  Washday  .now  a  pleasure.  Women  it  « 
150%  pront  to  agents.  Wendell  Washer  Co..  M3  rS?L 


ANCESTRY  TRACINQ  IS  INTERESTING  and  often  proOt- 
able.  Pedigrees,  family  trees,  coats-of-arms,  etc.,  at  moderate 
cost.  Booklet,  “Your  Ancestry"  free.  Genealo^cal  Bureau  B, 
506  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 


WATCH  YOUR  CHANGE.  Many  rare  coins  woftk  UK 
premium  mom  Aeulating.  Tvlsht  no-  we  pay  tl  to  HMU 
tor  rare  dates  to  1909.  Get  posted.  Send  only  4c.  Get  owls* 
Ulus.  Coin  Circular.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  B.  Fort  Wottkia 


AUTOMOBILES 


PAINT  YOUR  CAR  YOURSELF.  Save  S25  to  TS  kr  — . 
the  work  at  home  with  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big  tm  bosk 
Car  Beautiful"  tells  bow.  Send  lor  It  to^y.  Atsensl  VuiMCk 
Dept.  E,  Rock  Island.  III. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  ON  USED  AUTOMOIIIK 
guaranteed  In  good  condition.  Send  for  big  bargain  UK.  Eadi 
Auto  Co..  Beavertown.  Pa. 


SONGS— MUSIC-GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dhkioa 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials.  Jokes,  Redutlons,  Tableani,  Mt 
Musical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  Occasions,  Make  QsA 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  7.  Chlesfo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and^eal  playpatea  1sk|k 
slve  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  ouUlts.  SsdKiiia 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  Fsm,  Bw  ft 

Msrkhim  V«  _ _ 


BIG  MONEY  WEEKLY.  Open  a  branch  for  Manufacturers. 
Our  Cooperative  Method  Is  your  Opportunity  to  build  up  a  Mall 
Order  or  Local  Business  of  your  own.  Expertence  unnecessary. 
Don't  take  our  Say-so.  Our  Test  Offer  and  Positive  Proof  will  Inter¬ 
est  you.  Klmo  Mfg.  Co.,  185  KImo  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS.  POULTRY.  SQUABS, _ 

A  R I ET  I  E  ^.^otUtryT  Squab  Breeders,  FMcy  PlgeosaP"* 
Geese,  ’Turkeys,  Guineas,  Onuunental  Birds.  W  Ud  Gsms.  PkKKwt 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  _  Feed  and  jafy 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co..  Dept.  E,  Klrkwoodj^ 
DAY  OLD  CHIX  FOR  SALE  from  12  varieties. .  Ikssaj 
per  week.  Strong,  healthy  chix.  hatched  by  onerf  tk*i» 
hatcheries.  Catalogue  Free.  Old  Honesty  Hatchay.  DfK- 

New  Washington.  Ohio. _ 

POULTRY  PAPER.  44-124  page  periodical  up  m 
all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  a  iHwmT. 
pleasure  or  profit:  four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry 
Dept.  152,  Syracuse.  N.  _ _ 

_ INVESTMENTS _ _ 

WE  PAY  6%  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  A  SAVINGS  ACCOLSn 
Can  plam  first  real  estate  loans  netting  Investor  7  M  sv  "■ 
Rlvew  Amt  Cashier  Flrat  National  Rank.  OulntOO.  OkIS. _ 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields; 
“f.lc  ccmpmltlcn.  Few  opportunities  so  profiuble.  Send  for  "Polnt- 
ers"  to-day.  American  Collection  Service.  18  State  St..  Detrolt.MIch. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS— PATENTS 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  A  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand- 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  3711  Broadway,  New 
York — Washington  Office,  625  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


BOOKS— RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 


“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN”  By  James  Ftewisa  tw 
other  Unitarian  Literature  free.  Address  “Assodals  Depw 
25  Beacon  St..  Boston. _ _ 

INFORMATION  FOR  POLO  HOLDEIS 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA _ 

Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full 
:ald  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Htodilsrd 
ormer  Secretary  of  Arlsona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free; 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incor¬ 
porating  Company,  Box  8J,  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 


FULLER  DUSTLESS  FLOOR  AND  WALL  MOP  with  adjust¬ 
able  handle,  and  hand  duster,  are  Indispensable  to  housekeepers — 
— — - -  Write  to-day.  Fuller  Brush 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


3 


m 


The  modem  girl  is  a  healthy,  outdoor 
creature.  She  will  help  Nature  euid  defy 
the  weather  by  using 


FAIRY  SOAP 


Made  of  pure  vegetable  oils  and  high  grade  materials 
— so  clean,  sweet  and  wholesome  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  tenderest  skin  and  complexion. 

It  is  the  kind  of  soap  particular  people  use.  Tlie  oval  cake 
fits  the  hsmd  naturally  and  always  floats  within  easy  reach. 
It  cleanses  to  the  last  atom. 

**HaOe  you  a  little  'Fairy*  in  your  home?** 


1.  BdU 


COVNTl 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  %-isiting  your  dealer. 


S.S.“AQUITANIA” 


/June  10 

From  New  York  <  ‘2 

vAugu«t  26 

The  modem  voyager  demands 
three  things:  Stability,  Speed,  and 
Comfort.  The  “Aquitania”  meets 
these  demands,  and  offers  in  ad¬ 
dition  an  individuality  which 
makes  her  a  ship  supreme  among 
ships. 

The  “Aquitania”  is  Britain’s 
biggest  ship,  and  together  with  the 
“Mauretania”  and  “Lusitania,” 
which  already  hold  the  world’s 
Atlantic  record,  will  maintain  the 
Cunard  Line’s  express  service  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  America. 

Together  these  three  mag¬ 
nificent  vessels  will  form  the 
largest,  fastest  and  most  perfectly 
equipped  weekly  express  ocean 
service  in  the  world. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  ltd. 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York 

Or  to  ov  Offices  or  Locol  Afcatt  Erefywbere 


Tr.se) 

a  Tii 
Abnafl 

^  *^Wh.t  to  woor  iL'Se'bl?? 

L.  Hilken  is  essential^lOO  pages,  over  200  fine  illustratiaw^MM 
receipt  of  10c  together  with  fuU  particulars  of  a 

5-weeb  Vacation  Tonr  JITSJ 

arranged  by  the 

Baltimore-Southampton-Bremen  Sefrict 

of  the  Kerth  Oemaa  Ueyd 

whose  comfortable,  one  class  (ID  cabin  steamen  provide  enrt 
travel  safeguard^omfoit  without  luxun— ddidoos  "***»• 

Write  today  to 

A.  SCHIMACIIEB  k  CO„  Ite  H.  Chariee  RiLTIlOU,  m 


-EUROP 

Five  Series  of  Tours,  long  and  short,  coverin 
All  Europe.  Fully  inclusive  fares,  leisurel]f 
travel,  best  leadership;  exclusive  featura 
Special  Midnight  Sun  and  RuMiaToun 
Spring  and  Summer  Oriental  Toon 


SEND  TOR  PROGRAM 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

NEW  YORK:  945  Broadway,  ^64  Fifth  Are. 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  RANOni 
LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO 

Cook*ATraTeler*t  Cheques  Are  Good  All  Over  the  W«U 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for^20 

Detroit  canoes  can’t  sink 


All  canoee  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We  stated 
sisesand  styles,  also  power  canoes.  Write  forfres^sMii 
giving  prices  with  retailer's  profit  cut  ouL  We  ns 
the  largest  mannfactarersof  canoee  in  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO,*  n4BsU«Tu«  Avs..  Detroit,  mck 


Ten  Days^  Free  TM 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  ws  selL  We 
and  trial  to  anyone  In  the  U.  8.  and  prfpoy 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  ths  bicycle 
ten  dayasblp  It  back  and  don't  pas  o  ^ 

FActORt  PRICES 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  CwMM 
of  hlgn  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  Isms  tw 
Keard-qf prices  and  marvelous  new  special 

IT  ONLy  COSTS  eTei7thUir«^*»S^ff 

PRCM  by  retarn  malt  You  wlU  fetmnrt^nMm 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES 
BANISH  THAT  BUNION 

- -3^ 

ill 


by  lUlng  ACHFELDTS 

Perfection  Toe  Spring 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary 
appliance  for  day  use. 

Removes  the  Actuid  Cause 

of  the  enlaived  joint  one  jonioo.  Switc 
approval.  Honey  back  If  a®*.**  rep^ 
aenlad.  Send  outline  of  foot.  UMinyls^ 
proved  Inatep  Support  for  weak  arcaea. 
FuU  particulars  and  advice  frvs  is 
tplaiu  envelope. 

U.  ACEFELOT,  Foot  8p«laU»t, 
Room  Ml,  leSW.SSdSL.,  E.w  York 


II 


The  advertisements  in  Everytiody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 


JOIWHERE-TO-CO 

If  Coming  To  New  York 


^ tiy  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


Cat  to  WofIJ-Famou*  Kennebago 


:i  l.iTfirk  J 


iWII  {  gMM&h 


Warm  Days  -  Cool  Nights 

K'HTrMp.i.i'jn-i'iiiMttirnM 


Summer  Provinces  By  The  Sea 


Complete  Launch 


With  Engine 
Reidy  to  Run 


CtENDENING»?f::V“|‘^ 

Mtci  Imnelike.  aooootnical.  Suit# 
it  parlor,  bodroom,  prirato  bath  ror 
l«o  p*r*oo».  13.00  dailj.  Writa  for 
ImUM  H.,  with  flna  map  ot  city« 

CANADA _ 


Whether  a  brief  eaeation  or  an 
extended  touroor  Baggie  Policy 
enablet  you  to  travel  with  a  eare> 
free  mind  and  iboroaghlj  enjoy 
your  trip. 


Com*  but  afew cents  a 
day.  May  saya  hun¬ 
dred  of  dollar*. 


^Kcoa«rt.hy-thcSea^ 
Naatuckfl.  Masa. 


)IUNBArTLECREEK.HKN.Baxl09 


WASHINGTON  P.  C. 

HOTEL  DKISCOLL 

Faces  n.  8.  Capitol.  Near 
Union  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Places.  Running 
Water,  Kleetric  Fans  In 
Rooms.  Bath  Gratis. 
Garage.  Music.  Am.  S3, 
Eur.  FIAO  up.  Booklet.  * 

MAINE  _ ^ 

IM  tda**  FUisf  !■  NsIm  at 
iMaktilliic,  Saiset,  Norwsy  Pines  House 

ICnW*  ItM*^  Banting.  W.  O.  Rose.  Grand 
l*illm*i,Va.hiagk>D  Co..  Maine.  Booklet.* 


A  dlnea*;..  ritOnr  MAKLBOROCGH- 

Atlantic  City,  blk  nueim. 

Above  Illustration  snows  but  one  section  of 
this  magnificent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
bouse— tne  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
.Solariums  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  tbe 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comforts  of  tbe  Marlborougb-Blenheim  and 
the  Invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  tbis  the  Ideal  place  for  Spring  &  Sum¬ 
mer.  Always  open.  Write  for  handsomely 
Illustrated  liooklet.  Joslah  W’hite  A  Sons 
Company.  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


•  Every 
Summer 

ENJOYMENT 


Send  is#  I*  Stamps  b  CencnalPasscnccn  Accnt, 
CMMOWN  eoVDMMENT  RAILWAYS. 

-  Hwictom.  New  Baimcwics 


•■Wife  are  treated  and  patients 

*  ^  b  live.  elimination  of 


ff  rite  for  further  tnformatt 


Nova  Scotia 
New  Brnnswick 
Priike  Edward  I 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


Three  Wonderful 
VACATION  BOOKS 

They  list  over  4,000  hotels,  board¬ 
ing  houses,  farms  and  camps,  with, 
rates,  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 


—  Mountains,  sea-shore,  lakes, 
woods,  in  Maine,  New  Hamp.shire, 
V'ermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

Just  the  practical  facts  you  need. 
Sent  free.  Write  to-day,  stating 
region  you  prefer.  Address 
Vacation  Bnrean 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Eadly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


wi-iiiiw!^^  iL.  jegMasii^^ 


Postal 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Lat  oar  “ALL-ABOUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT**  help  YOU.  Oar  entire  reeoaroee  ore  at  your  eerrice  with  BellaUe  Qiari 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATIOK 

1200  tUBERNIA  BANK  BUnJ)ING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

INBI8T  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER'S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT,  LET  VS  KNOW  IM 


Mail 


For  This 


mQSSSQ  Catalog 


In  Four  Sections 


Sdoet  Quartered  WHITE  Oak.  Built  with  the  * 
eare  and  akiU  of  the  old  master  cabinet  makera— pooModnff  aa  Indl- 
ektoality  and  artiitk  charm  beAttine  the  home  of  qaali^.  E^ht 
different  ahMlee  of  Aniah.  Imperial  leather  coahiona.  raokeaki 
eompact  crate^-ahipped  at  knock-down  rates. 


New  1914  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  over  400  other  beaotifiil  examples  of  Come-Packt  crafts* 


to  60%  price  savings.  Sent  free— postpaid.  Mail  postal  today. 
Com^PAckt  Furniture  Co.*  406  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


“FLAT-GRAIN”  CYPRESS  for  SUGI  WORK 

is  preferred  over  the  “curly”  grain  by  many  people  of  high  artistic  judgment  becamtii 

is  so  much  simpler  in  effect.  It  undonbtedlya 


FLAT-GRAIN 

CYPRE5S 

WITH  \|  h  flN)SH 


true  that  the  super-convolute  grain  of  tl* 
rarer  examples  of  “curly”  Cypress  rendeni 
wise  to  use  it  sparingly  and  only  as  th 
centers  of  panels  or  for  small  hand-made  re. 
ceptacles;  it  is  so  richly  ornate  as  to  tire  tie 
eye  if  shown  in  large  areas.  The  “flat  grain’’ 
as  shown  at  the  left,  is  a  splendid  relief  wha 
used  in  conjunction,  and  is  in  first  demaadlf 
those  amateur  craftsmen  who  do  the  mcK 
“Sugi-ing”  either  for  gifts  or  for  their  o« 
homes.  VOL.  26  of  the  famous  C)’pR| 
Pocket  Library  tells  all  about  the  Sugi  (J^ 
ese  Driftwood)  effect  which  you  can  prodd 
by  simply  scorching  and  brushing  “a  Ihdi 
piece  of  board,  ’ '  tells  why  it  is  successful  0% 
on  “the  Wood  Eternal,”  and  gives  M 
directions  and  list  of  ideas  of  what  to  mik 
VOL.  26  (FREE)  Contains  64  Pages,  Including  2  Large  Inserts  in  India  Tbt 
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Does  Your  Figure  Please  You? 

Your  dreMmaker  can  never  make  a  gown  look  well  on  you 
imleM  you  have  a  good  figure  and  u^eM  you  carry  it  well 

I  want  to  make  you  realize  that  your  figure  and  health  are 
ihnost  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  by  following  my 
ample,  hygienic  directions  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room 

You  Can  Be  So^  Well  ^ 

that  your  whole  being  vibrates  health.  I  have  helped  65,000  of  the  most 
refined,  intellectual  women  of  America  to  regain  health  and  good  figures, 
and  have  taught  them  how  to  keep  well.  Why  not  you?  You  are  busy,  but  you 
can  devote  a  few  minutes  a  day,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  to  following 
scientific,  hygienic  principles  of  health  prescribe  to  your  particular  needs. 

I  have  reduced  the  weight  of  over  82,000  women  and  increased  the  weight  of  as 
many  more.  In  my  work  for  reduction  or  building  flesh,  1  etrengthen  every  vital 
function  so  that  you  are  full  of  life  and  energy. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  quick,  natural  and  permanent, 
and  bMsuse  they  are  scientific  and  appeal  to  common  sense.  Fully  one-third  of  my 
pupils  are  sent  to  me  by  thoee  who  have  worked  with  me. 

I  wish  you  could  stand  with  me  at  my  window  for  a  few  minutes  and,  as  the  women 
pass,  realise  with  me  how  many  need  better  figures,  better  health.  They  could  have 
them,  too,  with  just  a  little  daily  effort  which  la  easy— not  ss  hard  as  what  they 
are  enduring. 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends — their  wives  and  daughters  are  mir  pupils— th* 
msdieal  magannes  advertiss  my  work.  Someone  in  your  town  knows  me.  Ask  your  friends 
about  my  work.  1  am  at  my  de^  daily  from  8  until  K. 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

I  study  each  woman’s  ease  just  as  a  physician  studies  It,  the  only  difference  beins  that 
instead  of  medicine  1  itrenathen  and  put  in  place  weakened  oraana  by  exercises  for  nerves  and 
muscles  eontrollina  them,  brinarina  s  aood  circulation  of  warm  bkiod  to  them,  which  I  puri 
by  teachina  correct  breathina.  I  relieve  such  AihneBts  aa 

Indigeation  Sleepleaaneaa  Catarrh  Suffering  in 

Conatipation  Nervouaneaa  Headaches  Pregnancy 

Anaemia  Torpid  Liver  Weakness  Rheumatism 


,  1  have  publiahed  a  free  booklet  showina  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  aivina  other  information  of  vital 

Mawt  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  yon  about  my  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and  your  fiaure  is  jiut 
Alt  m  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend— at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest  in  this  areat  move- 
nt  fa  grsater  culture,  refinement  and  beauty  in  woman.  Sit  dowa  and  write  me  NOW.  Don't  wait — yon  may 
arntit.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  a^  1  ahould  like  to  tell- you  about  it. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT.  Dept  20,  624  South  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Miss  Coerofl  is  a  ooUegs  bred  woman.  Shs  is  a  rscognissd  authority  upon  Oisseientifioearo  of  tkshoaUk 
andfigurs  of  womsn.  She  personally  supervises  her  work. 


P^DUCTS 


the  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY,  Address  New  York  City 
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Here^s  a 
That  Wears 


Retting  Jacobean  Console  Set 


Do  Y ou  Know  Period  Furniture? 


—“PEARL"  Requires  no  Paint  or  Repairs 

\o\i  ve  been  using  painted  screen — had  to 
paint  or  repair  it  every  spring.  It  lasts  only  a 
couple  of  seasons  and  at  best  is  unsatisfactory. 

This  year  make  a  change.  Try  Gilbert  &  Bennett 
PEARL  Wire  Cloth  and  Team  just  how  long  lasting 
and  handsome  a  screen  can  be. 

PEARL  Wire  Cloth  is  durable  simply  because  it 
is  practically  rust-proof.  And,  as  you  know,  rast 
mins  screens — not  wear. 

And  as  for  appearance — well,  the  handsomest 
homes  in  America  are  equipped  with  Gilbert  & 
Bennett  PEARL  and  it  is  distinctly  ornamental — a 
decided  contrast  to  ugly  painted  screens.  You’ll 
have  to  see  “PEARL”  before  you  fully  appreciate 
its  beauty  and  worth. 

f~-«S.CIUIKT  < 


U  Wire  Cloth 

For  Screening  Porches,  Windows  end  Doors 

There’s  a  weight  of  “PEARL”  especially  suited 
for  your  purposes.  It  comes  in  two  grades— Regular  for  doors 
and  windows  and  Extra  Heavy,  Extra  Strong,  for  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  porches. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  PEARL  Wire  Cloth. 

That  is  made  by  Gilbert  &  Bennett.  (^5!rs 

Don’t  accept  "galvanized”  or  any-  I 

thing  else  as  a  substitute.  Insist  on  |V]L£ 

seeing  two  Copper  Wires  in  the 

Selvage  and  the  Round  Tag  bearing 

our  name  on  each  roll  and  you’ll  SHSil 

be  certain  of  getting  the  real  article. 

The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  ...."Jt' 

city  sells  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  > 

W ire  Cloth  and  will  gladly  supply  you. 

Or— write  our  nearest  ofSce  and  we 
will  send  samples,  literature  and  the 

dealer’s  name.  T 


The  Gilh«rt  *  Mff.  €•.} 

(Established  ISm 
Dstl.  A-IM.  m  IraadwaT.  N.  T. 

Difl.  A-IH  38  Sa.  Dwksn  Sl.  Oaga  E 
ChtsMswi,  Cna.  bans  Oti. 


Is  your  own  furniture  so  correct  that  It  honors  vn  betot 
your  guests  T 

The  Period  Classics  are  masterpieces  that  centutla  ksnM 
been  able  to  excel.  They  are  the  absolutely  correct  ttyksMi. 
They  will  always  be  in  perfect  taste,  niietber  you  ten 
already  partly  furnished  In  period  styles  or  not  we  would  Be 
to  send  a  booklet  on  the  Worth  of  Period  Furniture  snd  Bw 
to  Know  the  Styles.  Retting  Furniture  Is  sold  at  modtme 
prices  through  good  stores. 

RETTING 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

905  Godfrey  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Mickiim  , 

Keep  Your 
'  Face  Young  Imtt 

Your  Hair  GIomt  and  Abundant 
Whyshonldnottheakinofyourfacebe  \ 
as  smooth  and  clear  as  that  of  your  body?  V 
In  6  minutes  aday  we  can  enliven  and 
rejuvenate  your  face  to  an  ezt«it  you  j/ 

now  believe  impoasible.  '  — 

Let  nt  help  you  to  brighten  tired  eye^  relax  tetet 
muaclat;  relieve  wrinkles,  keep  your  skin  clesr,  fsw 
bair  glowy  and  abundant,  your  naiMls  dainty  aadalteid 
iva,  your  feat  comfortable.  We  do  it 

By  Natural  Mean*  _ 

bringing  to  your  nerves  and  muaclea  a  renew*  (”  ~ 
ing  circulation  of  warm,  purified  blood.  tT} 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face  lyj 

This  work  is  in  charge  of  my  nieces,  who  Hade 
have  been  trained  by  roe  to  help  you  to  do  for  gr,teUa 
your  face  what  I  have  help^  over  66.000 
women  to  do  for  their  bodies.  My  personal 
advice  is  always  available  for  any  pupil.  Onr’iM 
Susanna  Cocroft  ftaha  Osk 

If  yon  look  older  than  you  art,  Em 
/  it  is  because  you  are  not  Wslfskdk 

/  \  what  you  should  to  help  natura  tstUsa 

V  \  Do  the  thing  that  it  right  for  0,^  Qis 

7  \  rsa.  Letuabelp  jootobeaarfc  sm.  tiii 

/  \  Fully  one-thira  of  our  pupils 

are  sent  nt  by  former  ^ 
pupils.  If  yon  have  any  4nB|m 

of  the  blenitbes  men-  ^»$tltvlfc 
..  tiensd  on  this  coupon,  FncUdtete 

If  MARK  “X"  '  DteMf 

/  epposite  your  defects  and  send  tka  let 
/  to  nt.  We  will  also  tend  you  our 
FRSS  BOOK  on 
T  v  Self  ImVTOoemest. 

Grace-MilM  Cekwv  C.WW 

V  tM  S.  MisSliss  Sss,  tw<-  1« 
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Tungsteel 


IS  SHUMATE  “CURVED” 
TUNGSTEEL 

■Mina  new  acientlflc  principle. 
M  boM  Uie  rasor  at  the  usual 
mlt  and  the  curve  o(  the  blade 
Iha  rou  the  new  double  slldloK 
ante  both  In  shaving  and 
anophif. 

The  taaor  la  lull  concaved,  hand 
paaal, honed  and  stropped;  made 
dthererr  Inest  sU-temper  Shet- 
Ud  EngUih  raior  steel.  Price 

$2.00 


Shave  the  right  way 

Use  the  beet  razor— and  the  best  type  of  razor— the  kind  real  men 
use — tbe  only  kind  that  you  would  permit  a  barber  to  put  on  your  face — 
the  only  kind  that  will  give  a  clean  "smartless”  shave. 

Young  man,  your  beard  Is  soft  now  and  any  sort  of  a  razor  may  do, 
but  later  on  you  will  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  regular  razor.  Form 
the  right  shaving  habit  now — begin  wltb,  and  continue  to  use  tbe 

‘Curved’* 


— the  razor  that  Is  guaranteed  tor  life.  We  exchange  It  without  a  word  at 
any  time  It  falls  to  please. 

Tbe  most  prominent  men  In  America  are  using  Shumates,  and  over  40,000 
dealers  sell  them  under  our  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  send  the  “Curved”  Shumate  Tungsteel  Razor,  post-paid,  tor  $3.00. 
We  list  below  a  tew  of  our  "regional  agencies." 


Atlanta — James  Sharp 
Chicago — Orr  A  Lockett 
Cincinnati — Weatherhead  Drug  Co. 
Dallas— Sanger  Bros. 

Denver— Forbes  Drug  Co. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.— Hamp  Williams 
Hdw.  Co. 

New  Orleans— Henr>'  Berlin 
Newton,  Kans.— Lehman  Hdw.  Co. 
Indianapolis— John  A.  Hook 


New  York— John  Wanamaker 
Oklahoma  City— Storm  A  Erickson  . 
RIchmond.Va.— Washington  A  Early 
Ban  Francisco— Phoenix  Tool  Co. 
Beattie— M.  Furuya  Co. 

8t.  Louis— Judge  A  Dolph 
Washington,  D.  C.— Chrtotlanl 
Drug  Co. 

Havana,  Cuba— H.  E.  Swan 
Toronto.Canada— T.  Eaton  Co., Ltd. 


Dealm  wk»  do  not  sell  ShamaUt,  thoald  mile  at  oaee  for  oar  spedal  ofer. 
SHUMATE  RAZOR  CO.  EsUbUahed  1884 

1200  Locust  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Makes 

Cooking 

Easy. 


A  Woman 

^  o  ww  ■u 

Can  t  Help 

wanting  a  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood,  it  is  so  Smooth  and 
Easy  to  clean.  No  filigree  or  fussy  ornamentation, 
just  the  natural  black  iron  finish— “The  Mission  Idea” 
applied  to  a  range.  A  room  saver  too — like  the  upright 
piano.  Every  essential  refined  and  improved  upon. 

The  Broad,  Square  Oven 

with  perfectly  straight  sides  is  very  roomy.  The 
Glenwood  oven  heat  Indicator,  Improv^  baking  damp¬ 
er,  Sectional  top.  Revolving  grate  and  Roller  taring 
ash-pan  are  eacn  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  Glenwood  Gas  Range 

I  otwriof  OTwiMordeMd.  attachment,  consisting  of  Oven,  Broiler  and  Four 

top,  is  made  to  bolt  neatly  to  the  end  of  the  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood  coal  range.  It 
■wwrs  not  whether  your  kitchen  is  large  or  small— there’s  a  Plain  Glenwood  made  to  fit  it. 

Gl^ood  Ranges 


R  iataraatad  in  a  aaparata  Gas  Raage  aak  for  booklat  77, 
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Residence  of  H.  S.  Rominger.  Indianapolis  Darence  Martindale,  Architact 

Hy-tex  Light  Golden  Mottled  Mats,  American  Bond,  Brmon  Mortar,  raked  one-half  inch. 

There  is  durable  satisfaction  in  a  home  faced  with 

Hy-tex  BricK 

—  satisfaction  from  every  point  of  view:  real  economy,  safety,  comfort, 
permanence,  and  beauty.  These  are  the  qualities  every  home-builder  seeks. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  Hy-tex 
Brick  and  the  many  advantages  it  offers. 

Investirate  now  and  obviate  later  regrets.  Send  for  any  of  the 
following  booklets: 

'*  Genain*  Economy  in  Home- Building,**  a  beautiful  64-page  booklet, 
illustrated  in  colors,  and  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the  problems 
that  confront  every  prospective  home-builder.  Sent  for  ten  cents. 

" Suggaationa  for  Small  Hy-tex  Hornet,**  a  helpful  book  of  plans  for 
homes  of  moderate  cost.  Sent  for  four  cents. 

Or,*’ Bonds  and  Mortars,  **  especially  for  the  architect  and  builder— a  28-page 
illustrated  booklet  on  design  in  patterns  for  brickwork,  showing  the  wide  possi¬ 
bilities  for  securing  beauty  of  texture  in  the  wall  of  brick.  Sent  for  ten  cents. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  E.  4  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Face  Brtck  in  the  World 

BRANCH  OFFICES  and  EXHIBIT  ROOMSi-Baltimore.  Md.;  Chicago.  III.;  Oeveland.  O.:  Davenport, 
Dubois.  Pa.:  Indianapolia.  Ind.:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  wen, 
Philaddphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  0.;  W^iington,  D.  C. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Open  Your  Door  to  the  World's  Most  Suc¬ 
cessful  Sales  Managers  and  Advertising  Men 


A  congress  of  expert  Ad¬ 
vertising  Men  and  Sales 
Managers  have  made  an 
analysis  of  their  years  of  ex- 
r  perience  insales-letterwork. 

It  proves  that  best  returns 
‘\i  can  be  secured  only  when 

'  '  the  Quality,  Weight,  Finish 

and  Color  of  Paper  are 
taken  into  account. 

Various  lines  of  business  have 
been  considered — your  business 
—  and  definite  recommendations 
are  offered. 

This  invaluable  anal5rsis  is  con¬ 
tained  in  our  portfolio,  “How  to 
Buy  Business  Correspondence 
Paper,”  which  includes  samples  of 


^A6L6  A”  ^  WrITIuG 

TRADE  MARKED  ^  WATER  MARKED 

rAPeRO 

roR  BusiNEU  srwnoneRY 


samples  furnish  visible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  pays  to  specify 
^agle  A”  Writing  Papers. 

A  demand  which  necessitates  the  production  of  320  tons  daily  bespeaks  ^ 
the  quality  of  “E^le  A”  Writing  Papers.  And  this  “volume”  pro-  / 
duction  minimizing  manufocturing  costs  —  affords  an  additional  / 
advantage  to  the  purchaser  in  the  way  of  low  price.  /  writing 

«  a  result,  in  “  Eagle  A”  Writing  Papers,  you  get  the  best  y  Holyoke, 
possible  quality,  grade  by  grade,  for  the  price  you  pay.  /  Please  send  mi 

portfolio:  How  1 

Mail  back  the  coapon  or  write  on  your  business  letter  bead-  ^P^*”"***  Correspoi 

now  for  “How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence  Paper.”  ^  a  r  . 

AM6RK>lNWRITINGPAPeRC0MPANY 

Holyoke.(^ds^dchusetts  /  company 

^  ^  Address . . 

Our  business  ia . . 


Name. 
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Your  Teeth 
For  Life 

Your  set  of  natural  teeth 
should  last  you  a  lifetime.  At 
seventy  they  should  be  as  sound 
as  they  are  at  forty.  They  can 
be — with  proper  care. 

Proper  care  means  protection 
from  their  deadliest  enemy, 
** acid' mouth.**  If  the  acii 
formed  by  food-ferment  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  away  the  enamel, 
your  teeth  must  decay. 

Neutralizing  these  acids  pro¬ 
tects  the  teeth  from  decay. 


^  peseco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

is  a  scientific  dentifrice  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdocf 
&  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany.  It  counteracts  “acid-mouth”  and  thus  is  a  very 
great  help  in  keeping  the  teeth  sound. 

Pebeco  cleans  the  teeth  beautifully  and  removes  all  bad  tastes  and  odors.  - 
Its  use  is  a  daily  pleasure. 

You  can  prove  its  value  for  yourself  without  cost  if  you  will 

Send  for  Free  Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 


They  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  keep  your  teeth  for  years — even  tor  a 
lifetime.  Pebwo  is  sold  everywhere  in  extra-large  size  tubes.  As  only  on^ 
third  of  a  brushful  is  used  at  a  time,  Pebeco  saves  money  as  well  as  teeth. 
For  sample  and  test  papers  address 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemiats,  118  William  St.,  New  York 

*Produc€n  c/  Lthn  &  Fink*»  RiDtrit  Talcum 
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Read  why  Chalmers  “Porosknit”  i! 

■ble  — so  much  for  the  money. 
Uml  behind  **Porosknit*s”  manufacture. 
limitations  will  content  you. 


nnmfnrt-  ing— no  “cutting  in  the  crotch."  Our 
;>U  Closed  Crotch  is  comfortable.  It  fits. 

Rend  of  the  “Porosknit”  is  made  in  a//  styles— for 
.  ,  man,  for  boy.  Open  in  texture,  and  of 

1  hen  JUdlie  soft,  absorbent  yam,  it  keeps  you  cool 
'  ■  “  ■  by  absorption  and  evaporation  of  pers¬ 

piration.  Your  pores  breathe  the  needed 
air.  The  yam’s  softness  eliminates  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  skin. 

Each  garment  is  ironed  individually 
before  packing.  See  for  yourself  how 
pleasing  the  appearance  in  the  box  —  at 
the  dealer’s. 

Examine  any  Chalmers  “Porosknit” 

Union  Suit.  Turn  it  inside  out.  Notice 


QshMn’Tarosknit’’  has  many  imi- 
Mmi  Batidh0  can  duplicate  “Poros- 
,  bi*ctifat>ds'sbil>ty>  quality  of  yam. 


The  yam  we  use  is  the  finest  of  long- 
fibre,  combed. 

Union  Suit  Comfort 


lUBucar  cube  made  to  look  some- 
Hi IH Chalmers  “Porosknit." 

Is  the  “look”  is  alL 


None  may 
■kh  the  fenaine  in  the  real  features 
STeraknit”  supremacy, 
hr  this  there  are  basic,  iiermanent 


TRADE  MARK 


he  "HUion 


kne  been  told  that  the  yam  in 
OjiM  Rxoaknit  is  better  than  it 
***»■  That  we  could  use  less  costly 
•hMyam.  'That  we  could  pocket 
■■Mi  cf  extra  dollars  each  year. 

IHt  We  might 

.  ^yjMrareful  workmanship  could 
■■lisMhi  finishing  such  less-good 
W>~«ad  Porosknit”  would  still  look 
■l■eaale. 

J**~He  durability —the  loear— would 
!?■  “•■‘fhing  would  be  lost  in  soft- 
■laidciaatKity. 

no  risks  with  the  estab- 
■HtMmers  Porosknit”  quality, 
h*  fine  Hades  in  superiority  you 
**■  out  they  account  for  the 
■aty  to  duplicate  Chalmers  “Poros- 


Tliis  Label  on  every  garment 


No-Limit  Guarantee 


Chalmers  “Porosknit”  is  guaranteed 
unconditionally  (a  bond  with  every  gar¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

**lf  any  garment  bearing  tbe  gen- 
nine  Cbalmers  ‘Porosknit*  label, 
and  not  stamped  ’Seconds’  or  ‘Im¬ 
perfect*  across  the  labeL  fails  to 
give  yon  its  cost  value  in  under¬ 
wear  satisfaction,  return  it  direct 
to  ns  and  wa  will  replace  it  or 
refund  your  money,  including 
postage.** 

Insist  that  the  actual  label  be  shown 
you— sewn  on  the  garment  For  none  can 
duplicate  genuine  Chalmers  “Porosknit  “ 


Book  of  AU  Styles 

"SP'  Asr  style  FOR  BOTS 
CfU  Skirt*  tad  Drtwcn  OC-m 
pogmcBS  aDC 


CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 


9  Bridge  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  ¥• 
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LL  PAINT  is  composed  of  one  or  more  '  by  years  of  exposure,  still  fills  the  pores  of 
pigpnents  and  a  vehicie  or  liquid.  White  the  wood,  resists  moisture, prevents  decay, and 

Lead  is  the  most  widely  used  white  pigment  what  is  important,  is  ready  for  repainting  with- 

because  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  success-  out  burning  or  scraping  or  any  otherezpenure 

fully  used  by  itself  for  exterior  painting.  It  preliminary  treatment, 

has  a  natural  and  lastingaffinity  forlinse^oil.  “Pure  Linseed  oil  is  the  life  of  paint.”  It 

They  unite  to  form  a  tough  and  leathery  paint  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  becomes  hard 
skin  which  anchors  firmly  in  the  pores  of  the  and  elastic.  It  does  not  evaporate,  but  actodlj 

wood  and  keeps  out  the  destroying  elements.  increases  in  weight  as  it  dries.  Other  oils 

This  film  stretches  in  hot  weather  and  shrinks  strike  into  the  wood,  entirely  or  partially 

in  cold  without  breaking.  evaporate,  or  never  dry  at  all. 

Carter  is  the  strictly  pure  MS  A  There  is  nothing  that  is  cheaper 

white  lead  of  our  forefathers,  m  m  than  pure  linseed  oil  which  can 

only  whiter,  finer  and  more  Stflotly  PUfO  be  used  safely . 

perfectly  made,  due  to  an  im-  While  the  application  of  paint 

proved  modem  process.  Carter  WWmWMm9S  appears  a  simple  matter,  the 

makes  the  whitest  white  paint  -tH,  Lmui  ^  the  Spread”  services  of  a  competent  painter 

for  white  bouses  and,  with  are  worth  more  than  their 

the  addition  of  the  proper  tinting  colors,  mere  labor  value.  He  will  show  you  ‘‘Tie 

most  beautiful  and  durable  colored  paints.  Paint  Beautiful’’  portfolio  of  color  schemes 

Among  painters  Carter  is  known  as  “The  ““d  *‘elp  you  to  select  suitable  and  durable 

Lead  with  the  Spread,’’  because  it  has  unusual  colors.  He  will  reproduce  exactly,  any  ^ob 

covering  and  spreading  qualities.  While  there  you  may  select.  He  will  adapt  his  paint  to 

are  white  leads  which  cost  less  by  the  pound  ®uit  the  conditions  of  the  surface  tobepainW 

and  paints  which  cost  less  by  the  gallon,  none  “"d  if  any  special  treatment  is  nwessary,  he 

cost  less  per  square  yard  of  surface  painted  know  what  to  do  and  will  do  it. 

except  some  that  would  be  dear  at  any  price.  To  secure  a  permanently  satisfactory  job  of 
Instead  of  cracking  and  scaling  like  paints  painting,  go  to  a  competent  and  rriwble 

that  contain  hard  and  inelastic  pigments,  pure  painter  and  specify  “Carter  White  Lead  and 

Carter  White  Lead  pure  linseed  oil’’  when  you  ask  for  an  esti- 

andlinseedoil  paint  mate.  The  price  may  be  a  little  lower  if  you 

wears  gradually  simply  specify  “paint,”  but  it  is  pretty  cer- 

and  though  soiled  tain  to  cost  you  more  in  the  long  run. 


Every  htnue-ownerehould  tend  for  a  free  copy  of  “Pure  Paint,  e  Text- 
Book  OH  Hotiee-Piintino."  It  i(oee/urtker  into  the  ioAy«  and  wmtvww 
and  telle  you  how  to  test  paint  tn  the  pot  or  on  the  budding  formrWh 
With  it  are  four  color  platet  of  modem  houeee  attractively  painted/raa 
*  The  Ptint  Beautifut’  portfolio. 

Carter  White  Lead  Company 

12000  Son  Pmoria  St,  Chicago^  HL 

Factorimt:  Chieago^Omaha 
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j  BOATS 


WriU  f9r  cmtmUg  gf  Vi^ms 


27  minntet  from  Liberty  and  2rd 
Street  Ferriea,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  )• 
to  West  8th  ^reet.  Telephone 
470  Bayonne. 
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36  ft*  Eloo  Express 


WKim 

ELCO  Standardization 
^  „  ,  — What  it  Means 

^uU  ainrays 

be  proud  of  you — established  models  whichyear  by 

your  6^ca"  .  year  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out  and 

improved  until  ELCO  represents  the  last 
word  in  beauty,  reliability  and  seaworthiness. 


To  us — increased  factory  efficiency, 
enabling  us  to  employ  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  models,  only  the  most 
skillful  workmen  and  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  materials. 

To  both  of  us — a  motor  boat, which 
by  the  superiority  of  its  design 
exquisite  finish,  and  entire  depend¬ 
ability  cannot  Im  equalled. 


In  a  word,  ELCO  standardization 
means  the  utmost  possible  value. 

TheS/rrflOT-//nr  design  of  our  ELCO 
Express  attracted  marked  attention 
years  before  it  was  adopted  by  the 
automobile  industry.  It  is  the  grace¬ 
ful  beauty  of  this  design  which  you 
so  readily  recognize  whenever  you 
see  an  ELCO  Express. 


“  ft.  Elco  Cruiser 
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ELCO  Standardised  Model* 


at  a.  BLCO  Expres*. 
31  ti.  BLCO  Expreu. 
at  it.  ELCO  Exprext. 
as  it.  ELCO  Crniacr. 
iS  h.  ELCO  CniiicT. 


Speed  23  miles. 
Speed  20  miles. 
Speed  24  miles. 
Flush  deck. 
Private  stateroom. 


NATCO  HOLLOW-  TILE 


|A^’  by  day,  the  folly  of  non 


L/  fireproof  buildings  and  houses 
becomes  more  and  more  widely  recognized  —  their 
erection  more  severely  condemned.  You  attain  fire  safety  in 
its  highest  form,  when  you  build  of 


NATCO  -HOI-IjOW-TILE 


Fireproof,  age-proof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof;  ivarmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Investigation  of  the  merits  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and  comparison  with  older  materials 
invariably  dictates  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  —  tor  partitions,  floors  and  roof, 
as  well  as  exterior  walls. 

Whatever  the  building's  purpose,  size,  proposed  cost  —  the  advantages  all  lie  on  the 
side  of  Natco  Hollow  T lie  construction,  a  construction  that  anticipates  and  eliminates 
all  that  fire  and  time  can  do  to  destroy  or  depreciate  the  structure. 

The  important  word  to  remember  is  “Natco.”  The  only  genuine  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  is  the.  hollow  tile  that  be.ars,  pressed  into  the  blocks,  tlv  trademark  “Natca” 

Before  definina  your  buikting  plant,  send  lor  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses,''  fully  describing, 
with  illustrations,  every  detail  and  phase  of  Natco  ronsirurtion.  Contains  80  photographs  of  Natco 
buildings.  Mailed  anywhere  lor  20  cenit  In  cover  postage. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PRODFING  COMPANY 


(Vfrcfs  in  ail  Principal  Litiri 


OrganiM*^ 

1889 


Writ, 

today 
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Even  though  the  pro¬ 
fit  on  the  Chickering 
is  smaller  than  on  an 
inferior  instrument,  no 
good  Chickering  dealer 
will  attempt  substitu¬ 
tion.  He  realizes  that 
people  with  the  means 
and  discrimination  to 
buy  a  Chickering  are 
more  interested  in  the 
instrument  itself  than 
in  the  terms  of  sale. 


Literature  mailed  gladly 


Chickering  Sons,  Boston 

Divitioo  of  American  Piano  Company 
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Hshine  Tells  The 


Mew  York 

Boeton 

PhUadelphU 


Milwaukee  Oklahoma  City 
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You  know  how  sunlight, 'stream¬ 
ing  through  the  windows,  shows 
the  dust-hlled  air  of  a  broom- 
swept  room.  You  know  that,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  you  sweep 
and  “dust,”  in  a  few  minutes  the 
flying  dust  resettles  on  furniture, 
floors  and  fixtures,  and  floats  in 
the  air  you  breathe. 

What  a  bright  contrast  is  seen  in 
the  home  “washed  with  air”  by  a 


Western  Etectric 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


Such  a  home  welcomes  sunlight,  for  all 
dust  and  dirt  is  drawn  out  of  each  room 
— banished — by  the  powerful,  steady 
suction  of  a  miniature  strong  wind.  And 
the  only  effort  required  is  to  pass  the 
light,  handy  nozzle  over  the  article  or 
surface  to  be  cleaned.  No  sweeping.  No 
dusting.  No  backache.  Any  nearby 
electric  light  socket  furnishes  the  power. 
Every  home,  small  or  large,  can  have  a 
Western  Electric  Cleaner  exactly  the 
right  size  to  keep  that  home  “spick-and- 
span.”  There  are  many  models,  both 
portable  and  stationary,  priced  from 
$47.50  to  $400. 

Write  for  our  sunlight  book,  “The  Clean  Way  to 
Clean.”  Full  of  cheer  for  every  housewife.  Ask 
for  book  No.  15-T.  It  will  be  sent  free. 

Thar*  ia  an  opportunity  for  amantt  to  rapraaant  aa 
in  soma  anoccapiaa  tarritoriaa. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufaeturara  oftha  7,500,000 


Richmond 

StTtnnah 
Atlanti 
Mew  Orleane 


"’Ball”  Talaphonaa 
Chlcaeo  Kanns  City 

Plttabursh  St.  Paul 

Clereland  MInneapoUa 

Cincinnati  Omaha 

IndlanapoUi  Houston 


San  Frandico 

Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 

Los  Anselea 

Oakland 

Portland 

Seattle 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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The  Prudential 

A  National  Institution  of  Public  Usefulness 


Aasets,  over .  323  Million  Dollars 

Liabilities,  (Including  Policy  Reserve  $260,000,000)  297  Million  Dollars 

Coital  and  Surplus,  over . 25  Million  Dollars 

Amount  Set  Aside  for  Holders  of  Deferred  Dividend 

Policies,  over . 31  Million  Dollars 

Dividends  Payable  to  Policyholders  in  1914,  over  •  6X  Million  Dollars 

Paid  Policyholders  during  1913,  nearly  ...  34  Million  Dollars 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders,  since  organiza¬ 
tion,  300  Million  Dollars 

Number  of  Policies  in  Force,  ....  12  Million 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  and  Farm  Loans,  over  .  92  Million  Dollars 

Voluntary  Concessions  Paid  Policyholders  to  date, 

nearly . 18%  Million  Dollars 

New  Business  Paid  for  During  1913, 

over  481  Million  Dollars 


^na\  insuvg^ 


LOWEST  EXPENSE  RATE  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  COMPANY 


Over  Two  Billion 
406  Million 


Life  Insurance 
in  Force 


the  prudential  insurance  CO.,  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Forrest  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Prudential  Issues  Life  Insurance  for  the  Whole  Family.  Write  for  Information,  Dept.  31. 
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Presert/  vs  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Road  south  front  of  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C.  Constructed  with  '‘Tarria  X". 

Showing  U.  S.  T reasury  building. 

In  front  of  the  White  House 


*  I  ''HE  roadways  leading  to 
the  White  House,  U.  S. 
Treasury  and  State,  Navy  and 
War  Departments,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  illustrated  above,  were 
constructed  with  “Tarvia  X” 
in  1911. 

The  above  '  photograph  shows 
the  condition  of  these  road¬ 
ways  two  years  later.  They 
are  quiet,  clean,  smooth  and 
dustless,  entirely  suitable  for  so 
exacting  a  location. 


BARRETT 


Booklets  fret  on  request. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicaro  PhiUdelpbta  Boston  Sc  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 
Cincinitad  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birminebam 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. :~~Montreal  Toronto  Winmpef  Vancouver  SC  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  $.  Sydney.  N.  L 


1  The  Tarvia  forms  a  tough  matrix  around 
the  stone,  holding  it  firmly  in  place. 

I  Automobile  traffic  simply  rolls  down 
the  surface  and  makes  it  smoother. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  tarviated  roads 
is  insignificant,  and  their  first  cost  is 
:  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  ordin- 
j  ary  macadam.  Tarvia  has  no  odor  and 
I  does  not  track. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades — “Tarvia 
X”  is  a  dense,  viscid  coal  tar  product  of 
great  bonding  power,  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  Tarvia-macadam  roads;  Tarvia 
A”  and  “Tarvia  B”  are  thinner  grades 
suitable  for  roads  already  in  use,  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  and  make  them  dustless. 
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Forces  Behind  Your  Telephone 


■nffi  tdephone  instrument  is  a  common  sight,  but  it  eiffords  no  idea  of  the 
1  nigmtude  of  the  mechanical  equipment  by  which  it  is  made  effective. 

T^^you  some  conception  of  the  great  number  of  persons  and  the  enormous 
of  materials  required  to  mmntain  an  always-efficient  service,  various 
fjjjipaiBons  are  here  presented. 

The  cost  of  these  materials  unassembled  is  only 
45%  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  telephone  plant. 

Telephones 

enough  to  string  around 
Lake  Erie — 8,000,000 
of  them,  5,000,000  Bell- 

owned,  which,  with 
equipment,  cost  at  the 
factory  $45,000,000. 


Poles 

enough  to  build  a  stock¬ 
ade  around  California  — 
12,480,000  of  them,  worth 
in  the  lumber  yard  about 

$40,000,000. 


Wire 

to  coil  around  the  earth 
621  times — 15,460,000 
miles  of  it,  worth  about 
$  1 00,000,000,  includ¬ 
ing  260,000  tons  of 
copper,  worth  $88,- 
000,000. 


Switchboards 

in  a  line  would  extend 
thirty-six  miles— 55,000 
of  them,  which  cost,  un¬ 
assembled,  $90,000,000. 


Buildings 

sufficient  to  house  a  city  of 
1 50,000 — more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  buildings,  which,  un¬ 
furnished,  and  without  land, 

cost  $44,000,000. 


Lead  and  Tin 

to  load  6,600  coal  cars 
—being  659,960,000 
pounds,  worth  more 

than  $37,000,000. 


People 

equal  in  numbers  to  the 
entire  population  of  Wy¬ 
oming — 150,000  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  employes,  not  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  connect¬ 
ing  companies. 


Conduits 

to  go  hve  times  through 
the  earth  from  pole  to 

pole  — 225,778,000 

feet,  worth  in  the  waure- 
house  $9,000,000. 


poles  are  set  all  over  this  country,  and  strung  with  wires  and  cables;  the 
"iduiU  are  buried  under  the  great  cities* the  telephones  are  instadled  in  sepzu-ate 
and  offices;  the  switchboards  housed,  connected  and  supplemented  with 
^  machinery,  and  the  whole  Bell  System  kept  in  running  order  so  that  each 
may  talk  at  any  time,  anywhere. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


1 
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I  iniGi'-i 


Economy  is  a  vital  issue  in  roofing' — 

Sr  especially  where  large  surfaces  are  to  be  covered.  1 
r  When  you  consider  that  endurance  is  the  chief  factor  In 
determining  the  economy  of  roofing,  your  choice  will 
undoubtedly  be 


m  TRimOAO-lAKE-ASniAIT 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  “Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer”. 
Its  natural  oils  (through  our  thirty-five  years  experience  in  the 
use  of  natural  asphalt)  are  retained  in  Genasco,  and  give  it 
lasting  resistance  to  every  condition  of  weather. 

This  makes  Genasco  cost  less  by  the  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface;  several  weiKhts.  Look  for  the 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  keeps  seams  weathertieht  without  cement  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples— free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  of  asphalt  and  ready  roofine 

Philadelphia 

I  _  New  York  Ssn  Frencisco  Chtcsgo 
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ARROW  SHIRTS 

Any  new  shirt  looks  good,  but  beauty  in  a  shirt 
Ldoes  not  necessarily  mean  service.  The  Arrow 
W  marks  the  shirt  that  combines  style  and  service. 
It  is  your  guarantee  that  the  garment  is  made  of 
iurable,  color-fast  fabrics,  in  such  a  careful,  thorough 

%that  its  makers  depend  upon  ji^d  Label  $1.50 
its  good  qualities  to  sell  you  Black  ”  $2.00 

another  shirt  with  the  same  label.  Blue  $2.50  to  $  10.00 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Lvc„  Makers  of  ARROW  COLLARS.  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Talks  About  MAZDA 
No.3 


Not  the  name  of 
a  thing  but  the 
mark  of  a  Service" 


could  be  conducted  by  »  ht] 
string. 

Think  of  the 


tremti'v'j 

obstacles  overcome  in  the  pti- 
duction  of  Edison’s  first  carboninciE- 
descent  light.  Electrical  science  ra 
now  to  settle  itself  to  the  systernsk 
study  of  this  vast  problem  which  b 
earlier  days  had  been  left  to  sfc;, 
blind,  accidental  advance.  Aid 
manufacture  had  begun  to  fed  th: 
impetus  of  help  communicated  b; 
organized  research,  experiment  d 
selection. 

Think  of  that  next  big  step-thi 
time  the  use  of  filaments  of 
such  as  tantalum  and  tungsten. 


Turn  the  button — flash! 

Many  lifetimes’  study  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  summed  up  for  you  in 
that  quick  and  splendid  radiance. 

Your  forefathers  had  more  trouble 
in  getting  the  light  of  a  single,  dim 
candle.  Yet  we  take  this  modern 
miracle  for  granted — this  cheerful 
light  summoned  by  the  fingers,  that 
is  so  many  times  more  helpful,  so 
many  times  cheaper  per  candle  power 
than  the  cheapest  candles. 

Think  of  the  ancient  men  conjur¬ 
ing  the  flame  from  the  sapling,  the 
pine  knot,  the  grease  from  animal 
bodies,  the  oil  of  the  earth.  Think 
of  the  world’s  long  struggle  for  more 
light  and  cheaper  light,  unguided  in 
earlier  days  by  an  adequate  knowledge 
orby  any  systematic  method 
of  reaching  the  goal  that 
was  sought. 

Think  of  the  joy  of  the  Dutch 
burgomaster  von  Guericke,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  when  he  proved 
to  scientists  of  his  time  that  electri¬ 
city  had  the  power  to  give  forth  light. 
Think  of  these  isolated  experimenters 
turning  cranksto  produce  light-flashes 
by  frietjon,  and  of  their  endless  grop¬ 
ing  to  capture  that  light. 

Think  of  Franklin  (one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  this  past  summer) 
flushed  with  excitement  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  the  electricity  of  the  sky 
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Bat  obstacles  were  still  to  be  overcome. 
For  example,  the  tungsten  paste  filament  was 
The  first  MAZDA  lamp  gave  more 
St  and  cheaper  light,  yet  left  something 
liO  to  be  added— greater  sturdiness  fully  to 
jtrt  the  strain  of  everyday  usage. 

Then  the  triumph  of  the  drawn  wire  fila¬ 
ment  in  the  MAZDA  lamp  of  today — three 
>iM  as  much  light  as  the  old  style  carbon 
timp,  with  the  same  amount  of  electric  cur- 
mt,  and  rugged  enough  in  elements  and 
coDstniction  to  round  out  the  full  wonder  of 
its  practical  efficiency. 

The  plodding  scientists 
bii  dimbed  a  step  higher 
in  the  great  world-journey 
between  the  humble  candle 
mdthe  ideal  light. 

Will  they  stop  here  ? 

Win  that  group  of  scien- 
tislsinthe  Research  Labor- 
tones  of  the  General  Elec- 
uic  Company  at  Schenec- 
[tdpbeutisfied  with  these 
(iccted  methods  of  con- 


7A«  MAZDA  Lamt 
4/  todaf  whiib  givtt 
thrtt  timei  at  much 
light  at  t  a  rbon 
lamft.  It  tmhodiet  tha 
retulit  af  MAZDA 
bervitt  to  tbt  maau* 
facturtrt. 


struction  revealed  by  the 
lamp  marked  MAZDA? 

The  mark  MAZDA  itself 
answers  that  question. 

MAZDA  is  the  mr.rk  of 
a  Service  and  it  designates 
the  great  plan  by  which  the 
MAZDA  lamp  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  mean  the  highest 
achievement  in  incandescent 
lighting. 

MAZDA 
Service 
means  that 
the  Research 
Laboratories 
are  not  only 

assembling  the  results  of  their 
own  incessant  and  exhaustive 
investigations,  and  those  of 
their  associates  in  the  active 
developing  and  manufacturing 
centers  at  Cleveland  and  Har¬ 
rison,  but  are  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  great  experimental 
lamp  laboratories  in  Europe. 

M  AZD  A  Service  means  also 
the  furnishing  to  the  General 
Electric  Company  factories, 
and  to  the  factories  of  other 
Companies  entitled  to  receive 
this  Service,  every  new  frag¬ 
ment -of  knowledge,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  which  shall  be  selected  in  the  course 
of  this  service  to  the  manufacturers  for  em¬ 
bodiment  in  the  MAZDA  lamp. ; 

In  other  words,  the  mark  MAZDA  on 
a  lamp  means  that  this  world-wide  MAZDA 
Service  has  been  received  by  the  makers  of 
that  lamp. 


Evtn  th*  thapt  of 
glass  bulbs  is  a 
subJistforsoHStant 
sxpsrimsmtation. 


This  is 


In  ons  of  the 
testing  rooms  of 
the  Research 
Laboratories, 
MAZDA  Ser¬ 
vice  involves 
unceasing  tests 
and  experiments 
u/ith  the  aim 
that  MAZDA 
shall  always 
mean  the  furth¬ 
est  advance  in 
metal  flament 
lighting. 


your  assurance  when  you  buy  s 
MAZDA  lamp  —  whether  you 
buy  it  today,  tomorrow,  next 
month  or  at  any  future  time 
—  that  you  have  the  incandes¬ 
cent  electric  lamp  that  sums  up 
the  latest  efforts  of  the  broadest 
lamp  service  in  the  world. 

^^GENER.\L  ELECTRIC  COMPAN\ 


The  best  that  money  can  buy  goes  into  tne  furnishing  and 
fittings  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Europe.  It  is  significant 
that  in  The  Quirinal  at  Rome,  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Palace 
of  the  King  of  Spain  and  many  others  "Standard"  Guaranteed 
Plumbing  Fixtures  are  installed. 

Good  judgment,  wise  selection  and  artistic  appreciation  will 
prompt  you  to  choose  ^i$tandard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  your 
own  home.  No  matter  how  modest  or  how  luxurious  your  home, 
you  will  find  "J$ta«dard"  fixtures  that  exactly  meet  your  needs 
and  your  purse.  Their  sanitary  qualities  and  durability  com¬ 
mend  them  to  all  house-owners,  builders  and  architects. 

Visit  a  '^^tandard"  showroom  if  there  is  one  near  you  and  see 
our  beautiful  Model  Bathrooms.  Or  send  today  for  a  copy  of 
“Modern  Bathrooms.”  In  this  100-page  book  you  will  s« 
illustrated  many  model  ''Standard"  Bathrooms  as  well  as'i$tandara 
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Buckingham  Palace— the  Residence 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
—equipped  with  ‘Standard”  fixtures. 
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The  residence  of  J.  H,  Proctor, 
Esq.,  Hamilton,  Mass.,  equipped 
with  ‘Standard"  fixtures. 


fixtures  for  Kitchens  and  Laundries.  You  will  also  find  in  it 
valuable  suggestions  for  floor  plans,  ideas  for  decorations,  tiling, 
etc.  Select  the  fixtures  you  want  and  have  your  plumber  install 
them.  You  can  select  the  fixtures  for  a  ''Standard"  bathroom 
from  $75.00  up  to  $1,000.00.  Sent  free  on  request. 

Genuine 'Standard"  fixtures  for  the  home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
^  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the 
rwuirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standard”  quality  at  less  expense.  All 
Stondard”  fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless 
U  bears  the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify 'Standard"  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 

Standard  ^anitaisiPfe. Co.  Dept.  G  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TT^  I’l'  i*  the  little  personal  touches  about  a  home  that  count.  The  artistic  hanging  of  a 
I  drapery,  the  harmonious  grouping  of  furniture,  the  sunny  freshness  of  a  newly  washed 
I  curtain,  the  glowing  cleanness  of  ornaments  and  bric-a-brac — such  things  as  these 
L=J  help  make  home  homelike  and  show  not  merely  industry  on  the  part  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  but  a  knack  of  properly  caring  for  hne  things. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  this  knack  of  keeping  silver,  china,  linens,  laces,  upholsteiy, 
etc.,  at  their  best  is  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Of  course,  special  hints  sometimes  are  helpful,  such  as  the  directions  below  for  rehanging 
a  lace  door  panel.  But  the  one  thing  necessary  is  to  realize  how  many  things  ordinarily  never 
attempted  with  soap  may  be  accomplished  to  entire  satisfaction  with  the  mild,  pure  Ivory. 

4  To  suggest  some  of  these  unusual  uses  we  have  compiled  a  booklet  of  about  100 
recipes  received  from  various  sources.  These  recipes  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting  and  exceptionally  helpful.  You  may  have  a  copy  by  asking  for 
,  K  "Unusual  Uses  of  Ivory  Soap.*'  Address  The  Procter  &  Gamble  G>inpany, 
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Complexions 

are  often  ruined  by  the 
use  of  common  and  im¬ 
pure  toilet  soaps,  which 
make  the  skin  coarse 
and  destroy  its  natural 
colour,  whereas  they 
are  maintained  in  their 
full  beauty,  and 


Saved  by 


the  use  of  PEARS.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
PEARS  is  the  true  emol¬ 
lient,  of  complete  purity, 
and  of  the  highest  quality 
in  every  component. 
Every  touch  of  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  skin. 


The  Great 
English 

Complexion  Soap 


KoireJ' 


OF  JtLL  SCBlfTED  SOJtPS  PEJIRS’  OTTO  OF  ROSE  iS  THE  BEST 


All  out- doors  invites 
your  Kodak 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Th,  K>M  Cw  ' 


